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The GEORGE M. GREENE 


SCHOOL OF VOCAL CULTURE and 
Home for Music Students combines the advantages of 
methods and a musical 


Special inducements 


able instruction, approved 
home with all of its privileges 
to boarding pupils. Circulars sent on application, 


George M. Greene, 425 West aed Street, New York. 
FRANK A, DOTY, 
Pupil of Dudley Buck and A. R 


Organist and Teacher of Organ and Piano. 
for engagements 


Parsons, Church 
Is open 


Address, 150 8th Street, Troy, N. Y. 
GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATOKIO, CONCERT, 
487 sth Avenue, New York. 
FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONE, 


§ 8 Music Hall, 57th St, and 7th Ave., N. Y. 
1 141 Montague Street, Brooklyn. 


Resumes Teaching October 9. 
( Will receive cailers from 4 to 5 r. mM. only.) 


EDWARD BAXTER PERRY, 
CONCERT PIANIST AND LECTURER, 


Permanent Address, 
178 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Miss LILLIE P. BERG, 
THE LEADING EXPONENT IN 
AMERICA OF ** LAMPERTI’S METHOD,” 


Call at 12 West 6oth Street, New York 


Dr. CARL MARTIN, 


BASSO, 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, 15 Kast 17th Street, New York. 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
Piano Virtuoso. 

Firat pres of the Paris Conservatoire. Lessons in 
Piano Playing and Theory. Mr. Falcke speaks Eng- 
lish, German and Spanish. Address, 165 Avenue Victor 
Hugo, Paris 


Mr. EDWARD SCHLOMANN, 
Late of the Metropolitan Opera, New York 
CONCERT SINGER (Basso), 
Teacher at the Scharwenka Conservatory. 
VOICE CULTURE, (Method Garzia). 

SraciacTins— Breathing, Tone Production and Artis- 
tie Singing. German Songs 
Address, Steinway Hall, New York City. 
Studio, 16 Livingston Place 


Mr. and Mrs, CARL ALVES, | 


Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near orst Street, New York. 


Srupios 





WM. DENNISON, 


Tenor, Oratorio and Concert. 


457 Hast 57th Street, New York. | 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 


Composer and Teacher of Voice, Piano and Organ 
Address, Parish House, Church of the Holy Commun- 
ion, 49 West Twentieth street, New York 


Moe, A. PUPIN, 
Teacher of Artistic Piano Playing. 
JANKO KEYBOARD A SPEC Atty. 


Present address, 
Wm. A. Pond & Co., 25 Union Square, New York. 


Mrs. OGDEN CRANE, 
VocaL CULTURE. 
MONDAYS, TUESDAYS, 


THURSDAYS and FRIDAYS. 
Studio, 9 East r7th Street. 


EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 

Musica! Director of the American Composers’ Choral 
Association of New York and the Gounod Vocal 
Society of New Haven, Conn. Vocal Instruction. 

110 Lexington Ave., New York. 


FRANK DE RIALP, igs 
Vocal Teacher, 
15 East 16th Street, New York, 


Mr. CARL V. LACHMUND, 
Professor at the Scnarwanxa Conservatory for 


Piano, Theory and Lectures 
Private Studio, e62 Lenox Ave.. New York, 


LUDWIG DORER, 


Director of High School. 
Pianist for Chamber Music. 
roe Halsey street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HERMANN WETZLER, 
Graduate DR HOCH’S CONSERVATORIUM, 
Frankfort-on-Main. Pupil Mme. Clara Schumann, 
iano, Composition, Theory, Organ, Violin. 
Address care of Tuk Musica Courimr, 


EDMUND J. MYER, 
Vocal Instruction, 

Author of “ Truths of Importance to Vocalists,” 
“Voice Training Exercises,” “The Voice from a 
Practical Standpoint,”’ “ Vocal Reinforcement,” &c. 

Will return October 3 for Season of 1892-3. 
Studio, 96 Fast e9d Street, New York, 


ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 


Piano Instruction and Lectures. 
Steinway Hall, New York. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


| Miss MARIE G, LUKSCH, 


Graduate Vienna Conservatory. 
’ 


Voice Culture. ** The Lonsdale,” 565 Park avenue. 


ours: 1:30t0 3 P.M, 
Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 
Tenor. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction 
Studio, 138 Fifth avenue. 


Mme. EMILIE BENIC DE SER- 


RANO. 
(Prima Donna). 


SIGNOR CARLOS A. SERRANO, 
Musical Conductor. 
Vocat Insrrrure, 

With branches in Piano and Harmony. 

N, B.—Complete vocal instruction and development 
of the voice from the beginning to an artistic finish. 
Répertoire and choral branches. Sig. Serrano would 
accept the direction of a choral society 

323 East r4th Street, New York. 


JUL EDUARD MEYER, 
Voice Culture, 
Studio at 109 East roth Street, New York. 
Send for pamphlet ; also to be had at the principal 
music stores. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 


CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
st Kast 87th Street, New York. 


M. ISIDOR PHILIPP, 


Pianist, 
Resumed Teaching October 1. 
Address, 1 Rue de Chateaudun, Paris, France. 


PHILIPP ROTH, 
Violoncello Virtuoso, 
| Author of the “ Violoncello School,”’ published by 


Breitkop{ & Hiirtel, receives pupils 
84a Liidzow Str., Berlin, Germany. 


MARION HENDRICKSON, 
SOPRANO. 


Concert, Oratorio, Vocai Culture, 
Address care Wm. A. Pond & Co., 
a5 Union Square. New York. 


Miss AMY FAY, 
Only Teacher in New York of the Celebrated 


DEPPE METHOD 
33 West 318t Street, New York, 


| CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 

Solo Tenor West Church (Dr. Paxton’s) and Direc- 
tor of Music at Madison Avenue M. E, Church, Ora- 
torio, Concert an¢ Vocal Instruction. 

Studio, Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Ave , New York. 


|W. W. LAUDER, 


Pianist, Essayist, Lecturer. 
Studio, 174 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


HELEN VON DOENHOFF, 
Contralto 
Accepts engagements for concerts and opera. 


manent address, 
| 159 East 63d Street, New York. 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
No, 147 East 18th Street, 

Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art. ee i 
Mr. J. F. VON DER HEIDE, 

Vocal Instruction. 
Particular attention to the English language in song. 


Address, STEINWAY HALL 
___ Studio, 26 East 23d Street, New York. 


FREDERIC E. BRISTOL, 


Vocal Instruction, 
Rooms 27 and 28, Music Hall, 57th Street and 
7th Avenue, New York City. 
N. J. COREY, 


Musical Lectures, with pictorial and musical illustra- 
tions. Wagner's Life and Works, with two hundred 
stereopticon views. 

Address 240 Woodward Ave., Detroit, 
or care of Musical Courier. 


EMILIO BELARI, 
Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 
123 West 3oth Street, New York, 
Mr. JAMES SAUVAGE, 
BARITONE, 


In charge of the Vocal Department Vassar College. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Tonzo Sauvage, Pianist and Accompanist. 
| & East 17th Street, New York. 


CLARA E. SHILTON, 


Per- 


Soprano—Oratorio and Concert. 


311 Orchard street, Chicago, III. 





/Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert and Oratorio, 
16 Ashburton Place, Boston. 





Mrs. BELLA 
| THOMAS-NICHOLS, 


Mezzo Soprano, 
Pupil of Signor E. Delle Sedie, of Paris. 


| Mme. Rudersdorff. 





. > PIA 
Mme. CLARA POOLE-KING, 
Prima Donna Contralto—Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 
Pupil of Sbriglia, Paris; Giulio Moretti, Milan, and 
limited number of pupils ac- 
he Hetherington, 
s71 Park avenue, New York. 


Miss GEORGINE SCHUMANN, 


Instruction 


cepted, 





Piano and Harmony, Ensemble Playing. 
on the Jank6é Keyboard. 
19 East 16th Street, New York. 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal Cul- 
ture. ror West S6th Street, New York. 





FRANK ELMORE, 
BARITONE VOCALIST, 


Voice specialist and teacher of the art of singing, 
176 sth Avenue, near 23d Street, New York. 


Mme. L. CAPPIANI, 


Vocal Culture, 123 West 39th Street, New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocal Teacher, 
118 East 26th Street, New York. 





Mme. FLORENCE pb’ARONA, 
Lamperti’s famous pupil. 
CARL LE VINSEN, 


The celebrated Danish Baritone. 

All branches of Vocal Art; thorough groundwork, 

brilliant finish; voices restored; special course for 
teachers 

124 East 44th Street, New York. 


MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place, New York. 


Miss EMMA RITA, 
Harpist. 
Address care of Tux Musicat Courter, 
CORA LINDSEY-LAUDER, 


Voice Culture and Piano. 
3625 Forest Avenue, Chicago, III. 


RIEGER, 
TENOR, 
18 East aed Street, New York. 


MME. 


WM. H. 








JULIUS HEY METHOD OF 
VOICE CULTURE, 

A Pupil of Professor Hey, holding highest recom- 
mendations from him as teacher of his method, wishes 


position in some advanced school; Eastern States pre- 
ferred. Address L. B., Poste Restante 35, Berlin W., 


| Germany. 


| 
| 


| 
| 


Mr. VICTOR HERBERT, 


Violoncello Virtuoso, 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Solo 
work ; also a limited number of pupils. 
Address, 129 East 82d Street, New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, 
Vocal Culture, 
71 East sad Street, New York. 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 


Residence, 1348 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Address, STEINWAY HALL, 





‘Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 


Voice Culture, Piano and Theory of Music, 


Pittsburg, Pa. 
ADELE LE CLAIRE, 


Pianist and Accompanist. 
A limited number of Pupils accepted. 
Chickering Hall. 


Miss ANNA BRINKHAUS, 


Pupil of Schradieck, De Ahna and Cesar Thomson. 


Solo Violinist, for Concerts, 
A few advanced pupils accepted. Under the manage- 
ment of INTERNATIONAL BurEAU oF Music. 
114 Fifth avenue, New York. 


Miss GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
74 Huntington 4 ve., Boston. 


Mr. and Mrs. D. L. DOWD, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 


Voice building a special Scientific Study. All weak 
voices can be made strong, pure and brilliant. 
Engagements for Concert or Oratorio. School of 
Scientific Vocal and Physical Culture. 
No. East 14th St., New York. 


Miss EMMA H ECKLE, 


Dramatic Soprano, 
accepts engagements. 

Concert and Oratorio ; alsoa limited number of pupils 
for Voice Culture. Professor Julius Hey, Berlin, 
Method. Permanent address, Steinway Hall. 

Residence, 61 West 37th street, New York. 


FRANCIS A. GERLACH, 
Voice Specialist. 
Director Vocal Department New York Conserva- 
torv, 112 East 18th street, New York. E 


W. ELLIOTT HASLAM, 
SINGING MASTER, 

Gives instruction in VOICE PRODUCTION and 
CULTIVATION and special lessons to artists 
in STYLE and REPERTOIRE. 

OPERA, 


ORATORIO. Best traditional renderings of Reci- 
tative and Aria in the standard oratorios. 











Roles passed or restudied. 


CONCERT,—Suitable répertoire formed, displaying 
to the best advantage the individual character- 
istics of each singer. 





Works restudied in English with Lyric Artists un- 


Samiliar with the danguage. 


Studio: 224 Firrn Ave. Reception Hours: 1 to3 P.M. 
JOHANNES MIERSCH, 
PAUL MIERSCH, 
Violin and ’Cello Virtuosos. 
Will annem Concert Engagements ; also a limited 


number of Pupils. Address 
120 East 26th Street, New York. 


TO COMPOSERS: 

Mr. HORATIO W. PARKER will receive 
students of Orchestration and the higher 
forms of Musical Composition; also ad- 
vanced pupils in the art of Organ Playing. 
Address, CHURCH OF THE HOLY TRINITY, 

Madison Ave and 42d St., New York. 


GNEVKOW & STERNBERG, 


| Concert and Music Teachers’ Agency, 
81 LINKSTRASSE, 
BERLIN. GERMANY. 














Mur. EMMA RODERICK. 
Rapid Development and Complete Education of the 
Voice. 123 West 39th Street, New York. 


Miss L. WHEELWRIGHT, 
TEACHER OF PIANO AND VIRGIL 
PRACTICE CLAVIER, 

11 East 46th Street, New York. 
Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
149A Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
Teacher of Piano, Leschetizky Method. 
Studio, No. 9 Music Hall, 57th St., and 7th Ave. 


Mme. FRIDA DE GEI 








GEBELE ASH- 
FORTH, 


Vocal Instruction, 
135 East 18th Street, New York, 


Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction, 
ddress 27 Union Square, New York, 








BUFFALO SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
197 Franklin street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Miss MARY M. HOWARD, Principal. 


| Teacher of Singing and Lyric Declamation, Vocal | Lv MAN BRACKETT, 


and Physical Development. 
Pupils and Singers prepared for Concert, Oratorio 
and Opera, 


i Studio: 123 West 39th street, New York. 
Mr. RUDOLF KING, 
Pianist. 
Schwarzspanier Str. 15, Vienna, Austria. 
Miss ROSA LINDE, 


Contralto, 


For Terms and Dates address Henry Wolfsohn, 
331 East rath street, New York, 


PAYNE CLARKE, 
Primo Tenore. 


Concerts, Oratorio, Grand Opera. 
Henry Wolfsohn, 33: East r4th street, New York. 








PIANO, ORGAN AND CONDUCTING, 
152 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Chickering Fail Building. 
Artistic Singing. 
Howard Voice Method. 
MR. JOHN HOWARD has returned to New 
York for the season, Srup1o, 1328 Broapway (one 
door below 35th street, Sixth avenue side). 

Mr. Howard 1s called by Dr. Wolfenden, editor of 
** The Lancet "’ « London), ** the head of the physiologi- 
cal school of voice training.”” The progress of faith- 
ful pupils is wonderful. Even a few lessons decidedly 
improve the voice and often actually transform it. 
Each separate organ is first put under the pupil’s abso- 
lute control; then the few essential efforts are com- 
bined to produce the full and resonant tone of artistic 
delivery which every healthy throat is capable of ac- 
quiring. Hour for calling, 2:30 to 3:30, or by appoint- 
ment. ** Physiology of Artistic Singing,’’ $4.00. new 
work, ** Expression in Singing,’’ will soon be issued. 











__ Beading Bands. _ 





- | G!LMORE’S BAND. 


N. Y. Twenty-second Regiment Band. 


P. 8. GILMORE, Conductor. 
ADDRESS: 
164 West 86th Street, New York. 


CAPPA'S BAND. 


N. Y. Seventh Regiment 
Fifty-five Musicians, 





Band of 


Cc. A. CAPPA, Bandmaster, 
Music furnished for ali occasions. 


Address: 25 Union 8q., New York City. 


BAYN E’S BAND. 


69th Regiment, N. G. S. N. Y. 








WM. BAYNE, Bandmaster, 
251 Bowery, 
| Music furnished for Balls, Lodges, Clubs and Private 
i Parties. 
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THE VIRGIL PRAOCTION CLAVIER. 


‘* The only ect ally of the piano for teaching 
and practice.’’—JULIz Rive Kine. 

Used and recommended by the greatest artists 
and teachers. A Power in the mastery of all 
TECHNICAL DiFFICULTIES and in MEMORIZING. 


, CLAVieRs RENTED 
New Departure * AT A DISTANCE, 
with the privilege of purchase on easy terms after 
three months’ trial. First quarter’s rent applied 
on purchase. Send for circular concerning Rental 
Purchase Plan. New illustrated Catalogue sent 
free, Special rates to teachers on Claviers for 
personal use. 


THE VIRCIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO.., 26 W. Fifteenth St., New York. 








26 W. 15th Street, 


THE VIRCIL PIANO SCHOOL, *xerrinn'svenue. 


Devoted exclusively to the study of the Piano upon the rational methods of the PRACTICE CLAVIER. 


By this system artistic results are far more surely and quickly secured than by any other. The Training 
of Teachers a SPECIALTY. 


Fall Term begins Sept. 26. Sept. 23 and 24 are examination and enrollment days. 


appress THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 26 W. 15th St., New York. 


HENRY WOLFSOHN’S | LOUIS BLUMENBERG, 


Musical Bureau, MANAGER 
831 Hast 14th Street, | |NTERNATIONAL BUREAU 


NEW YORK. OF MUSIC, 
LEADING ARTISTS. 114 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


De Yere-Campanini- 
Remenyi Concerts. 


CLEMENTINE De VERE, 
ITALO CAMPANINI, 
EDOUARD REMENYI. 
ROMUALDO SAPIO, Musical Director. 


— > = 


Northern Pacific and California, 
JULY AND AUGUST, 1893. 


Sh atcndin 
For terms, dates and all particulars address 


HENRY WOLFSOHN’S MUSICAL BUREAU, 


331 EK. 14th Street, New York. 


STERN’S 


CONSRRVATORY »* MUSIC 


IN BERLIN, GERMANY. 
20 WILHELMSTRASSE. 


FOUNDED IN 1850, 


Directress, JENNY MEYER. 





Concerts, Receptions, 
&c,, arranged. 








Vocalists and instrumentalists for concerts, 
concert tours, opera, oratorio, church and 
salon. Correspondence on both sides of the 
Atlantic, Information regarding all musical 
attractions. Correspondence solicited. 


MOZART SYMPHONY CLUB 


of New York. 
Permanent address: 


827 SOUTH FIFTH ST., BROOKLYN, Ki. Y. 


Masses, RICHARD STOELZER and MARIO 
RLODRFCK, Proprietors 


WM.A.POND & CO. 


25 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 











In addition to their own very popular publications, 

keep all the Sheet Music and Music Books published in 

this country, together with the celebrated Schuberth, 

Boosey, Peters, Litoff and all other principal 

foreign editions, 

New Illustrated Catalogues of Violins, Banjos, 
Guitars, Flutes, Harps, Cornets, Strings and 
all other Musical Instruments mailed free, 


PIANOS AND ORGANS 
Of various makes at lowest prices. Write us if you 
intend pure sing. 


Special attention given to supplying the wants of 
teachers in every department of music. Correspondence 
solicited. All letters of inquiry cheerfully answered. 
Send for catalogue. Everything in the musical line. 


The Tourjée Conservatory of Music, 


H. TOURJEE, Director. 








a. Conservatory: Education in all branches of 
music, 

4. Opera School: Perfect education for the stage. 

¢. Choral classes. 

d. Lectures: History of music and composers. 

Principat Teacuers: Jenny Meyer, vocal; Freder- 


The most thorough! cusiggee Conservatory in this 
country. Embraces eleven distinct schools, including 
a thorough and complete practical course for the study 
of Piano and Organ Tuning. 


ick Gernsheim, Arno Kleffel, composition, conducting, 
organ and chorus c! ; Bussler, theory ; Professors 
Ehrlich, Gernsheim and Dreyschock, v. d. Sandt, piano; 
Florian Zajic, Exner, violin ; Espenhahn, 'cello. 





ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Centrai Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIECFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent rreze on 
application. 











GRAND 


Conservatory of Music 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


This renowned Music School offers the accumu- 
lated advantages of years of successful operation. 
Instructions in all branches of Vocal and Instrumental 
Music, Harmony, Composition, Instrumentation, 
Elocution and Dramatic Art, Foreign Languages, 
pe ng 008 oe i nh... have the use of a 

y appointed stage, with scenery, pipe organs, harp, 
and other free advan equal to 10 lessons 
kk. For particulars 


E, EBERHARD, Mus. Doc,, President, 
The Grand Conservatory of Music, 
142 West 28d St. New York. 





TUITION THE LOWEST. 


WORLD'S FAIR YEAR, desirable homes secured 
for Pupils. 


CATALOGUE MAILED FREE. 
245-247 STATE STREET, Chicago, Ill, 
WILLIAM @C. CARL, 


Concert Organist. 





Pupil of M. Alex. Guilmant, Paris, will resume in- 
struction on the large Roosevelt Organ at the First 
Presbyterian Church, Fifth Avenue and Twelfth Street, 


October 1. 
Address Studio, 57 West 17th Street, New York. 





Established in 1867. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


Thorough musical education after the 
methods of foremost European conserva- 
tories. 

Day and boarding pupils may enter at 
any time. 

Young ladies in the home department are 
under the persona; supervision of the direc- 
tress, For Catalogue address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence &ts., 





CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


The National Conservatory of Music of America, 


126 & 128 East Seventeenth St., New York. 
i1se2a. 

Flute—Mr. Otto Oesterle. 
Obee—Mr, Arthur Trepte. 
Clarionet—Mr. Richard Kohl. 

Bassoon—Mr. Adolf Sohst. 
French Horn—Mr. Cari Pieper. 
Cornet—Mr. Carl Sohst. 
Trombene—Mr. Frederick Letsch. 
Composition—Dr. Dvorak. 


OFFICERS: 
Mrs, Jeannetre M. Teurser, President. 
on, Wittiam G. Cuoate, Vice-President. 
Hon. Henry W. Cannon, 7reasurer. 
Mr. Epmunp C, Stanton, Secretary. 
x. Antonin Dvorak, Director. 


7 FACULTY: Harmony and Counterpoint. 
Director, Dr. Antonin Dvorak. Mr. John White. Mr. H. W. Parker. 
Singing. Solfeggio. 
Signor Romualdo Sapie. “Mensious Victor Capoul. Mr. Johannes Werschinger. Mr. Alberto Frencelli. 
Mr, Christian Fritsch. Mrs. Beebe Lawton. iss Leila La Fetra. 


Chamber Musie—Mr, Leopold Lichtenberg. 
Orchestra—To be selected. 
Chorus—Dr. Dvorak. 
Assistant—Mr. Rubin Goldmark. 
History of Musie—Mr, Henry T. Finck. 

Diction—Mr. W. V. Holt. 
/talian—Signor Pietro Cianelli. 
tment— Monsieur Mamert Bibeyran. 
encing— Monsieur Régis Senac 
Accompanist—Signor Ernesto Belli. 

Tuition, $100 and $200 the scholastic year. 
Entrance examinations will be held as follows: 
Composition—January 9, from 9 a. m.to 13m, 
Piano and Organ—Jvnuary 10, from Va. m. to 

12 m, and 2 to 5 p. m, 
Harp,’ Celle and all Orchestral lnstruments 
vary 11, from 9 a. m, to 12 m, 
Violin—January 11, from 2 to 5 p.m. 
Orchestra—January 11, from 4 to 6 p. m. 
Voice—January 12 and 13, from 9 a. m. to 
12 m. and 2to5 p.m.; January 13, 8to 10 p. m, 
Chorus— January 13, from 8 to 10 p.m, 
For further particulars address 
EDMUND C. STANTON, Secretary, 
126 and 128 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 


oer. Miss Katharine W. Evans. 
r. Wilford Watters, 
Singinge—Pr atory—Miss Annie Wilson. 
Opera Class—Mr, Victor Capoul. 
Conductor af Opera—Mr. Anton Seidl, 
Répertoire—Signor Ernesto Belli. 
Operatic Chorus—-To be selected, 
Oratorio Class—Mrs, Beebe Lawton. 


Piano. 
Mr. Rafael Joseffy. Mrs. Jessie Pinney Baldwin. 
Miss Adele Margulies, Mr. Id Winkler, 

Miss Elinor Comstock, Mr, J. G. Huneker. 
eet 

i L ps. iss Carrie Konigsberg. | 
Miss Adelaide Okell. Miss Grace Povey. 

Mrs. M. Beardsley. Mr. Albert Mildenberg. 


Organ. } 

Mr.S. P, Warren. Mr. John White. Mr. H, W. Parker. | 

Harf—Mr. John Cheshire. } 

olin. | 

Mr. Leopold Lichtenberg. | 
Mr. Juan Buitrago. 

Viola— Mr. Jan Koert. | 


Mr. 


Stage De, 





Miss Mabel Phi 


Madame Camilla Urso. 
Mr. Jan Koert. 


Violoncello. 


Mr. Victor Herbert. Mr. Emile Knell. 
Contrabass—Mr. Ludwig Manoly. 


SCHARWENKA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 





387 E. 68th STREET (Near Madison Avenue) NEW YORK. 
(Formerly 81 Fifth Avenue.) 
XAVER SCHARWENKA, - Director, 


ROYAL PRUSSIAN PROFESSOR AND COURT PIANIST TO THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA 





A Seminary for the education of Teachers, 

Lectures on History of Music every Saturday. 

Students and Faculty Concerts a special feature. 

Fashionable and accessible location, 

Spacious and finely appointed studios. 

Students from a distance will be assisted in procuring 
desirable boarding places. 


FOR TERMS AND PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 
EMIL GRAMM, General Manager. 


Fall Term begins September 19, Examinations begin September 1. 
Students can enter at any time. 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


HAMBURG, GERMANY. 


The instruction is both practical and theoretical and embraces the following branches: Solo Singing 
Concert and Opera), Chorus Singing ; Piano, Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Orchestral Instruments of all kinds ; 
i Quartct and Orchestra! Playing ; Harmony, Composition, History of the Atsthetics of Music, Italian 

nguage. 

THE FEES ARE: Higher Classes, 330 marks; Middle Classes, 230 marks annually, 
Full particulars to be found in the prospectus, which can be had gratis by addressing 


J. VON BERNUTH, 


Royal Professor, Director of the Philharmonic Concerts and of the Sing Academy 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, SONDERSHAUSEN, Thoringia, Germany. 


(Under the patronage of the Court.) 


All grades of musical students, from beginners 
upwards to the most advanced, receive a uniform, 
excellent and systematic instruction in all branches of 
music, 

The Piano, Vocal, Harmony and Violin departments 
are taught by renowned artists of both European and 
American fame. 














OMPLETE education in musica! branches, including solo singing for opera and concert. Annual Dues; 
Vocal Department, $50 Instrumental Department, $38 (150 marks), Cost of living in good families, 
$125 a year and upward (sco marks). Free admission for pupils to the concerts of the court orchestra, 

and vocal as well as theory pupils have free admission to the general rehearsals of the opera. 


Director, Prof. SCHROEDER, Court Conductor. 


Beek em sO cn 





“om can be but one 


voice regarding its 


excellent results 


MADAME ASHFORTH 


Steno-Phonetic System for Vocal Sight Reading. 


Address by letter MISS M. F. SMITH, 
i786 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CoO., 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS AnDIMPORTERSB, 

21 East 17th Street (three doors west of Broadway), 
NEW YoRK. 

SOLE AGENTS forthe UNITED STATES, 


Besides their own publications, for the publications of 
CHAP PELI. & CO., 
ROBT. COCEHES c& CO., 
J.B. CRAMER c& CO., 
HOPWOOD ck CREW, 
HRUTCHINGS «&~ ROMER, 
J. & IJ. HOPBINSON, 


New lists of our own publications now ready. 
Monthly lists of the publications of the five houses will be published regularly, with 
TRADE IMPRINTS if so ordered. 
6” Please write for these lists and catalogues. 


THE Puonevic Cl pua ber 











London, England, 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








HAZELTON 











BROTHERS 





THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS “iD rA WOs_” EVERY RESPECT. 


“i——+—- APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. ~<«<—_——— >» 


Wos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YOoRE. 
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STECK 


Without a Rival for Tone, Touch and Durability. 


THE INDEPENDENT IRON FRAME 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


PIANO. 


GEO. STECK & CO., Manufacturers. 


WAREROOMS: 


STECK HALL, 11 E. Fourteenth Street, New York. 





SUMMIT MHEG. CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PIANO COVERS 
In Plush, Felt, Fleece, Gossamer and Rubber. 
PIANO STOOLS. 
SILK AND PLUSH SCARFS. 
Lambrequins. Curtains. Portieres. 


13 EAST 17th STREET, 


Bet. Broadway and Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 








HUGO KRAEMER, Proprietor. 





WITH THE NEW 
Sort STop. 
TONE, TOUCH, DESIGN, 


DURABILITY AND WORKMANSHIP, | IANOS. 


HIGH GRADE.—TWO SIZES.—TEN STYLES. 


TERRITORY PROTECTED, WRITE FOR PRICES. 


PRESCOTT PIANO CO. 


CONCORD, N. H. 


FRAT! & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Pheumatic Pianos, 


SELF PLAYING 


ORCHESTRION ORGANS, 
CONCERTINOS, 


Fer Shows, Dancing Halls, &c. 
(played by crank), 


SALOON ORGANS 


BARREL ORGANS. 


Catalogue on Application, 


PRESCOTT 


EXCEL IN 


























Renowned all over 
the World. 





AGENTS WANTED, 





No. 73 Schénhauser Allee, 





BERLIN, CERMANY. 


AUGUST POLLMANN, 


nimporter and Musical Instruments 
ver 
Kind. 













Brass Band 
Instruments, String 
Band Instruments, Ac- 
cordions, Harmonicas, Strings, 

&e. The Celebrated Pollmann Banjos, 
Guitars, Mandolins and Violins, The elegant 
new patented Mandolin Banjo, as per cut. The most 
beautiful finish, sweetest tone and easiest string instrument 
to learn to *'ay on yet manufactured. Patented May 3, 1887. 


70 & 72 Franklin St, ‘sratway, Mew York City. 





ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J.& C. FISCHER, & 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


92,000 MANUFACTURED. 











World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Street, NEW YORE. 











GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 





THESE INSTRUMENTS HAVE BEEN BEFORE THE PUBLIC FOR FIFTY-FIVE YEARS, AND 
UPON THEIR EXCELLENCE ALONE HAVE ATTAINED AN 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, 
WHICH ESTABLISH THEM 


Unequaled in TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP and DURABILITY. 
Every Piano fully Warranted for Five Years. 





NEW YORK. 
148 Fifth Avenue. 


BALTIMORE: WASHINGTON: 
22 & 24 E. Baltimore St. 817 Pennsylvania Ave. 
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INETwW7 ! 


POLYPHONE, 
HYMNOPHONE, 
SYMPHONION. 


The old fashioned cylinder music 
box with a limited set of tunes is now 
a thing of the past. 

Look at the cut, See the disks 
Every disk means a new tune. You 
can buy 1,000 disks and have 1,c0o 
tunes, or ten disks or tentunes. They 
are inexpensive and much quicker 
%: sold than any other style. Wake up, 
dealers, and increase your business 
this fall. More profit, more satisfac- 
tion all round. 

NEW DESIGNS IN CASES. 
Send for Catalogue. 


> FRED. H. SANDER, 


Sole Importer and Manufacturer, 
146 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


NEw’! 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION, 


HIGHEST AWARDS AT NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION, 18865, 
AND MELBOURNE, 1889. 


BEHR BROS. 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


BEHR BROS. & CO. 








eg oe PT Warerooms: BEHR BROS. HALL, 
pert 81 Fifth Ave., New York. 


114 East Third Street. 
FACTORY : Corner of 11th Ave, and West 29th St., New York. 


THE WEHLE PIANO, 


HONEST, GOOD TONED AND HANDSOME. 


There is money for the Dealer in this Piano. Send for Catalogue. 


OSCAR WEAUALE, 


282 NINTH AVE., near 27th St., NEW YORK CITY. 


High Grade Upright Pianos.| =“ *»ve REMOVED 
———— from 819 BROADWAY to our 
* NEW BUILDING, 


18 East 22d Street, 


NEV YTYToR=Ez. 


T.B. HARMS & CO. 
A CBLEBRATED CASE 


GRAND RAPIDS PIANO CASE CO. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
WE SOLICIT CORRESPONDENCE. 




















: S. L. HOUSE Co., 
Plano Manufacturers, 
125 and 127 South Clinton $t., CHICAGO, ILL. 








LOUIS CEHLERT, 


IMPORTER OF AND DEALER IN 


Piano Felts, Action Cloths, Buckskins, Etce., 


SOLE AGENT FOR DITTERSDORFER GERMAN HAMMER AND DAMPER FELTS, 
MULHOUSE FINE PIANO KEY CLOTHS. 


204 East 18th Street, 


BOOSEY & CO., “232 


NEW YORK AND LONDON. Songs, Church Services, Etc., Etc. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUES. 


BNOCH @ S08, Lecien Meniond, 3 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., 
NEW YORK. 








New York. 





Publishers of the latest Songs and 
Ballads by the most eminent com- 
posers and the famous 


BOOSEY EDITION 


JAMES BATH, London, England. 
PATERSON & SONS, Edinburgh, Scotland. 


WICKHAM, CHAPMAN& CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO PLATES. 


CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED. 


ALSO 








SPRINGFIELD, OHTO, 





ESTABLISHED 1879. 


LAWRENCE & SON PIANO CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BIiGH GRADE 


Grand, Square and Upright Pianos, 


Agents Wanted. Send for Catalogue. 
MARIETTA, OHIO. 











Dresde n, 


jmcu  RONISCH ond 


Maker to Royal Courts of Saxony and Sweden and Norway. 


‘ 
<c 
Ge cmany, 





Founded in 1846, 
Over 20,000 in Uae, 
Highest Awards 
and 
Decorations from several 
Courts, 


| 4 large dieplay of these excellent Pianoe will be found at the 











COLUMBIAN EXHIBITION, CHICAGO, 1893. 














THE NUNEZ ACADEMY oF MUSIC 


WILL OPEN FOR THE RECEPTION OF PUPILS 
January 9, 1893, at 8x Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


The System of Instruction in all Branches of Music is 


NEW, RAPID AND TMOROUGH. 





GONZALO de J. NUNEZ, Director. RUSH ROBINSON, Business Manager. 


HBERsSsCHEL FENTON, 


—DEALER IN— DEALER IN 
Old Violins, Guitars, Mando- Banjourines, Banjorettes, 
lins, ELECTRIC BANJOS, Florentine Strings, Bows, 
&e., Cases, &e., 


No. 61 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORE. 
<7" OLD INSTRUMENTS BOUGHT, SOLD OR EXCHANGED, REPAIRED, &c. 


CORNISH & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 25 YEARS, 
—- MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


Upright Cabinet Grand Pianos and 
Church, School, Lodge and Parlor Organs. 


FACTORIES AND OFFICES: WASHINGTON, N. Jj. 
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UR Productions of the present year are 














the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical 
examination of the musi- 
cal profession and the 


public, 


CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 





METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION 
OF AMERICA. 


PIANO TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES, 


Desinks § William Mason, Mus. Doc, A. C, M., and 
**F8* | Albert Ross Parsons, A. C. M. 


Dudley Buck, President, 

Albert Ross Parsons, Vice-/’resident 

Harry Rowe Shelley, @¢ Vice-President 

R. Huntington Woodman, Organ Department 


Chickering Wall, 


NEW YORK. 


Emilic Agramonte, Operatic Director 
Charles B, Hawley, Musical Director. 


Residence Department for Pupils from a distance. 


Circulars sent on application. Address 


H. W. GREENE, Sec'y and Treas., 
19-21 KE. 14th STREET, NEW YORK. AGA DEMY 


CONCERT DIRECTION. 
DANIEL MAYER, OF OPERA, 
Frank van der Stucken, Musical Director. 


LONDON, ENGLAND, 
W. F. Rochester, - Stage Director. 


PLD 





SOLE AGENT FOR 


PADEREWSKI, 


Seumowska, Gorski, Sauret, Jean Gerardy, Evan- A practical School of Opera and 
geline Florence, Belle Cole, Katharine Fisk and Dramatic Instruction. For terms 
Marguerite Macintyre, Ben Davies, Norman Sal- 
mond, Plunket Greene, London Symphony Concerts, apply at Chickering Hall on Mon- 
and the principal vocal and instrumental! celebrities, 





days and Saturdays from 11 to 1 





Note Change of Address | 0'clock. 


to larger premises: 
18 Great Marlborough Street, 
LONDON, W. 








CABLEGRAMS, “ Liszt, London.” | 








J. RAYNER, 


MATIOGANY. 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


ALL KINDS OF CUT SAWED VENEERS. 


Foot Houston St., East River, Fulton and Morgan Streets, 
NEW YORK, 3 CHICAGO. 





ESTEY ORGANS 


NEVER IN SO GREAT DEMAND 


AS IN 


isso. 





Royal Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School), 
DRASDIAN, GEPAMANY. 


Thirty-seventh year, 47 different branches taught. Last year, 749 pupils. 87 teachers, among whom for 
Theoretical branches are Felix Driiseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Prof. Dr, Ad. Siern, &c.; for Piano, Prof. Déring, 
Prof, Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Schmole, Sherwood ,Tyson-Wolff, Mus. Doc,, &c.; 
for Organ, Music Director HSpner, Organist Janssen; for String and Wind Instruments, the most prominent 
members of the Royal Court Orchestra, at the head of whom are Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concert- 
master Fr. Griitzmacher ; for Vocal Culture, Chamber Singer Miss Ag!. Orgeni, honorary member of the Court 
Theatre, Mrs. Otto Alvsieben, Mann, &c,; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer Eichberger, Court Actor Senff 
Georgi, &c. Education from the beginning to the finish. Full courses or single branches. Principal admission 
times, beginning of April and beginning of September. Admission granted also at other times. Prospectus and 
full list of teachers at the offices of Tus Musicat Courier and through Prof, EUGEN KRANTZ, Director. 





W. H, WILLIAMS, Pres, W. THATCHER, Vice-Pres, A. S. WILLIAMS, Sec. and Treas, 


THe ASTORIA VENEER MILLS. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


All Hinds of Cut ? Saured Veneers. 


This company make a specialty of the manufacturing of Poplar and Walnut Lumber 
for the use of the Piano and Organ Trades. Catalogues mailed on application. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 120 East Thirteenth Street, New York City. 


AUFFERMANN’s _ | he Towers School of Vocal Music, 


For imparting the best possible instruction in Voice 
Culture and Dramatic Singing. 
’ Director, JOHN TOWERS, lof Pinsuti 


pupil c 
ott Eant 494 St; Now Yorks’ _ | Seeeteaieteetesseeteaie 








Catalogues mailed tree on application. 
9 K. 17th St., off Union Square, New York, 





WEBER, 
GRAND ann UPRIGHT PIANOS. 





Warerooms: 


Fifth Avenue, corner West Sixteenth Street, New York. 


Manufactories: 121, 123,125,127 Seventh Avenue; 147, 149, 151 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West Seventeenth Street, NEW YORK. 
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The Musical Courier. 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY 


MUSICAL COURIER COMPANY, 


19 Union Square W., New York. 
ESTABLISHED JANUARY, (880. 
Ne. SSO. 


EDITORS: 


MARC A. BLUMENBERG. 
JAMES G. HUNEKER, 








OTTO FLOERSHEIM, 
HARRY O. BROWN. 





BUSINESS DEPARTMENT: 


SPENCER T. DRIGGS. R. S. MAXWELL, 
A. T. KING. FRANK M, STEVENS. 
WESTERN OFFICE: Chicago, 2% Wabash Ave., Joun E, Hatt’ 
Manager. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 382 West St. 
BERLIN, GERMANY: Puutuirr Rotn, 84a Liitzow St. 
LEIPSIC, GERMANY: Gzsrtver Hue, KSnigstrasse 16, 
LONDON AND PARIS: Brentano's. 








Subscription (including postage) invariably in advance. 
Yearly, $4.00; Foreign, $5.00 ; Single Copies, Ten Cents, 








RATES FOR ADVERTISING, 


PER INCH, 
Three Months.......... .. $20.00 | Nine Months.............. $60.00 
 £ | STE RSs t- 40.00 | Twelve Months.............. 80, 


Special rates for preferred positions. 

Advertisements for the current week must be handed in by 5 F. m. on 
Monday. 

All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check 
draft, or money orders, payable to the Musica. Courier Company. 








American News Company, New York, General Distributing 
Agents. 
Western News Company, Chicago, Western Distributing Agents. 





NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 28, 1892. 








HESE must be thriving times for the Leipsic 
‘*Muskalisches Wochenblatt,” for it sends out 
copies wrapped up in old sheets of THE Musica. 
Courter. ‘‘ Thrift, Horatio, thrift ;” likewise Ger- 
man thrift, Horatio. 
- 
HE London “ Magazine of Music” in a recent 
issue says that 
There is in Dr. Jouchim’s possession a sonata for piano and violin, 
a jeu d’esprit written in 1853 in collaboration with Brahms and 
Dietrich, which has probably never been heard here. Its history is 
acurious one. Joachim was expected to play at a concert in Diissel- 
dorff, and the sonata was composed as a humorous suprise to him. 
Dietrich wrote the allegro in A minor, Schumann an intermezzo in 
F, Brahms an allegro in C minor and Schuman completed the work 
with a finale in A minor and major. If only as a curiosity this 
work might some day be accorded a hearing. 

By all means let us have this composite work. 
Musical collaboration is seldom successful, even when 
a De Koven collaborates with Offenbach, This may 
turn out otherwise. 


6 44HE MEISTER” for November does not contain 
the usual quota of good things, though it is 
interesting withal. 

The editor, Mr. Wm, Ashton Ellis, pays a touching 
tribute to the late Julius Cyriax, one of the most 
ardent champions for the Wagnerian cause in Eng- 
land. C.F. Glasenapp discusses ‘‘ Wagner as a Man,” 
and Wagner's ‘‘The Germans’ Fate in Paris” is 
brought to a conclusion. It is clever and Heine-like 
in its thrusts, for the blade of Wagner’s was usually 
double edged. Mr. Ellis is doing missionary work 
for Wagner music in London and deserves the sym- 
pathy which should ever be extended to a man who 
fights a battle almost single handed and with the 
noblest ideals at stake. 














DR. STAINER'S BOOK. 

F our readers will refer to the issue of November 2 
I of THE Musical Courter they. will find in a 
lengthy editorial called ‘‘ Intellect versus Emotion,” 
a detailed reference to Dr. Stainer’s pamphlet called 
‘*Music in its Relation to the Intellect and the Emo- 
tions,” published by Novello, Ewer & Co., London 
and New York, In this editorial, written before we 





had read the lecture (for it is from a lecture delivered 
June 8, 1892, in the Sheldonian Theatre, Oxford, 
England), we used with approbation an abstract of 
Dr. Stainer’s views, which appeared in the London 
‘*Musical News,” and which the well-known writer, 
Mr. T. L, Southgate, annotated in his usual incisive 
manner. 

Since then the pamphlet has been read and digested, 
and we can earnestly recommend it to such of our 
readers as are interested in the whys and where- 
fores of music esthetics. The book is sixty pages, 
but it contains more common sense in this brief space 
than may be found in many weighty tomes. 

We cannot refrain from making here several apt 
quotations, although the book should be read as a 
whole. Writing of the symphonic form Dr. Stainer 
has this bit, which might profitably be read by those 
young composers to whom the symphonic form seems 
obsolete : 

‘‘ The symphonic form has up to the present time 
proved itself of sufficient elasticity of outline not to 
hamper the free aspirations of genius, and to be, 
moreover, a form that by the prescribed variation in 
the character of its successive movements permits a 
composer to express emotions of different and most 
contrasted kinds; while, on the other hand, the form 
is sufficiently well defined and recognizable to give 
the hearers some tangible basis of intellectual activity 
combined with indefinite feeling of repose which is 
felt when it is known that the composer /as selected 
a form, and that we may look for the expression of 
his thoughts and emotions within that form.” 

The italicizing of ‘‘ has” is Dr. Stainer’s, not ours. 
These be words of exceeding wisdom and might be 
conned with advantage by those critics who discern 
in the symphonic form retrogression and decay. To 
be sure, it is not advisable to compose symphonies 
when you have nothing symphonic to say. Even 
such a great master as Tschaikowsky commits this 
error at times, inasmuch as he has given us a sym- 
phony in which the themes are not of a symphonic 
character. There are various modifications of the 
symphonic form which are most suitable vehicles for 
the expression of certain ideas, but the symphony 
proper still remains as the greatest method for the 
conveyance of great musical thoughts that has hither- 
to been invented. When something better is dis- 
covered, then it too must be shelved. 

Dr. Stainer has a delicate sense of humor, for ina 
footnote he suggests that ‘‘a real and unfailing test 
of the value of new works would be to present them 
to hearers absolutely without any information as to 
their composer, character or aim, each hearer being 
ina separate cell to prevent collusion.” Naturally 
enough the professional and unprofessional criticisms 
thus evoked would furnish rich reading. Dr. Stainer 
is a logical opponent tothe fundamental errors of 
program music. Altogether this little pamphlet may 
be classed among the really valuable contributions 
to the literature of music. Novello, Ewer & Co. have 
published at various times primers which may be 
commended for concision and sound musical infor- 
mation. The piano, the organ, the violin, harmony, 
instrumentation, counterpoint and fugue, all are ad- 
mirably treated by acknowledged authorities and for 
the student are a veritable Gradus ad Parnassum. 








TWO LETTERS. 
HE following brief correspondence needs no par- 
ticular comment, except that Mr. Wilson's letter 
is dated from Boston, though the envelope in which it 
came bore the imprint of the Chicago post office. 
Perhaps Editor Wilson really resides in Boston and 
conducts the functions of Secretary Wilson at Chi- 
cago on the long distance telephone principle, or 
mayhap, and this is a sinister suggestion, the dual 
nature of this ‘‘ Jekyll and Hyde” may possess the 
faculty of projecting at will through space its astral 
souls. But to the letters : 
Letter No. 1. 
Boston, Mass., December 2, 1892. 
To the Publisher Musical Courier, 19 Union square, 
New York City: 

DEAR Sir—As the exchange of publications bet- 
ween proprietors and editors is, in my opinion, in 
the nature of a courtesy and compliment, I cannot 
consistently continue to send my paper to you, be- 
cause I think your attitude toward me is, to say the 
least, unfair. 

I must ask you to discontinue sending your paper 
to me at my Chicago address and the other copy 
which, against my wishes, you have continued to send 
to me, 154 Tremont street, Boston. Try to arrange 





this before your next issue and save yourself the an- 
noyance of having your paper refused by me. 
Yours, &c., G. H. WILLSON. 





Letter No, 2. 
NEw YORK, December 21, 1892. 
G. H. Wilson, Esq., Chicago, Til.: 

DEAR Sir—Yours of December 2 received to-day. 
The Chicago ‘‘ Musical Herald” is not on our ex- 
change list. Since the first of this year we have dis- 
couraged exchanges with’ monthlies, as it is rather 
unsatisfactory to send fifty-two papers in exchange 
for twelve, no matter how valuable the contents of 
those twelve may be. 

THE MusIcaL Courier has been sent to you in your 
official capacity. No matter who the incumbent of 
the office may be the paper will be sent to him for 
the purpose of assisting him in his official duties. No 
exchange is required. If you believe, as you say, 
that the attitude of this paper is unfair to you, the 
columns are open to you to reply to those articles you 
must have read. The success of THE MUSICAL 
COURIER is due to the recognition of its indebtedness 
to the world and its constituents as a newspaper. 

If we should take into consideration the feelings of 
individuals, and particularly the feelings of officials, 
it would be equivalent to the abandonment of prin- 
ciple. We are not interested in the person. You 
must be kind enough to remember that we are appeal- 
ing to 50,000 people every week, and the same rules 
that apply to small papers are entirely inoperative 
with the THE MusIcAL COURIER. 

Yours respectfully, 
MUSICAL COURIER COMPANY. 





“SOUND AND MUSIC.” 

€£ GOUND and Music” is a stout volume of 436 

S pages, with appendices and a complete index, 
and is by the Rev. J. A. Zahm, C. C. S., professor of 
physics in the University of Notre Dame, Indiana. 
A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, are the publishers. 
We not only heartily indorse the views of the author, 
but believe it is the most complete book of its sort in 
English—Helmholtz up to date, in fact. All that con- 
cerns the physical basis of sound of music is treated 
in the most luminous and thorough manner, and the 
illustrations, models of their sort, are almost as satis- 
fying and as convincing as if the experiments they 
pictorially record were actually being performed. 
Father Zahm’s mastery of his subject is undoubted, 
and if the musician, the student, the amateur and the 
music critic—we lay stress on the latter—wish to 
know all about sound and its relations to music—ina 
word, to know as deep as the mind of man has so far 
delved into science of tone—let them get Father 
Zahm’s book and read and learn from it. 





WE APPROVE. 
HE ‘Daily Record,” of Roanoke, Va., is showing 
the proper spirit of criticism by refusing to ac- 
cept a performance on any other ground except its 
merit. In speaking of a concert company that re- 
cently visited that enterprising community it pub- 
lishes these remarks : 

A small but largely disappointed audience left the Academy of 
Music at a late hour Saturday night. The second in the Academy 
course of concerts was given by the Schumann-Went worth Combi- 
nation, and was a plain disappointment tothe audience. We do not 
wish to be understood as asserting that it was all bad, but we do 
wish to emphasize the fact that it was all far below the artistic ex- 
cellence which we had been led toexpect. The first soprano, from 
long quartet service, is obliged to use head tones watil any others 
are impossible without a break in the voice. The best voice of the 
quartet was possessed by the second soprano, but her solo work was 
utterly devoid of animation. The second contralto scored the hit 
of the evening by striking some very low notes and displaying 


about all the dramatic ability there was in the quartet. We know 
of no excuse, however, which justified her singing anything so old 
and mouldy as “ Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep," or that utterly 
worthless encore song, ‘Tit for Tat.’’ The ensemble singing was 
most enjoyable, and showed what good effects can be produced by 
careful training, even if the individual voices are but mediocre in 
quality. 

As to the elocutionist, or “impersonator,’’ as the handbills say, 
it would be charity to say nothing, but it would not be justice to the 
audience or to the city. We can go into our public schools and find 
teachers who can do better work than Mr. Wentworth did. He may 
be able to do better, and this very fact, or supposition, is cause for 
complaint. Roanoke is no backwoods country village, but is as 


truly cosmopolitan as New York or Chicago, and has music lovers 
and musicians who have received their educations in the leading art 
centres, not only of this country, but of Europe as well, and for any 
concert company to come to Roanoke and regale us with such mu- 
sical pabulum as “ Little Jack Horner," or “ The Green Grass Grows 
All Round,” is an insult to our intelligence. As was the case at the 
first concert, so it was at the second—there were no programs, and 
not even an apology for their inexcusable absence, True, there 
were some “specimen” programs which were not followed. The 
public will stand a great deal that is unavoidable, but have no par- 
tiality for being treated like overgrown children. If the Slayton 
Lyceum Bureau is to blame for this neglectthen it is time they 
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learned that the public does not propose to throw their money away 
without a vigorous protest. The management of the Academy of 
Music should insist upon having what, no doubt, they supposed they 
were wetting, that is, the best of everything. The first concert was 
a most decided artistic if not financial success. The second one 
was neither, and unless the public can be assured of something bet- 
musically at future concerts the attendance will grow smaller 


for the ad- 


ter 
in place of larger, which we ardently wish, not only 
vancement of music, but for the benefit of the managers, who risk 


so much financially to gratify the artistic tastes of the Roanoke 


public 
Pr i re plain to the most casual observer that the management of the 
Academy have been imposed upon 

Some months ago THe Musica. Courier called 
attention to the poorly equipped and rather cheap 
combinations called concert companies sent out by 
lyceums and lyceum bureaus. They receive a great 
many favorable local notices, but this one at Roanoke 
evidently came across a man who could distinguish at 
at once where the defects were and who was respon- 
sible for them. We approve entirely of the article 
and its self-evident motives. 





DO RE MI DE KOVEN. 

ESPITE Mr. W. S. B. Matthew's masterly and eva- 
D sive defense of Mr. De Koven inthe current issue 
of ‘‘ Music " (he calls his screed ‘‘ In Re De Koven;” 
why not ‘* Zum Zum De Koven ?”), the battle still rages, 
and let it be confessed with this result, a result that 
delighteth the heart of Managers Hill and Aronson 
the Casino is crowded nightly. Not satisfied, how- 
ever, with pecuniary glory, Mr. Compiler De Koven 
goes for brother composers, and in the ‘‘ Sun” last 
week he rather sneers at ‘‘ The Isle of Champagne.” 
Apart from the fact that the libretto of this extrava- 
ganza is ffom the pen of a well-known newspaper 
man, Mr. Charles Alfred Byrne, and consequently a 
colleague of Mr. De Koven’s (or has Mr. De Koven 
left daily journalism forever?), and should be treated 
accordingly, the music of ‘‘The Fencing Master” 
was borrowed from the same sources as the music of 
“The Isle of Champagne,” with this difference, how- 
ever, a deft hand is wanting in the latter work and is 
plainly visible in the former operetta and also in 
‘*Robin Hood,” but whose deft hand, however, depon- 
ents saith not. However, let Mr. Byrne have his say ; 
he had this in last Sunday's ‘* Morning Journal :” 


Mr, De Koven has been airing himself somewhat of late as to his 
notions of the comic opera of the future, He thinks it should be 
romantic He frowns on opera bouffe and burlesque 
opera, He thinks we have we have been too flippant, and that the 


and serious 


the comic opera composer who is to come (he does not name him- 
self) will insist upon more dignity and less nonsense in the libretto: 
Still, we have not known the time when the world did not like good 
honest fun and genuine laughter. There 
why good music should not be allied to good humor, and it is a fact 
that whatever the music may have been, the funniest operas have 
always been the most popular 

if Mr, De Koven had borrowed less from other sources for “ The 
Fencing Master,” and had given the time that he took looking over 
other men's scores to weaving out ingenious ideas (he has the ability) 
it would not be now necessary for Mr. Smith to be inventing more 
fun for “The Fencing Master." and for Mr. Hill to be engaging 
Mr. Marius in place of the rather dismal Mr. Hopper. If there is one 
fault about “The Fencing Master" it is not funny enough. Else 
why at this late day would Mr. Smith be rewriting the comedy of 
the piece? ; 

This is probably the best answer to Mr. De Koven’'s remarks. 


is no reason in the world 


Funnier still is the coincidence of a ‘Zum Zum" song 
in ‘‘ The Isle of Champagne,” which you all know 
was brought out many months before ‘‘ The Fencing 
Master.” It might be incidentally remarked here 
that the same stage manager staged both produc- 
tions, and—well, thought transference again, we sup- 
pose. Mr. Matthews says that Mr. Seeboeck, of Chi- 
cago, denies all participation in the Koven opera. 
“That ten years ago, perhaps,” says Editor 
Matthews, ‘‘when Mr. De Koven was just beginning 
in the larger forms of compositon, he did some scor- 
ing for him in an opera which never came to publica- 
tion; but that he had never done any work whatever 
upon his later operas, and never to his knowledge 
had he written melodies for De Koven.” 

Could be have done it without his knowledge? 
Gruesome thoughts, for we have heard that Mr. 
Seeboeck has at times subconscious soul states, as 
our brethren of the Pschysical Research Society say. 
Will hypnotism after all crop up in the controversy ? 
Depend if it does manager J. M. Sidewhiskerless Hill 
will use the idea for all it is worth, and we expect to 
see huge posters with the counterfeit of Reginald the 
compiler, monocle and all, depicted as using his 
secret and black arts on living composers, such as 
Dvorak, Tschaikowsky, Grieg and Saint-Saéns. If 
this could be, what a rebirth, a Renaissance, to use 
the proper expression, American operatic music 
would have, A music drama in which ‘‘ Eugeny One- 
gin,” ‘* Cavalleria Rusticana,” ‘‘ Henry VIII.,” Norwe- 
gian and Slavic coloring all blended in that delightful 
olla-podrida, known as the De Koven opera (pat- 





ented) would be the weird result. However, to be 
serious about a not very serious subject, is there not 
too much attention paid this absurd De Koven matter? 
What if Mr. De Koven did compose every note of 
his music, orchestrate it and all—what then? 

At the best it is poor, weak stuff—an echo of echoes 
—clumsily joined together and lacking style, nobil- 
ity, originality and even technic. There are a thou- 
sand American operas at a fair computation that are 
better than anything Mr. Gastaldon-Offenbach- 
Genée - Seeboeck-Janotta-Lecocq - Milloecker-Vogrich 
(?) De Koven has done. How can he be called by the 
press a ‘‘rising young composer and an honor to his 
country " when he has never written a line that sug- 
gests even individuality of treatment, much less of 
inspiration. Rot, daily newspaper rot, all of it! We 
bear no malice against Mr. De Koven—greatness of 
its sort has been thrust upon him—but he must not 
fancy he is a composer any more than he is a news- 
paper man. He is a journalist compiler, perhaps; 
or, better still, if his vanity is wounded, he may with- 
out exaggeration be called the best compiler of 
music among newspaper men and the best newspa- 
per man among music compilers, though this is hard 
on compilers and newspaper men alike. 

We admit Mr. De Koven’s versatility ; he can lead 
an orchestra as well as sign his name to a criticism ; 
lead a cotillon better than he sings, play the piano 
better than he compiles ; all this we do admit, but he 
can't compose music. Butchered to make a Gotham 
holiday, as he has been, we part with him reluctantly. 
Only, don’t abuse comic opera, Mr. De Koven. It’sa 
fowl bird that refuses to sit on eggs that are self laid, 
slightly to alter an old saying. And now ashort fare- 
well until ‘‘ The Knickerbockers”” next week in Bos- 
ton brings to light many forgotten beauties of opera 
bouffe classics. Go to, Reggie! thou’rt a parlous fel- 
low, and after thou hast conned the dictionary inter- 
pretation of ‘‘fellow” substitute the word ‘ music” 
for ‘‘ sheep.” 








1892. 


A RETROSPECTIVE GLANCE, 





HE musical year of 1892, which has almost merged 
into 1893, has been an active and an interesting 
year. Its most startling events were, naturally 
enough, the burning of the Metropolitan Opera 
House Saturday morning, August 27, and the death 
of little Ricci Patti (Aunt Adelina’s hairless Mexican 
dog, of whom we said ‘‘ Requiespup in pace”), The 
loss to dramatic music was great in consequence of 
the former event, for we have had no opera, and 
probably will have none, even if Manager Hammer- 
stein does give English opera. This is a loss, for 
after Anton Seidl took the conductor's chair at the 
Metropolitan Opera House during Messrs. Abbey, 
Schoeffel and Grau’s regime, there was a marked im- 
provement in the work done, and those three versa- 
tile artists, the De Reszké brothers and Lassalle, gave 
us a taste of Wagner, a Gallic taste, but a welcome 
one withal, 

We are being told occasionally, not so frequently 
as of yore, however, that the public is tired of the 
Wagner music drama, If the public is tired of Wag- 
ner, then it must be tired of music sung in operatic 
representations, for Wagner was the only drawing 
card abroad and here, too. If the last season of Ger- 
man opera had not been so brutally mismanaged at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, we would still be en- 
joying the mighty dramas of Richard Wagner, before 
whose powerful genius all the puny tribe of Mascag- 
nis and other imitators fade into nothingness. But 
the end is not yet. German opera, or, better still, 
opera in English, will be given successfully in this 
city, and Wagner's music will be the chief musical 
pabulum of its répertoire. The public last season 
spewed up for the last time the old repertory; its 
stomach accustomed to strong, nourishing musical 
food could no longer stand such sickening sweet- 
meats. 

Even Italy herself has thrown up the sponge, for her 
new school has eschewed obsolete methods and has 
ranged itself on the side of progress. Perhaps after 
all it was not a bad thing for Messrs. Abbey, Schoeffel 
& Grau that the opera house did burn down, for their 
experiences this season might have been frosty ones, 
The coming of Dr. Antonin Dvordk under the auspices 
of the. National Conservatory has, too, been a tremen- 
dously significant event in the musical history of 
America, and one that is fraught with the greatest 
meanings for our musical future. He is a world 
renowned composer, his activities are unabated, and 





with his art enthusiasms the blossoming of new 
ideals in this land of the free may bring forth the 
most happy results. Asa teacher he is doing noble 
work already, and his example is proving a great 
stimulus to the ambitious young American composer. 

Andthat reminds us that the unhappy American com- 
poser, who from being contemptuously pilloried, gorg- 
ed with praise, and lately stupified with indifference, 
is at last coming to a realizing sense of his position. 
He now knows that he must stand on his own legs, 
metaphorically, and must throw away those adventi- 
tious crutches, ‘‘ American composers’ concerts,” 
‘“Yankee Doodle programs,” &c. E. A. MacDowell’s 
(he is certainly an American and certainly a composer 
to be proud of) views on the subject were sound from 
the outset—a composer of music first and foremost, 
then an American. 

To be sure those whose patriotism is paramount to 
their talents will disagree with this view of the ques- 
tion. Well, let them bubble with patriotic pride, and 
the earnest American composer compose music. 

Paderewski’s phenomenal success was one of the 
features of the year that is passing, and Patti's visit 
was another mild item for surprise. Marcus Mayer 
declares that she will do it all over again next season. 
That little giant d’Albert paid us another visit, and 
again astonished all by his intellectual interpretations 
of the great masters of the piano. There was a Bay- 
reuth festival last summer, and a bad one at that. 

Cosima grows thrifty with years. Felix Mottl, 
the great conductor, went insane, recovered again, 
and is to get married soon. Anton Seidl is con- 
ducting the Philharmonic Society concerts in more 
than his usual brilliant style, and Brahms is being 
abused as usual. We have had a Columbus celebra- 
tion and Wolff and Hollman have proved to be a 
couple of entertaining artists. The Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under Arthur Nikisch’s magnetic 
baton, plays better than ever, and that is saying 
superlatives. 

We have chamber music galore, thanks to the 
earnest crusade in its favor made by THE MUSICAL 
CouRIER during the past few seasons. Rossini has 
had a centenary and the De Koven matter has been a 
most unpleasant one. The Aschenbroedel Verein 
has moved into the handsomest club house for mu- 
sicians in the world, and Rafael Joseffy, one of the 
greatest pianists that ever lived, still remains in 
seclusion. Mascagni seems to be having a good time 
abroad, and THE Musical Cour!IeR has proved again 
during the past year that it is the greatest music 
journal over published. And last, but by no means 
least, Mr. Secretary-Editor Wilson has written him- 
self down an ass and proved himself generally in- 
competent in either function. With this hasty and 
amiable retrospective survey of 1892, we wish our 
readers (including all paste pot and scissors music 
editors who fatten on our columns) a happy New 
Year! 





LESCHETIZKY DEFENDED. 
HIS letter was sent us by a pupil of Leschetizky, 
and one who possibly has more authority to 
speak than anyone in this country, with the exception 
of Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler : 


Editors Musical Courier : 

In your issue of December 7 I notice a series of statements, under 
tae title ot “‘ Leschetizky Denounced,” of the most startling char 
acter. 

It is surely quite unnecessary to rush into print to detend Lesche- 
tizky’s reputation as an artist and teacher, for an activity of several 
decades has so firmly established his claims to be numbered among 
the greatest that any charges made at this late day are powerless to 
affect his high standing, and I am positive that Leschetizky is quite 
indifferent about what may be said either for or against him by 
Americans. I do not care to attempt to convince anyone that Les- 
chetizky is the greatest teacher in the world, and I most certainly hope 
that many of the American music students, most of whom are barely 
able to pass master in the intermediate grades of any of our great 
conservatories, will be influenced to remain at home, where we have 
plenty of competent and conscientious men to train them, and where 
they will receive the attention they need and deserve. But the 
statements which appeared in your paper, also some made public 
through the editorial columns of one of our most conservative Bos- 
ton journals, gave such credence to them, in spite of their unfair- 
ness, and were so cruelly unjust to a good as well as great man, 
that I am compelled to do what I can to see a wrong righted. 

Notwithstanding all statements to the contrary, Leschetizky is the 
teacher of Paderewski, and Paderewski owes what he is, in a pianis- 
tic sense, to Leschetizky. I fail to see wherein it detracts from 
Paderewski’s genius to acknowledge that without the advice and 
guidance of Leschetizky’s master mind Paderewski would not be 
what he is to-day. I have it from Paderewski’s own lipsthat he 
owes his piano playing to Leschetizky. To genuine pupils of Les- 
chetizky it is not necessary tor Paderewski to testify to the above 
fact, for they see even the little mannerisms of Leschetizky uncon- 
sciously copied by Paderewski. 

In regard to the “despotic rule exerted by Leschetizky," I will say 
that pupils of talent never have anything to complain of, and that 
notwithstanding the professor’s poor health and shattered nervous 
system, pupils of lesser talents are always treated with kindness and 
consideration until repeated blunders exasperate him beyond meas- 
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ure. He never vents any spite on a pupil on account of the sins of 
the one preceding. In my opinion the powerful magnetism of the 
man affects the pupils much more than anything the professor says 
or does, To say he descends to brutality is simply a mistatement. 
He frequently gives the pupil a taste of his keen wit and biting sar- 
casm; always ofthe most exquisite and delicious kind to the others. 
But more frequently he brings his great sense of humor and wonder- 
ful talent for mimicry to bear and all join ina hearty laugh, not ex- 
cepting the one at whose expense the joke is made. Itcan truly be 
said that the professor never shows any petty or meaner feelings, and 
what nervousness on his part the pupils are subjected to is brought 
on themselves by stupidity and their failure to carry out what has 
been previously explained, as Leschetizy alone can explain. For my 
part it is inexplicable how such a wonderful genius puts up with the 
commonplaces of most pupils as well as he does. I am sure the poor 
man endures more from his pupils in one week than the latter ever 
had to take from him, 

It may be reasonably conceded that Leschetizky knows something 
about himself. He says he has no “method,” but as a year long 
pupil of his let me say that his “method” (for lack of a better 
word) consists of a few simple, logically developed principles which 
serve to overcome the physical obstacles standing in the way of 
pianists. Beyond these few principles he has no method, but at once 
busies himself with giving the pupil a touch, coloring, &c., ad in- 
finitum. I say ad infinitum advisedly, for only those who have the 
talent to remain with Leschetizky a greater length of time ever 
arrive at a just appreciation of the dazzling genius of the man,a 
veritable fountain head of musical inspiration. A man, one in a 
generation, of the most unerring instinct, of the most delicate and 
refined discrimination, imbued with the poetry of his art, ever chaste 
and lofty in his sentiments, and all in all the most perfect combina- 
tion of the subjective and objective methods ever coming under my 
observation. The opportunity of attending Leschetizky’s classes for 
a period of more than three years, sometimes at the rate of eighteen 
hours weekly, has enabled me to form an idea of the unlimited re- 
sources of this greatman. Anyone but slightly acquainted with the 
simplicity of Leschetizky’s method of proceeding will at once see 
the absurdity of the statement accredited to Btilow—that the 
“method” is “inhuman,’’ In the first place nothing could be sim- 
pler than the finger exercises used by the professor, and if there is 
anything in the world he despises it is the everlasting six to eight 
hours daily grind of the average piano player. He positively for- 
bids more than four hours’ per day. This inhuman method there- 
fore consists of simple finger exercises and four hours of daily prac- 
tice ! 

During seven years in Europe many cases of strained wrists, 
lamed arms, prostrated nerves came under my notice, but not one 
of these cases developed under Leschetizky, but were all confined 
to Berlin and Berlin methods. I have two cases in mind, one of a 
talented young woman, a pupil of Oscar Raif, of dumb thumb fame, 
whose prospects were blasted for life under the cramming system of 
a so-called teacher; the other of a young man who completely 
ruined himself by one winter of sixteen hours of daily practice. 
He could not spare any time for his meals, so practiced with one 
hand while he attempted to eat with the other! And all owing to 
the cramming process sanctioned and encouraged by the average 
European teacher, but frowned upon and entirely disproved of by 
Leschetizky. These are the facts, and it isa great injustice that 
Leschetizky be made responsible for the results of a system of me- 
chanical drudgery which he so heartly detests. And all on the testi- 
mony of one person, who I will warrant has not been with Lesche- 
tizky three months, It is my firm conviction that if you will take 
the trouble to investigate these “varying and reliable sources” 
more thoroughly you will find them to originate with someone who 
has not the talent and perseverance to meet the requirements of 
Leschetizky and who now seeks to cover up a lack of ability by thus 
cowardly attacking a great man. Itis a great pity that the public 
at large is not better able to place a just estimate on the utterances 
of a Bilow, who has proven himself so erratic and irresponsible. 
He doubtless disagrees with Leschetizky, but he would find it a 
difficult task to substantiate such sweeping statements. It seems 
needless to say that Leschetizky disagrees totally with Bilow. 
After all, the respect and admiration of Rubinstein, who considers 
Leschetizky to be the greatest teacher in the world, is worth more 
to Leschetizky, and to ail of us, than all the denunciations of such 
erratic geniuses as Bilow. 

Will you kindly give us some examples of where Leschetizky’s 
pupils have developed “ hard touches?’’ My experience has taught 
that the frauds, the pretended pupils of Leschetizky, to be found in 
Boston as well as in New York, are ,the ones who develop either a 
“hard touch ”’ or no touch, but principally no touch at all. 

Ican easily understand why Leschetizky was surprised that Pader- 
ewski made such a great success in America, but I do not interpret 
it in the way you evidently do, You will remember that Essipoff did 
not make a great success here some fourteen or fifteen years ago, 
and the professor has never gotten over the impression it made on 
him. It wasa natural inference that where the masterly perform- 
ances of an Essipoff were not appreciated there could be but little 
musical intelligence. Leschetizky little realizes what giant strides 
America has made since then in the cultivation and appreciation of 
music, and it is owing toa lack of knowledge of our progress that 
he is astonished and not because of any lack of confidence in his 
“method "’ which Paderewski has * mastered’ in sucha masterly 
manner, 

Before concluding I must speak of Leschetizky’s generosity and 
kindness to pupils of no means, having given, to my certain 
knowledge, money and, what is more, lessons to pupils repeatedly, 
besides inviting them to his house, where he dispenses hospitality in 
a most charming and delightful manner. 

By allowing me the opportunity of paying an inadequate tribute 
(it is impossible to do him full justice) to a thoroughly good and 
noble man, whom to know is to love as well as admire, you have 
conferred a lasting favor upon Yours sincerely, » 

GEORGE M. NOWELL. 


We wonder how Paderewski will relish Mr. 
Nowell’s remarks about unconscious copying of 
Leschetizky’s mannerisms? As for the pupils of the 
Vienna teacher that we have heard, with a few ex- 
ceptions their touches have been hard, unyielding 
and lacking that very color that Mr. Nowell now 
asserts is one of his master’s chief claims to being a 
great pedagogue. To be sure this is but an opinion, 
a personal opinion, for there even be those who 
still declare that Biilow’s touch is liquid and ex- 
pressive. 

We fear, despite the enthusiasm Mr. Leschetizky 
seems to excite among his pupils—an enthusiasm, be 
it said, that does as much credit to their loyalty as to 





their critical discrimination—that if there is no such 
thing as ‘‘method” (Leschetizky declares this himself), 
there is also no such condition as one great teacher. 
There are many and THE Musica. CouRIER has ever 
combated the ‘‘ one teacher” theory and the ‘‘European 
musical” nonsense that obtains in this country. One 
may receive a finished technical education in the art 
of music in America. The general culture that may 
be obtained by travel and hearing good music abroad 
is, however, not to be underestimated. The Les- 
chetizky matter is not by any means settled. Our 
columns are open to all who are desirous of arguing 
the case pro or con. 








COMMUNICA TED. 

WORLD’S COLUMBIAN COMMISSION. } 
OFFICE OF THE \ 

DIRECTOR GENERAL OF THE EXPOSITION, 
CHICAGO, 
UNE 7, 8 and 9 are the days appointed for the 
choral festival at the exposition by representa- 
tive Eastern oratorio societies, and the following pro- 


gram has been selected : 


June 7— 
Cantata, “ Festo Ascensionis Christi’’.................ceeeees Bach 
Selections, ‘Israel in Egypt’’..........ccccceceeeeeeeeeeees Hindel 
June 8— 
ees ci cinched tien satcevernngicthvcneres chbanete Mendelssohn 
June 9— 
Cantata, “ Hallelujah,” Op. 00.........cssccccscccses sence A. Becker 
Bassett; “DSSS. och 0s s cecccvccsvvecccsccvsdveecdvces Rubinstein 
VOpaGR: ci cccrecdeccseves 
Cebatet,. .ccconcesscccesesee " “Die Meistersinger”’.......... Wagner 


Chorus from Third Act., 

These concerts will be given in Festival Hall, hav- 
ing a seating capacity of 6,500, and in association 
with the exposition festival orchestra, numbering 200 
players, organ and eminent soloists. 








‘“ COLUMBUS" AND *“ WERTHER” MUSIC, 
HAT indefatigable collector of facts, Prof. A. 
Willhartitz, of Los Angeles, Cal., sends us the 
following list of larger musical works on the subject 
of Columbus and the discovery of America, compiled 
from his lexicon : 














Name of Work. Character. Name of Composer. Date. 
Christobal Colon ,...... Spanish opera.,..Caneta, Vidal E.,. .....1892 
- | Suewitetd Italien eae Franchetti, Alberta. .. .1892 
ag eiiodid vert Spanish “ ..... Lianos, —..........++5 1892 
Christoforo Colombo, ,.Italien poe Oey: Barbiere, C. E, de...... 1848 
” os S O. ted Bottesini, Giovanni ....1847 
* by Spanish “ ..,... Carnicer, Mr. Rom,.,..1825 
i : Italien wr esse Casella, Mrs. —........ 1865 
bs ~ ” wee etnes Mela, Vincente ......... 1857 
: ba " Onde ds Marcora, ——. ......+++. 1869 
- cry i * oe § Pignani, ——.......+0 \ 1883 
- * be © 4. | Pemeo, —— .... ccceeee (1883 
Christophe Colombe....Symphonic poem. Davids, Felicien 

Colombo, ....... 6. ee eee Italien opera...... Fivravanti, Vincente...1830 
* a Wie dees oes steed COMMER 6005s i 08s Gomes, C. A.....0.00. 1892 
Colombo in America,..Italien opera...... Morlacchi, Franc...... 1828 
i ? eee i —_—. Rabiti, Sangiorgi...... 1840 
Columbus, .....6.eeeeees Cantata..........+ Brambach, Joseph... ..1886 
= Ww Ceecesess see Buck, Dudley.......... 186 
* Me Shedeshevtns Draeseke, Felix........ 18. - 
" WY ch eteecdeaed Dvorak, Anton........ 1892 

¥ eee ee Herzogenberg, H.von.18 
rs cde eecednmeanedl ot) cu kaeeiesmtein PE, Div csccnscesss 1892 
eT akan ane ..Pantommie....... Mueller, Wenzel....... 1826 
Di” SskGbacdte .Overture.......... Wagner, Richard...... 1836 

A! ceweewenee oe  COBRB Es sive ccvies Zoellner, Heinrich... .188- 
Il Colombo, ............6+ Italien opera..... Fabrizzi, V............ 1789 
ei vebnewedsoeeers ae . diktinn Pave AleaB.esccccccccte 1875 
reer Pre CT oe ie ere cies decweanccnsas 1846 
Fi Reeser ebecvense Me  aecovs Se, re 1829 


Of the works written on Goethe’s ‘‘ Werther'’s 


Leiden,” ‘‘ Werther and Charlotte,” ‘‘Werter” he 

sends the following ones known to date : 

Wetted, Tecvsecvesccers Italien opera...... Aone, Masta «is occerede 1860 
bat y  soswennananates = Wr epee Benvenuti, Nic......... 1811 
- atte Tye errere ™ Fy  ekeae Gentili, Raffaelo....... 1862 
‘ e Carlotta...... a arr, Coccia, Carlo........... 1814 
* yy. hide akin ag O leew Puccita, Vine........... 1805 
“ * .. eantes * 0 teres Pugnani, Gaet......... 1796 

WE nica vesanecesves OE ons centers Blangini, G. F.......... 1821 
er egnamivahianeuaes Vaudville (fr.).... Desvignes, Vict F...... 1825 
7 et Charlotte....French opera.,....Kreutzer, Rod.......... 1792 
¢ ¥ cages, * ++» Maseonet, J. EB. F....... 1892 

Werther’s Leiden...... German parody..Mueller, Wenzel........ 1830 


Professor Willhartitz has strangely enough failed 
to chronicle the ‘‘ Columbus” cantata of Mr. Silas G. 
Pratt, which was produced for the first time at the 
recent Columbus festivities in this city last October. 





A Reply to Mr. Hale’s Open Letter. 


Editors Musical Courver: 
N regard to the extraordinary communication 
which appears in your last number by Mr. Philip Hale, 
of Boston, concerning the editorial article in your issue of 
the 2ist—in which editorial article a courteous reference 
to myself was conspicuous—it seems to me that it is quite 
unnecessary for me to take up your space with a reply, so 
far as any reply is needed. I do not discover that Mr. Hale 
gives a fair and square answer—an answer that canamount 
to Mr. Hale’s explaining the matter alluded to in the edi- 





torial query you addressed to him. And he gives to his com- 
munication an embittered, personal tone which would be most 
impertinent to any such communication, if it were not evi- 
dent that personal animosity is a main object of the writer 
in preparing the communication. To answer personalities 
in any such case is, in the language of King John, ‘‘atask 
ridiculous and superfluous.” It is recorded of Dr. Johnson 
that he was prone to talk more for victory than for truth. 
Mr. Hale writes so emphatically in enmity rather than in 
defense that reply is handicapped. As far as I can dis- 
cover, one special element of Mr. Hale's tirade of personal 
feeling is his objection to my long and, 1 confess, in part 
quite ecclesiastical name. I am sorry that it is too late to 
change it as a matter of favor to Mr. Hale or to anyone 
else. But so long as that name can stand for direct- 
ness and honesty—and I hope courtesy withal—in writing 
on music or other topics, I fail to see any reason for apply- 
ing to the Legislature to alter it. 
I have the honor to be, 
Very truly yours, E. IRENAUS STEVENSON, 


Office of * The Independent,’’ New York City, / 
December 24, 1892. ( 


A Quarrel Between Diana and Venus; 
OR, 


To Whom the Palm? 





Venus—What are you reading, Diana? 

Diana (puffing away at a cigarette)—Amy Fay’s last letter 
to Tue MusicaL Courter. 

Venus—Indeed? What is it all about? 

Diana—It objects to the way the chorus girls appear at 
the Casino and speaks of the reason why I was obliged 
to step down from the tower of the Madison Square 
Garden. Now, nobody ever knew the inside. history 
of that affair, and I am going to tell you the whole 
truth of the matter, It wasn’t the ‘‘undraped drap- 
ery’ St. Gaudens had provided for me that induced 
me to give up my exalted position ; it was simply and 
solely the fact that I could not stand the cold atmos- 
phere up there any longer. I felt that I was drifting 
into hasty consumption, and that wouldn't do, you 
know. Besides, Veny, those horrid men from the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel and the Hoffman House ogling 
me constantly from early sunrise until Apollo shot 
his last rays over the city—why, Veny, it actually 
made me so nervous that every moment I was afraid 
of tumbling off my perch, 

Venus—You always were a scarecrow ever since the day 
the boys got a snap-shot at you with their kodaks 
when you were in bathing. How did you get St. Gau- 
dens to model you, anyhow? (With a malicious smile,) 
Did you pay $10,000 for the privilege? 

Diana—Not a cent, but (with emphasis on every word) 
I suppose he thought my sixty-four points were worth 
more than your sixty-eight. 

Venus—Indeed? Well, I might as well tell you, my modest 
miss, that if 1 had been willing to pay $5,000 for the 
advertisement / could have posed, for / got a confiden- 
tial letter before you did, my dear. But, as you know, 
I don’t need any notoriety. : 

Dtana—To be sure you don’t! 
day you and Mars were seen in an obscure café eating 


You got enough of it the 


lobsters a la Newburg together. 

Venus—You horrid old hypocrite ! 

Diana—Go away, impertinent creature! 
(A scrimmage ensues until their cries are heard all 
over. Juno and Minerva, Ninon de L’Enclos, Héloise, 
Hypatia, Madam de Pompadour, Aspasia, Helen of 
Troy, Manon Lescant, Lucretia Borgia and Semiramis 
come rushing in.) 

Juno—Well, girls, what is the matter? 
quarrel! Tell us all about it! 

Diana (hysterically, pointing to Venus)—She begun calling 


There, now, don't 


me names. 

Venus (patching the remnants of her bangs together(—And 
she made sarcastic allusions to my innocent flirtation 
with Mars. 

Juno—’Hem! (sotto voce to Minerva) we all know how in- 
nocent that was. (Loud.) But what is the use of re- 
viving those old stories! Make up again, like good 

(Venus and Diana refuse to shake hands.) 

awful Such 

! Hypatia, what 


girls ! 

Juno—Dear me! 
trouble as I have to keep you in order 
do you mean by dancing in that fashion with Ninon de 
L’Enclos? It is almost as bad as that French quartet 
in the ‘* Black Crook!” 

Hypatia (pouting)—I declare, it’s a shame! We can’t 
have any fun at all up here. It was bad enough when 
I was still in the flesh delivering lectures before those 
young students at Alexandria. They bothered the life 
out of me with their pranks. Perhaps you know, 
ladies, that (blushing) I was considered so beautiful 
that for fear of drawing the attention of those youths 
away from their work, I was compelled to deliver my 
lectures behind a screen. Well, one fine day, just as I 
was in the middle of a lecture on ‘ Plato’s System of 
Philosophy,” suddenly I heard a slight noise, and look- 
ing up, I beheld the most wonderful pair of eyes my 


You girls are an set! 
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own had ever seen, Their owner, the rascal! had ac- 
tually made a slit in the screen with his penknife. 
Naturally, those eyes were too much for me and I had 
to discontinue the lecture for that day. Of course, 
Charles Kingsley does not make any mention of that 
fact in his book, but it is true, all the same. 

Lucrezia Borcia (to Madam de Pompadour)—She maka 
me very tired (aloud), carissima mia. Of all the 
beautiful women that ever lived I was the most beau- 
tiful. I admit that I had a habit of putting hcoeomo- 
pathic medicine in the wine of my guests, but that 
was simply to heighten their spirits. If Donizetti had 
not murdered me I would still be living in the memory 
of men, (Turning to Mme. de Pompadour.) Non é 
vero, amica mia? 

Mae. pe Pompapour—Mon Dieu! You certainly were very 
beautiful, but what is beauty in comparison to power? 
When Louis bade me farewell for the day, respectfully 
kissing my hand and all France trembled at the slight- 
est movement of my lips, (drawing herself up to her 
full height)—that, mes amies, was worth living for ! 

Heten or Troy—Pshaw! Talk of your gouty old Louis! 
But when a young and handsome fellow comes along, 
like Paris, who invites you to go to the theatre with 
him and sends you the most delicious bon-bons, so 
that—a-hem !—you finally leave cranky old Menelaus 
to look after the servants, and see what the inside of 
Troy looks like, and have Trojans and Grecians go 
to war about you, and have Hector Berlioz write an 
opera on the subject—(snapping her fingers) I tell you, 

girls, that’s fun! 

Aspasia—-Fun indeed! 
among you called a Pericles his own? 
the friendship of a Phidias, a Socrates ? 

Manon Lescant—(sotto voce to Ninon de L’Enclos) I dare 
say the poor fellow got many a sermon for it from his 
darling Xantippe. 

Juno—Look here, girls, don't get to fighting again ! Messa- 
lina, Zenobia and Semiramis are dying to get in 
a word edgewise, and you know the boys will be here in 
a moment to take you all out to the ball at the Champs 

Now, girls, 


(With flashing eyes.) But who 
Who can claim 


Elysées (turning to Diana and Venus). 
shake hands and make up again. 

(Diana and Venus kissand become the best of frinds.) 

At this moment the immortals make their appear- 
The girls rush up to them and dance away 
with them in groups. Ninon de L’Enclos with Mo- 
lire, Madame de Maintenon with Louis XIV., Zeno- 
bia with Aurelian, Semiramis with Sardanapalus, and 
Héloise with Abelard. ~ Democritus. 


ance, 





Miss Marie Croebl. 
ITH pleasure we present to our readers this 
week the portrait of this well-known and popular 
mezzo soprano-contralto, 

Miss Marie Groebl was born in Baltimore, Md., of Ger- 
man and French parentage, her father, the late L. Franz 
Groebl, having served his apprenticeship in his father’s 
organ factory in Germany, and after receiving a thorough 
musical education turned his attention to composition and 
was very successful as an improvisator and performer on 
the physharmonica, or as it is better known, Alexander 
organ. Miss Gsoebl’s family values very highly a fine 
physharmonica made in the Groebl factory, which is 
probably the only instrument of the kind in this country ; 
L. F, Groebl died in Philadelphia in 1888, where had been 
director of the Beethoven, Arion and other maennerchor 
societies for many years, There he wrote a number of 
large works for soli, chorus and orchestra, of which only 
excerpts have been brought out in public. 

Miss Groebl’s mother, née Marie Therese Bousifet de 
Moricourt, still plays the piano unusually well for one of 
her age, besides being in feeble health. In her younger 
years she frequently played in public, mainly for chari- 
table purposes, being gifted by nature with a highly sensi- 
tive musical organization and talent for reading music at 
sight. She would often give delight and astonish her 
friends with the ease, accuracy and finish with which she 
would unfold to them the beauties of a new composition a 
prima vista. Miss Groebl is now, we might say, at that 
stage in her career when she is capable of doing the best 
work. Her sojourn in England and on the Continent gave 
her the opportunity to gain the routine and experience she 
needed and of which she availed herself to the utmost. It 
may be remembered that Miss Groebl appeared very suc- 
cessfully here in the Academy of Music under the baton of 
Arditi as ‘‘ Arsace” in ‘‘Semiramis” and ‘ Azucena” in 
‘‘ Trovatore."” The concert was given by Mrs. Murio Celli, 
At that time it was observed that Miss Groebel gave evi- 
dence of great dramatic possibilities, both as to her voice 
and her stage presence, since which time she has striven to 
fulfill them. Her favorite réles are such as ‘‘ Amneris” 
in ‘' Aida” and ** Fides” in *‘ The Prophet.” As the pros- 
pects of her being heard in opera this season are Very slim, 
let us hope at least to hear her on the concert platform in 
some of the grand arias from her répertoire. 

In the early years of her career Miss Groebl sang 
soprano, being so trained by her teachers, who were led 








into this error by the large range of her voice. She now 
designates it as a mezzo-soprano-contralto. Miss Groebl’s 
clear enunciation is doubtless due to her thorough study 
of the four principal languages used in song, viz., Italian, 
German, French and her native tongue; thus she can 
vocalize in the language used by the composer. This 1s a 
great advantage and not a common acquirement. 








Mr. Finck Protests. 


December 22, 1892. 
Editors Musical Courier: 
OUR last number is certainly a marvel of 
musical journalism. I receive all the leading foreign 
musical papers, and none of them has as much valuable 
reading matter as THe Musica Courter. Once in awhile, 
however, a silly article creeps into its columns. ‘‘ Odious 
Comparisons” is one of them. Its general silliness is none 
of my business, but I must protest against the statement 
that ‘‘the ‘Evening Post’ does not appear to know that 
there are two concertos by Rubinstein for the 'cello.” 
What the “‘ Evening Post” said was that Hollman’s ’ceflo 
concerto ‘‘is one of the most meritorious compositions of 
its class produced since those of Rubinstein and Saint- 
Saéns.” This leaves the question whether Rubinstein 
wrote one concerto or two, or 40,000 entirely untouched. 
The silliness of the charge is emphasized by the fact that 
I have myself played both of Rubinstein’s ’cello concertos 
seéres of times during the last fifteen years. It is a small 
point, and I refer to it not to vindicate my erudition, but to 
call your attention to the fact that before you print any 
more articles by the writer of ‘‘Odious Comparisons,” you 
would do well to see that he gets a thorough course of 
Sunday schooling. Yours truly, H. T. Finck, 








Gotham Cossip. 


NOTHER Christmas past and gone, another 
year fast drawing to its close! How about the new 
year—have you made your good resolutions yet? If not, 
let me formulate a set for you. Cut these out, paste them 
in your diary and sign them : 
RESOLUTIONS FOR THE YEAR 1893. 

1. I will not wear my hair stragglingly unkempt or eccen- 
trically long. 

2. I will be prompt in all my engagements, whether at 
choir rehearsal, church, concert or elsewhere. 

8. If I cannot conscientiously say anything kind or pleas- 
ant about a fellow artist I will remain absolutely si- 
lent. 

4. When unable to fill an engagement I will never secure a 
substitute without paying him or her the entire amount 
which I would have received myself. 

5. I will not applaud any performance unless, in my judg- 
ment, it is really meritorious. 

6. Asa teacher, I will refrain from continually reminding 
my pupils as to how much I have done for them. 

7. When I sing or play I will throw my intellect and heart 
into my work, nor let it be under any circumstances 
mechanical and perfunctory. 

8. I will subscribe to and regularly read THe Musicav 

Courter, and urge all my friends to do likewise. 

. I will positively refuse to have further dealings with 
those musical agencies or bureaus which, in addition 
to taking the stipulated commission for engagements 
secured for me, filch a portion of the amount I earned 
in filling such engagements. 

. As a teacher I will accept no pupil whom I do not think 
I can benefit. 

11. I will endeavor to preserve my health by keeping early 
hours, and will never adjourn after a concert to ‘‘ The 
Circle,” Goerwitz’ ‘‘ Williams,” Terrace Garden, ‘‘ The 
Arena,” the Central Park Casino or other similar place 
of resort. 

12. When I have a cold, an attack of catarrh, distention of 
the vocal chords, tonsillitis or other pharyngeal ailment 
I will promptly rush to the office of a throat specialist 
and run up an enormous bill, instead of quietly nurs- 
ing myself at home with the help of Dame Nature. 

13. I will never flirt in the choir gallery or whisper during 

the sermon. 

. I will never name my price as $50 for a concert and 
then accept $15. 

. As a singer I will give every man my ear, but few my 
voice, unless it is paid for. 

16. I will neither borrow from nor lend to my fellow ar- 

tists, lest the edge of husbandry be dulled thereby. 

I will do my utmost toward upholding the moral tone 

and pure reputation of musical artists as a class, 

I will do my best to advance the cause not only of 

music in America but of American music. 

I will at once commit to memory and proceed to carry 

out in daily life the advice given by the celebrated 

Lord Chamberlain of the King of Denmark to his son, 

found in act 1, scene 3, of the tragedy of ‘‘ Hamlet.” 

20. I will always obey the Golden Rule. 

There's a score of resolutions for you, and if you sign 
them on January 1, I am prepared to wager a $25 bill that 
you'll break more than half of them by January 8. 

W. L. Blumenschein, of Dayton, O., one of our ambi- 
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tious and promising American composers, sends me a 
copy of his forty-second work, entitled ‘‘Wake, O My 
Soul,” which is written for quartet or chorus, with a brief 
soprano solo, to words appropriate for the Christmas 
season. It isa praiseworthy piece of writing, simple yet 
majestic, and is published in octavo form by the John 
Church Company. 

Silas G. Pratt is out with a new song called ‘‘ My Sweet- 
heart's Face ;” and her face, taken from ‘‘ Harper’s Maga- 
zine,” embellishes the title page. The words, by John 
Allan Wyeth—no relation to the pill man, so far as known 
—are very cute and choice, and Mr. Pratt has framed them 
with asweet and appropriate melody. The song should 
sell well. 

I am informed that Ross David has been engaged as solo 
tenor of the Mount Morris Baptist Church, Harlem, of which 
Will E. Taylor is organist. This is the church where Mrs. 
Rosa Linde sings contralto when she is in town, Good for 
Ross! I rejoice that he has found a comfortable berth. 

Talk about enterprise! Victor Baier’s Schubert Glee 
Club, of Jersey City, has booked Scharwenka for February 
14, The Melopoia Society, under the same conductor, has 
engaged W. H. Rieger for February 9, and Miss Geraldine 
Morgan and Francis Fischer Powers for April 18. And yet 
people poke fun at Jersey ! 

A testimonial concert to Mr. and Mrs. J. H. McKinley 
was tendered them by their friends yesterday afternoon 
at Chickering Hall, on the eve of their departure for a pro- 
longed stay in London, Mr. and Mrs. McKinley partici- 
pated in the program ; the other artists being C. B. Ruten- 
ber, organ; Miss Bertha Behrens, violin ; Miss Alice Mac- 
pherson, contralto; Dr. Carl E. Dufft, baritone, and a 
score of gentlemen of more or less prominence, under 
William R. Chapman's baton. It was a nice concert, both 
artistically and as a“ p. p. c.” 

Professor R, E. Mayne, elocutionist and lecturer, will 
give some interesting dramatic recitals at Scottish Rite 
Hall next Wednesday evening, January 4, assisted by 
several talented pupils. A class of ladies will give an ex- 
hibition in Delsartism, and the program will be varied by 
music. I know Mr. Mayne very well, and have no hesita- 
tion in saying that those who attend will be amply repaid. 

Harry Lindsley met with great success at his first free 
organ recital last Thursday evening in the Second Presby- 
terian Church, Newark, N. J. He played Bach’s toccata 
and fugue in D minor, short pieces by Ernst Jonasand Bruno 
Oscar Klein, a march and a chorus from ‘ Tannhaiiser” 
and a delicious offertoire in E flat by Lefébure Wely. 
The assisting artists, Miss Amy Ward Murray, soprano ; 
Carl Venth, violin, and Mrs. Carl Venth, piano, did artistic 
work; each of them delighting the large audience assem- 
bled. 

In the authorized synopsis of compositions performed at 
the recent concert of the Philharmonic Society I find the 
following language: ‘‘ Although Dvordk's exuberant 
phantasy enables him to create with ease and rapidity 
his conscientiousness and self-criticism compel him to de- 
vote much time and scrupulous care to every detail in 
formulating his musical ideas. He is an apostle of abso- 
lute music. His compositions are not the result of reflec- 
tion or of an effort to translate given thoughts into tones.” 
This reads well enough if you are in a hurry; but go 
slowly and see if you do not discover a slight contradiction. 

It is really too bad that what used to be known as ‘‘ The 
Symphony Orchestra of New York, the Only Permanent 
New York Orchestra,” still insists upon appearing in print 
as ‘‘ The Symphony Orchestra, the Only Permanent Or- 
ganization in New York "—a most flagrant and utterly in- 
excusable misnomer. I call attention to this matter again 
not because my advice, heretofore given with perfect good 
will in this column, has been unheeded, but because so 
many competent English scholars have noticed the manage- 
ment’s error and have commented unfavorably upon it. 
Why not call a spade a spade? 

Anent our musical bureaus, one advertises as “‘ the fin- 
est musical agency in the United States,” another ‘‘ furnishes 
the most prominent artists,” a third is ‘‘ manager for lead- 
ing artists,” and so it goes. How strange that not one of 
them proclaims itself and shouts its wares somewhat after 
this fashion : ‘* All kinds of artists on our lists; good, bad 
and indifferent. Prices and rates to suit accordingly. 
Artists of every age, class, color and previous condition of 
servitude. You pays your money and you takes your 
choice !” 

Did you receive one of Manager J. M. Hill's typewritten, 
dictated, autographic, personal letters about the one hun- 
dredth representation of ‘‘ The Fencing Master?” It was 
one of the cleverest bits of advertising that has as yet 
emanated from Mr. Hill’s eminently fertile brain. It begins 
by ‘‘ believing that you are interested in the legitimate 
efforts of Americans,” and manages to bring in the stirring 
intelligence that ‘‘ a beautiful souvenir will be given each 
lady holding a reserved seat coupon.” ‘Truly, Hill knows 
his business, and he is far more elevated than ever before 
by reason of the really remarkable success of his recent en- 
terprise. N. B.—This puff ought to be good for two tickets 
some evening ! 

Walter J. Hall gave his second musical afternoon at his 
residence last Wednesday, when he was assisted by Miss 
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Blanche Taylor and Pedro de Salazar. The Misses Frances 
Hunter, Alice Bright, May Medina, Mary Bradley and 
Julia Toomey and Mr. Elmer S. Joyce, all pupils of Mr. 
Hall, took part in the program ; and their uniformly excel- 
lent work spoke volumes for Mr. Hall’s skill as an instructor. 

D. M. Levett heads the birthday calendar of American 
musicians, having first seen the light of day on January 1, 
1844, If you chance to meet him next Sunday, extend to 
him the warm right hand of congratulation ! 

What does this mean? One vocal teacher advertises as 
‘*the leading exponent in America of Lamperti’s method,” 
while two others announce themselves as ‘* Lamperti’s 
authorized representatives.” While it is possible that this 
famous foreigner’s authorized representatives may not 
necessarily be his leading exponents in this country, and, 
conversely, while it is possible that his leading exponent in 
America may be unauthorized, yet such a chaotic condition 
of things seems scarcely probable. Verily, advertisements 
are sometimes funny, perplexing and altogether mysterious. 
In a case like the one cited, however, it matters little what 
the real situation may be, for, Lamperti or no Lamperti, 
Marchesi or no Marchesi, Shakespeare or no Shakespeare, 
Bellari or no Bellari, there can be but two methods of 
singing—the right and the wrong. Which do you teach? 

The Phelps Music Company, which began business 
about a year ago in Springfield, Mass., and already has a 
New York office in Lafayette place, has recently issued a 
catalogue containing a special list of new compositions by 
American musicians. Among the composers’ names I find 
those of Carl Fique, J. S. Camp,, Victor York, W. F. 
Kretschmer, W. F. Sudds, Albert U. Grant, E. S. Phelps, 
Charles I. Young, Arthur M. Cohen, Thomas N. Kershaw, 
Frederick W. Smythe, Charles L. Miller, William Grant 
Brooks, Wilson G. Smith, Alice E. Benham, Theodore W. 
Parmele, Ernest Lent, V. B. Aubert, H. E. H. Benedict, 
P. A. Schnecker, Gustave Spieser, Emma Marcy Ray- 
mond, F. W. Meacham, Norah Hensley, Richard Stahl, L. 
W. Hardy, Arthur Lockwood, Henry Lamb, Leopold 
Fuenkenstein, H. W, Petrie, F. W. Batchelder, James 
Hamilton Howe, W. W. Gilchrist, John Hyatt Brewer, 
Sumner Salter, George A. Kies, Edward H. Phelps, J. 
Emory Shaw and I. V. Flagler. And yet some cranks 
would have us believe that there is no such person as an 
American composer ! 

How is this for the personification of unadulterated 
gall? Messrs. C. H. Ditson & Co. generously donated a 

“dozen handsome song albums for a charitable fair; and, 
when the fair was over one of the lady managers called 
at the store, stated that only six of the books had been 
sold, and wanted the firm to buy back the remaining six ! 
Her request was not complied with. 

The Bostonians left us last Saturday. We mourn our 
loss. During their long stay here they won a legion of 
friends. Their great success is generally attributed to 
their voices, and vocally they are certainly not deficient. 
Such sopranos as Camille d’Arville and Bertha Waltzinger, 
such acontralto as Jessie Bartlett Davis, tenors like Tom 
Karl and Edwin W. Hoff, baritones equal to W. H. Mac- 
Donald and William A. Howland, and, above all, a basso 
profundo like Eugene Cowles, are not easy to find any- 
where. The clean humor of our old friend Barnabee. 
supplemented by the roguish fun of George Frothing- 
ham, must not be omitted in the mention. But what I 
want to impress upon my patient readers is the fact that 
while these people are on the stage amusing and delight- 
ing their audience, there is always somewhere about the 
building, generally unseen and unknown, a smart, ener- 
getic man, witha head on his shoulders, to whose tireless 
activity, skillful planning and business capacity is due, as 
much as to anything else, the success of such a company 
as this. Among those who know him Mr. Dellon M. 
Dewey, business manager of the Bostonians, enjoys fully 
as much popularity as do the members of the company 
in the minds and hearts of the public. Mr. Dewey is in 
every sense of the word a gentleman, refined in tastes, 
highly educated and possessed of uncommon personal 
magnetism. 

Another young American pianist was launched upon the 
sea of musical overflow last evening in the person of Miss 
Augusta S. Cottlow, whose friends heard her at what was 
styled an ‘‘informal audition” at Steinway Hall. As far 
as I can make out this remarkable expression is fancy for 
‘‘free hearing.” It reminds me of the sign ‘‘ juvenile 
attire” on upper Broadway, which translated into English 
means nothing more nor less than ‘‘ boy’s clothes.” Ac- 
cording to Webster’s Unabridged and all the other authori- 
ties, the word audition is obsolete ; but never mind, we 
mustn’t stop to fuss over a little thing like that. I am told 
that Miss Cottlow has quite decided talent. Sincerely, for 
her sake, do I hope that this is so, for otherwise she will be 
a private in a very, very large army, with precious small 
chance for promotion. 

Mrs. Carl Alves did ‘‘The Messiah” last Wednesday 
and Thursday evenings with the Apollo Club in Chicago, 
meeting with magnificent success. It was her first ap- 
pearance inthat city. She will be heard in the same work 
to-morrow afternoon and Friday evening at Music Hall, 
New York, with the Oratorio Society. 

Miss Olive Fremstadt, Albert Lester King and Dr. Carl 





E. Dufft will sing ‘The Messiah” on Friday evening of 
this week in Pittsburg, Pa., with the Mozart Clnb, under 
the able direction of James P. McCollum, Not one of them 
has been heard in Pittsburg before, and if they do not 
create a genuine sensation I shall be greatly surprised and 
disappointed. 

Purdon Robinson and Messrs. Wolff and Hollman will be 
heard on January 20 at Miss Callender’s, in the Tiffany 
apartment house. By the way, Purdon expects to move 
next Friday into his new and beautiful studio inthe Men- 
delssohn Glee Club building, 118 West Fortieth street. He 
will take unto himself a new chum, in the person of Fred- 
eric EdwardMcKay, the well-known littérateur. We have 
heard nothing as yet about a house-warming, but pre- 
sume that an early date will be named. 

The New York Philharmonic Club, Miss Marion S. Weed 
and Xaver Scharwenka got away with the Oranges in great 
shape last Wednesday night—seeds, pulp, skin, juice and 
all. Such is the fruit of genuine artistic merit! 

Marie Tempest, as the one and only woman at the third 
annual ‘‘ sundown supper” of the Tenderloin Club, seated 
as she was next to the president, might appropriately 
have sung ‘‘ In tiefen Keller sitz ich hier.” See the joke? 
No? Why, John W. Keller is the president, that’s all. 

Three years ago the musical lecture business was a nov- 
elty and a veritable joy. It is evident, though, that it will 
not be a joy forever, for even to-day it is being overdone. 
Not only have Tom, Dick and Harry entered this particu- 
lar lecture field, but Mary, Kate and Sally as well. And 
the worst of it is that the daily newspapers seem to feel in 
duty bound to print accounts of every blessed one of these 
plagiarized harangues. Why don’t they report the lec- 
tures of Dr, Alfred L. Loomis before the medical colleges, 
or those of Professor Drisler at Columbia? I am sure they 
are more learned, more original, more interesting. 

The Nyack Choral Society gave a delightful Christmas 
concert last Thursday evening, under the direction of our 
dear old friend G. D. Wilson, the famous composer of 
“The Shepherd Boy.” 

And now, in the language of the sable descendant of 
Ham, I wishes yo’ alla Hep’ N’ Yar! 

Appison F, ANDREws. 








Organ Loft Whisperings. 


Point blame at principles and actions, never at persons. 


WISH I might meet a slovenly, indifferent, | 


lazy choirmaster to relieve me from the possible impu- 
tation of universal praising. But what am I to do when 
each one proves even more praiseworthy than the last? 
This week I started out determined to “ find the flaw,” 
and the first person I encounter is Mr. Peter Corning Ed- 
wards, who for six years has been devoting body, soul and 


what musical gift he possesses to the welfare of the music | 


of Christ Chnrch. I find him devoted solely to choir work, 
planning, investigating, studying, reading, even spending 
his vacations in discovering the best methods for making 
sacred music truly worshipful as well as musical. I find 
him living in his choir loft office, the implements of his 
musical labor gathered about him as are those of the 
Broadway merchant. I find him so in love with his work 
and bound up in its results that temptations are rejected 
to pursue it. I find in him a devoted churchman uniting 
with churchly zeal the practical common sense to do with 
it the most good for his fellow men in the line of his chosen 
work, 
his best hours and efforts in their service; the choir room a 
regular headquarters, a club for them, under his direction, 
above ground, spacious, lighted, ventilated, complete in 
appointment, hung with beautiful pictures, containing a 
fine library of the best juvenile literature, boys’ games and 
pastimes—a place where leisure time is spent in reading, 
study and profitable conversation with their leader, whom 
they regard as their best friend. 

I find himin their homes counseling the thoughtless, 
comforting the sick, encouraging the timid, never thinking 
how little he can do for them, but how much, I find his 
face lighting up when speaking of the change for the better 
in some unruly member and the grace that has come 
through choir loft influence, while quite unstirred by refer- 
ence to his own signal success. I find his boys improved, 


better calculated to become better citizens, more manly | 


men, trained in habits of neatness, order, honesty. I find 


grimy hands seeking the washbow! and murky consciences | 


brightening before the light of right thinking after a few 
weeks’ membership of the choir, 

Moreover, in the service I find evidences of correct train- 
ing and efficient as well as pleasant work—a musical 
worship given with distinct enunciation, expressive phras- 
ing, and attention to detail that none but one versed can 
appreciate, so natural and easy does it appear. 

Paid for it! He is a clever, business-like young man, 
could double his salary at any ordinary down-town busi- 
ness. Credit! The last place on earth from which to 
beckon fame is the organ loft. The placid and unthinking 
congregations think, ‘‘What a beautiful voice so-and-so 
has !” ‘* What pretty tones!” ‘‘ What a beautiful anthem !” 
never think what that voice in its crudity has been ; think 
of the drudgery of talking, thinking, doing, the repetition, 


discouragement, dismay, patience, not to speak of skill and 
musical fitness, that have been passed through by our 
choirmaster to produce so satisfactory a rendition !” 

In short, I find here a man doing his utmost honestly in 
the light that is given him, working with conscience, sacri- 
fice, singleness of purpose unself seeking, that work 
proving a blessing to scores of worshippers, and indirectly 
to the boys engaged in making the sweet strains, What 
am Itodo? How am Ito find fault? How shall I speak 
blame? Let those who can censure. I cannot. 

Christ Church is one of the oldest Episcopal churches in 
the city, five times moving its site to follow the tide of 
progress. Its previous location was Thirty-fifth street and 
Fifth avenue, now a picturesque ruin through fire, six 
months after the vacation by Christ Church congregation, 
while the building was in use as a gallery for sacred pic- 
tures. This building was noted for the peculiarity of its 
lighting, there being no windows in the sides, giving a 
sinister appearance to the outside, and making constant 
gaslight a necessity of the interior. 

The present site is in the midst of the ‘‘Garden of 
Churches,” the district of light, air, floor-like street, and 
modern structure, to be found above Sixtieth street west 
of Central Park. Unlike most removals the building in 
this case followed the people, whose homes are among 
the most staple and influential of this part of the island. 
Not yet quite completed, a bay front of scaffolding and un- 
perfected masonry still grins across the street at the low- 
browed but immense red brick Church of the Blessed Sac- 
rament on the opposite corner, which has had the proud 
distinction of having, one recent Sabbath, had the largest 
plate collection ever made in the city—some $20,000 for 
the defrayment of building expenditures, 

Despite its carpeting the acoustics of Christ Church are 
excellent and the organ well placed. The rector, Dr. Ship- 
man, and the organist have sole control of choir matters, 
men and music. People are not generally aware that by a 
canon of the English Church church music committees are 
not permissible. Every rector in this city could avail him- 
self of this privilege were he so minded. The canon has 
been strictly and not without demur adhered to in this in- 
stance, to the entire satisfaction of the organ loft contin- 
gent. No criticism however ‘‘loud or deep” need have 
the slightest effect upon the choirmaster till it reach him 
through his clergyman. The two work in perfect accord 
to the extent of the latter’s having achieved supreme con- 
trol as soon as he proved himself qualified for it. 

The choir here is like one family. Nowhere are there 
more perfect relations of affection and respect coupled 
with efficient work. Without either rule or fine, perfect 
order is maintained. Every individual member shares the 





I find in him an elder brother to his boys, giving | 


effort toward perfection. ‘‘Such and such behavior is 
necessary to the execution of good work, upon which your 
reputation as well as mine depends” is the creed of the 
choirmaster. There is no watching and no taking advan- 
tage. Attention is concentrated from the first note. 
| Whispering is permissible till the first chord is struck. 
| After that the work is so unremitting that there is no op- 
portunity for anything else. One source of this push at 
| rehearsal is the master’s preparation. Every detail of the 
| hour’s work is planned and the music placed ready on 

Systematic and forceful, the 


| 


the piano before the start. 
leader's spirit goes with his words, and action quick and 
certain accompanies them. 

The music is all beautifully bound, stamped and marked, 
and kept upon the upper shelf of the lockers, The six 
year old packages are in as good condition as those of Christ- 
mas,'92. Individual hymnals, &c., prevent ‘‘ scrambling ;"” 
the wardrobe is assorted, and in the dark of the little ves- 
| tibule each boy can find hat and overcoat without touching 
| that of his neighbor. The room is as tidy after the boys 
| have left as before they entered it. 


The choir badge is a pretty feature which is unusual. It 
is a lyre in silver signifying music, a raised cross of pure 
gold representing the Christian life, and red enamel! the 
fire and zeal necessary to make the choir refined as well 
good. The word‘ choir” in black enamel letters repre- 
sents the cassock and silver the cotta. This badge was 
introduced by Mr. Edwards six years ago and frequently 
a young man, a stranger to the present members, presents 
| himself in the choir room wearing the little emblem, of 
| which all are very proud, and a freemasonry of friendship 
| is established at once between them. ‘The relinquishment 
| of the badge, the result of expulsion from the choir, is one 
of the most severe tests of conduct. Those retaining it 
are ‘‘ honorary members.” 

‘The’ intelligent singing of the Psalms in the English 
cathedrals was a revelation to me,” says Mr. Edwards, ‘‘ It 
was the perfection of elocution in harmony in place of the 
unintelligible mouthing and mumbling of ‘ Melchisedeck,’ 
‘Sabbaoth,’ ‘cherubim’ and ‘ seraphim’ to which I had 
been accustomed, and on my return I resolved that if no- 
thing else my psalm singing should be brought up to the 
mark. Every word was likeanewcoin. To be sure, the 
boys there have the advantage of cathedral schools, where 
they are not only trained vocally, but educated, boarded 
and kept in return for their church services, and they sing 
the psalms daily at both services. This choir was one of 
the first, if not the first, to introduce the Cathedral Psalter 
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in use in the English cathedrals into the choirs of New | 


York. Its feature is intelligent accent, not ‘Glory be to 
the Fath-er,’ but ‘Glory be to the Fa-ther,’ as in talking. 
It is a difficult but satisfactory method, A member of this 
congregation coming in late to church can find his place 
through the singing of the choir, something unusual in 
vocalism,” 

Mr. Edwards does not approve of running the head tone 
down through the entire compass; he thinks this produces 
a lightness and instability that is counteracted by the chest 
tones, which in the boy voice are of peculiar quality. He 


aims to have rehearsals close as early as possible, wants | 


the boys home by 8:30 at the latest, and wishes they did 
not have to come out upon the street at nights. 

Fred Peck, the young chorister, who was one of the first 
to introduce the library into the public school, and whose 
death resulted in a memorial for that purpose, was a mem- 
ber of this choir, and a lifelike portrait of the ladis a 
prominent feature of the choir room, forming a bond 
between choir and publieschool life. 

This week a wealthy member of the congregation gives 
a Christmas party at his country residence on Long Island, 
and a dozen of the choir boys are invited to add the quaint 
English feature of carol singing to the entertainment. 
The boys go down in care of their choirmaster and after 
being feasted and royally treated, and contributing their 
share, have a speech from their appreciative host, who 
presents each one with a $5 gold piece as a Christmas 
present, and they return to town by special train, if you 
please ! 

Littleton, Mass., is Mr. Edwards’ boyhood home, and is 
not a little proud that one of her boys has done so well. 
Keeping up his music through a business education, he 
finally adopted that as his business through love Of it. His 


first experience with vested choir was as organist of St. | 


Stephen's, in Lynn. Afterward for five years in Provi- 
dence, he left there to become organist and choirmaster 
at Mount Calvary, in Baltimore, and thence to New York. 
He has been three times abroad, utilizing his generous 
vacation in making tours of the cathedral centres, and 


meeting men who are examples in this line of musical art. 


One year was spent in San Francisco, 
Fannie Epcar THomas, 


Berlin Branch Budget. 


EUROPEAN HEADQUARTERS OF THE ) 
MUSICAL COURIER, 

BERLIN, December 6, 1892. | 
HE second week of my sojourn here was, take 
itall in all, hardly less interesting than the first. But 
while the former seemed to have been chiefly given over 
to the violinists, the week just passed bore a more pianistic 
I heard quite a quantity of the keyboard manip- 


aspect 
About sev- 


ulators, and most of them of the female sex. 
eral of them, viz. Miss Rose Sutro, of Baltimore, Md., 
and Miss Amalie Heineberg, of Nashville, Tenn., whom 
he heard at one of the High School's public evenings, ‘‘ Von 
Eschenbach " will entertain you. 
his judgment of Miss Clotilde Kleeberg, of Paris, who is a 
pianist of note, and whose playing is described as highly 
polished and refined. Of the others, Miss Ilona Ejiben- 
achiitz, who appeared in public, made scarcely a success, 
and the critics are justly unanimous in their unfavorable 
résumé of her powers. 


yiano, deserves a better fate. She is a pupil of d'Albert, 
Stavenhagen and Otto Lessmann, and as she is soon to 
eross the ocean in order to be heard in New York I hope 
that she will meet with success, 

The pianistic event of the week, however, was Prof. 
Heinrich Barth's popular Beethoven evening at the Phil- 
harmonic on Thursday, the Ist inst. The large and ele- 
gant hall was well filled with an apparently representative 
Berlin audience, and the applause was both hearty and 
sincere, Barth played the E flat and the G major concertos 
of Beethoven, and in between the A flat sonata, op. 26, 
the F major andante and the G major rondo a capriccio, 
op. 129. I had always heard that Barth commanded an 
excellent technic, and that as the first piano teacher of the 
Royal High School he was a scholarly as well as a most 
reliable exponent of the art of piano playing. From his 
playing last Thursday night, however, I judge that he is 
much more than all that, for he seemed to me the most 
interesting Beethoven performer I ever heard since the 
days when Biilow was still in his prime of mind and body. 
He has the same ‘ objectivity,” if I may say so, that made 
the erratic Hans at one time the Beethoven interpreter par 
excellence ; he uses the same earnest, straightforward and 
unpretending manner of reading that once upon atime 
distinguished the musician pianist Hans von Biilow from 
the many virtuosi of all grades who died before him ; but 
above all Barth has a good, broad touch, something which 
Billow never, not even in his palmiest days, could boast of. 
The E flat concerto Barth played with masterly control of 
himself and his instrument, but hardly with as much 
poetic conception as he displayed in the G major concerto, 
which, indeed, he gave with much more tenderness and 
feeling than I thought him capable of possessing. Especially 





Also will he give you | 


Miss Fanny Richter, however, | 
whom I heard at Agthe'’s warerooms on a superb Steinway | 


was this the case in the recitative phrases of the andante, 

which were beautifully sung on the piano, while the rondo 

| was a veritable tour de force of technical perfection. 

| Aword of praise is due to Professor Rudorff’s discreet 

| and reliable orchestral accompaniment and the carefully 
rounded manner in which the Philharmonic orchestra per- 
formed under his baton the ‘* Coriolan" overture which 
opened the concert program. 

Of the unaccompanied solo numbers the sonata pleased 
me least, as it not only brought a few slips, but also con- 
ceptionally seemed not quite as noble as Mr, Barth's other 
work, The favorite andante, however, was beautifully 
played and the sprightly humor of the *‘ Lost Groschen” 
capriccio was interpreted in a most brilliant and dashy 
manner. 

It is surprising how a man who is so busy teaching as 
Professor Barth is can find time to keep his technic up to 
so flawless concert pitch as he displayed on this occasion. 
He is perhaps the most occupied piano teacher of Berlin, 
and among his numerous pupils are many Americans, 
among whom I may mention the two Sutro sisters (Rose 
and Ottilie) from Baltimore, Miss Jourdan, from New 
Orleans; Miss Kate Heyman, from San Francisco; Miss 
Carrie Bowes, from San Francisco; Miss Amalie Heine- 
berg, from Nashville; Mrs. Strauss and the Misses Harris 
and Dorr, the talented Ernest Schelling and Mr. Brock- 
way, from Brooklyn. 

How peculiarly, not to use a stronger term, music criti- 
cism is being administered here will be noticed at a glance 
when I state that one of the foremost of the few prominent 
Berlin writers on music, Tappert, who only a few days 
previous praised a second-rate pianist like Miss Emma 
Koch, treats Prof, Heinrich Barth in his paper ‘‘ Das Kleine 
Journal,” like a schoolboy. After all and again I say: 
‘‘ Wir Wilde sind doch bessere Menschen.” 

Besides the above mentioned pianistic concerts the week 
offered many others, some of which deserve mention as 
being of speciai musical interest. Among them was; first 
of all, the song recital of Anton Sistermans, which attracted 
an audience of unusual size to the Singakademie last 
Wednesday night, and so strong was the interest which 
this young singer knew how to elicit that at the end of the 
program the people who had grown more and more en- 
thusiastic with every new number, insisted on a double 

'encore. I herewith give the program in its entirety, as its 
well selected and interesting scheme might serve as a 
model to others : 


Drei Weihnachtslieder: Christbaum, Die Hirten, 
Tle TEGRIGG onc cccdcccdrccshoccackhe é0bbetehsadiwrdds 
Der Fichtenbaum (Heine).... ) 
Nebel (Lenat)...........se0008 ’ 
Im Herbst (Wolfg. Miller)... ) 
Gruppe aus dem Tartarus (Schillerjce..... ) 
Der Doppelginger (Heine)................+- 
Litaney auf das Fest Allerseelen (Jacobi)... \++++++++ 
Thar BUG (Bieime).. cc rvcscdeciccesacersess cosee ! 
Stuindcchen (aus Shakespeare's Cymbeline). } 
Auf dem Kirchhofe (v. Liliencron)........ ) 
Verzweifiung (aus Tieck’s Magelone)..... 
Wie Melodien zieht es mir (Klaus Groth)... } 
Sonntag (Uhland).............cceeereeeeee } 
Minnelied (HGIty).........ceecceseerecesees 
Die Lotosblume (Heine)...............65- ) 
Der Nussbaum (J. Mosen)...........+.0+00 
Du bist wie eine Blume (Heine)........... 
Aus Eichendorff's Liederkreis— } 
OR BOF PUGNE Ro cnnidnndensstesestareas | 
TROOTORORIO ccs vascsgececssespacasseceses 
Waldesgespriich..........+.seeeeeees ioe 
PORN cas hacceccttibevidsardeececte 
GolGae Premade. osc vcisesiesiivescéivevss | 
PrObaenaet «io sossicvge'sd contepesioes J 


Peter Cornelius 


Robert Franz 


Franz Schubert 


Can ccens Johannes Brahms 


Robert Schumann 


Sistermans is a young Hollander of remarkable gifts, a 
| pupil of Stockhausen, from whom he learned the great art 
|of beautiful declamation in singing and a clearness of 
| pronunciation which makes one dispense with text, pro- 
| gram, and which for that very reason are not handed out. 
He has a noble, flexible and sonorous baritone voice, which 
| he uses with artistic skill, and musically his singing is a 
| joy to educated ears. I do not remember that in many 
| years I have heard the equal of Mr. Sistermans as a concert 
baritone. He is as consummate a musician as Henschel, 
and he has a voice which the latter would envy. 

On an almost eqi ..: basis of artistic perfection as Sister- 
| mans’ singing is ‘he piano accompaniment of young Carl 
| Friedberg, who, as well as the concert giver, is an inhabi- 
‘tant of Frankfort-on-the-Main, 


** # 


If hitherto I have found many musical institutions in 
| which New York is the equal, if not the superior of Berlin, 
one branch of the art is certainly better cultivated and 
| vastly more appreciated here than is as yet the case on the 
‘other side. I mean of course the field of chamber music. 
Of the two principal organizations of the kind which 
flourish here and which are held in high esteem and 
patronized by a paying public, viz., the Joachim and the 
Kruse quartets, I had occasion last Saturday night to listen 
to the first chamber music soiree of the latter, also at the 
Singakademie, which hall, although a trifle large for 
chamber music performances, seems after all to be of the 
best acoustic properties for the purpose. Moreover the 








public was of such dimensions that it would hardly have 
found sufficient seating opportunity in a concert room of 
much smaller dimensions. 

As far as the work of the members of the quartet, Messrs. 
Kruse, Markees, Miiller and Dechert, was concerned, it 
pleased me very much, both as to ensemble and to con- 
ception. Besides this, the playing was devoid of all sensa- 
tionalism and entirely to the purpose. A better interpre- 
tation of Beethoven's beautiful C major string quartet, op. 
59, number 3, I have never heard and even the great 
technical difficulties of the big last movement were over- 
come with apparent ease and with purity of intonation. 

The novelty of the evening was a string quartet in D 
minor, as yet in manuscript, by E. E. Taubert, the music 
critic of the Berlin‘ Post.” It isa work of unquestionable 
merit and finely written. I was especially pleased with 
the beautiful slow movement and the pretty trio in D flat, 
from the scherzo, while the final movement in variation 
form was imposing through the clever handling of the 
thematic material. 

Miss Helene Jordan, a vocal pupil of the High School 
interposed between the two quartets Brahm’s ‘‘ Geistlicher 
Wiegenlied” and Schumann's ‘‘ Nussbaum” and ‘“ Sand- 
miinnchen,” but on account of her affected style, did not 
create the most favorable impression. 


**# ® 


On Monday night of this week the renowned Stern’sche 
Gesangverein (Stern’s Vocal Society) had their first concert 
of the season and under Prof. Frederick Gernsheim’s able di- 
rection gave a standard performance of Verdi's ‘‘ Manzoni 
Requiem.” The work itself, with its strongly marked 
dramatic tendencies and almost theatrical effectiveness, so 
characteristic of the modern Roman Catholic Church 
music, is probably well-known to New York concert goers, 
as is has repeatedly been given there during the last decade 
or so. BntI doubt very much if they ever heard a perfor- 
mance of such beauty cf reproduction, especially asregards 
the solo work, as the one which I had the good luck to 
attend at the Philharmonic Hall last night. And, in fact, 
the whole audience, a very large and select one, seemed to 
be of my opinion, for they used every opportunity of 
showing their enthusiastic appreciation. 

The soloists were the Frankfort Vocal Quartet, of whom 
the aforementioned Anton Sistermans is the bass. The 
tenor, Naval, is almost equally as musical, has a beau- 
tiful voice of the true tenor timbre, and—a rare circum-* 
stance among tenors—sings intelligently. The ladies— 
Mrs. Uzielli, soprano, and Mrs. Hahn, alto—are also truly 
remarkable. Their peculiarly attractive duet in octaves 
almost brought the tears to everybody’s eyes, so charm- 
ingly and flawlessly was it sung. Moreover, both ladies 
have remarkably fine and sympathetic voices, and the 
whole quartet blends so admirably that it is a rare pleasure 
to be able to listen tothem. If any energetic American 
manager should have pluck enough to engage this Frankfort 
Vocal Quartet he would assuredly be repaid, for Iam certain 
that they would create a furore in the United States. 

The large and well trained chorus did most praiseworthy 
work under Gernsheim’'s firm and inspiring beat, especially 
the ladies, who, moreover, held a perceptible ascendancy 
both in numbers and age. 

The Philharmonic orchestra was likewise most satisfac- 
tory, and altogether, as I said before, the performance was 
a remarkable one. 

‘* Elijah,” as a Mendelssohn celebration, will be sung at 
the next concert on January 30. Prof. Frederick Gern- 
sheim, all rumors to the contrary notwithstanding, has 
been re-engaged as the society’s conductor for next season, 
and he has also accepted the position of choir leader at the 
new synagogue, with an annual salary of 6,000 marks. 
Gernsheim is in luck, and deservedly so. 


**# 


Apropos of Gernsheim, he showed me, when recently I 
visited him at his house, a letter from his former and most 
favorite pupil, the great pianist Carl Heymann, who is now 
an inmate of a private asylum at Sayn, near Coblentz. I 
take this opportunity of reproducing the letter both in its 
vernacular and in an English translation, in order to show 
conclusively, first of all, that Heymann is not yet, as has 
been so repeatedly asserted, dead, and secondly because 
the letter seems to me so well written and so logical that I 
cannot but draw hopes from it that this great pianist may 
yet be restored to his former mental equilibrium and may 
again be able to charm thousands with the magic of his 
art: 

SAYN, BEI COBLENZ, 5. Juli, 1892. 
Theurer Herr Professor und Meister Gernsheim ; 

Empfangen Sie meine herzlichsten Gliickwtinsche und Gratulation 
ftir ihr ruhm- und preisgekréntes herrliches Rheinlied mit dessen 
Ausftihrung unser Bendorfer Chorverein sich die ersten Lorbeeren 
errungen hat. Fitir die von Herrn Moritz Bentheim empfangene 
Karte spreche ich Ihnen lieber Meister meinen innigsten Dank aus 
und bedauerte nur, dass Ihre Berufsinteressen Sie alsobald in Berlin 
erwarteten, weil ich mich auf das herzlichst gefreut hidtte, einen 
fréhlichen Tag mit Ihnen zuzubringen. 

Wir Rheinlander theilen mit der Stadt Eltville die Freude und den 
Stolz den Namen des deutschen Meisters Gernsheim gefeirt zu haben 
und wird dieser Tag allen Betheiligten eine stete schéne Erinnerung 
im Herzen bewahrt bleiben. 

Mit den Wiinschen bestindigen besten Wohlergehens verbleibt 
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mit herzlichsten Grtisse ffir Sie und die hochgeehrten [hrigen, 
welchen ich ebenfalls meine vorziiglichsten Gliickwtinsche und 
Gratulation darbringe, 
In Treue und ergebenster Hochachtung dankbar, 
CARL HEYMANN. 
TRANSLATION. 
SAYN, near Coblenz, July 5, 1892. 

DEAR PROFESSOR AND MAESTRO GERNSHEIM—Accept my heartfest 
congratulations and felicitations for your renowned and prize- 
crowned magnificent Rhinesong, with the performance of which our 
Bendref Choral Society has won its first laurels. For your card, 
which I received from Mr. Moritz Bentheim, I thank you, dear 
maestro, most heartily, and I only regretted'that the interests of. your 
position called you to Berlin so soon, as I should have enjoyed very 
much to have spent a pleasant day together with you. 

We Rhinelanders divide with the city of Eltville the joy and the 
pride to have done something for the renown of the name of the 
German master, Gernsheim, andthe day will be cherished in the 
hearts of all participants as an everlasting and beautiful remem- 
brance. Fi 

With the wishes of ‘continued welfare and with best regards 
for yourself and your honored family, to whom I also beg to trans- 
mit my congratulations, I remain, yours faithfully, mm devoted 
esteem and gratefully, CARL HEYMANN. 

As you may readily perceive, this is the letter of a grate- 
ful pupil and man to his former teacher. It is certainly a 
trifle hyperenthusiastic, but it by no means reads like the 
epistle of a hopelessly demented person, 

* * * 

At the Royal Opera House last night the most pronounc- 
edly successful premiére of Leoncavallo’s two act opera, 
‘*Bajazzé” took place, together with the first production 
of Mozart’s youthful opera, ‘‘ Bastien and Bastienne.” As 
I witnessed the performance of the Verdi requiem at the 
same time I could not of course be present, but shall hear 
the work as soon as it will be repeated, which will be in the 
course of the week. To-morrow night the Royal Opera 
House will celebrate the 150th anniversary of its existence, 
it having been built under Frederick the Great, and opened 
on December 7, 1742, with a performance of Graun’s 
‘*Ceesar and Cleopatra,” conducted by the composer. 

* 

Cosima Wagner was here recently to arrange among 
other things for the first performance here next Septem- 
ber at the Royal Opera House of *‘ Rienzi” in Wagner’s 
revised and partially entirely rewritten version. Mrs. 
Cosima is the sole possessor of this valuable score, 
the first production of which is, of course, expected with 


considerable interest. 
* 


* * 

It is rumored that Weingartner has asked Count Hoch- 
berg to relieve him of his contract as conductor at the 
Royal Opera House, as he feels the failure of his opera 
‘**Genesius ” too keenly to again appear on the scene of his 
fiasco. The post of first conductor at the Frankfort Opera 
House, made vacant by the recent death of Dessoff, is 
offered to him, and in case he can arrange matters with 
the count, he will probably take it. The position was first 
offered to Felix Mottl, but the autocrat of the Carlsruhe 
Opera House, who is to marry shortly, prefers to return to 
his former independent and most enviable post as soon as 
he shall have returned from his wedding trip. 

Apropos of ‘‘Genesius,” however, the ‘* Boersen Cou- 
rier,” publishes the following sarcastic bon mot: Wein- 
gartner in his letter to the press said that at the first and 
and only repetition of his opera ‘an empty house yawned 
at him,’ whereupon the ‘‘ Boersen Courier” wittily re- 
marks that ‘‘ Weingartner was in luck, for if the house had 
been well filled a full house would have yawned at him.” 
Good for G. D. 


* *# 


I learn with pleasure, and most of our readers will be 
glad to hear the news, that the great Lilli Lehmann will 
shortly reappear in public. She is to give a concert here 
soon in conjunction with the composer August Bungert. 
She must have recovered her glorious voice, or else she 
certainly would not want to sing. As for Bungert himself, 
he told me that he has nearly completed his ‘‘ Homeric 





World Tetralogy,” and that a committee of friends have | 
signed a guarantee fund of 200,000 marks, which will ena- | 


ble this rising and gifted composer to produce his work 
here two years hence. 

The tetralogy, three-fourths of which are now finished, 
will be divided in the following four parts, each intended 
to fill one evening: ‘‘ Circe,” ‘‘ Nausikaa,” ‘‘ Odysseus’ Re- 
turn " and ‘* Odysseus’ Death.” 

**# 

In my Aix-la-Chapelle letter I had occasion to mention | 
the talented violinist, Miss Betty Schwabe. I now learn 
that this young lady has a younger sister, Miss Alice, aged 
fifteen, who is bound to become a great pianist. Both 
Rubinstein and d’Albert volunteered to give her lessons, 
and she preferred the latter and has just removed to Cos- 
wig, near Dresden, where the little giant Eugen is resid- 
ing with his second wife, Theresa Carrefio. Should you 
not already be informed of the fact I can now tell you that 
the happy couple were recently made still more happy 
through the arrival of a little Miss d'Albert, who, if all 
signs do not fail, should surely become a great pianist. 

D’Albert will be heard in Berlin in some concerts of his 
own early in January, and so will Moriz Rosenthal. It 
will be an interesting duel not only from a pianistic, but 





also from several other view points, and a disinterested 
onlooker like myself will be able to learn many things. 
, ** # 

Two well-known musical personages I chanced to meet 
yesterday. The one is Max Bruch, the composer, who 
looks hale and hearty and who has just been decorated by 
the Prince Regent of Bavaria with the Maximilian Order 
for Art and Science. He truly deserves it. 

The other was the veteran pianist, pedagogue, lit- 
terateur and ex-critic of the ‘‘ Tageblatt,” Prof. Heinrich 
Ehrlich. He was as dapper and chipper as ever and told 
me that he is reading the proofs of his ‘‘ Mémoirs,” which 
will very shortly appear, with Hugo Steinitz, the pub- 
lisher and owner of the ‘‘ English and American Register,” 
a prosperous weekly which appears here in English. 

The latter paper, as well as the ‘‘ Boersen Courier” and 
the ‘‘ Vossische Zeitung,” have given the new European 
headquarters of THe Musicat Courier a most amiable and 
collegialischen send off. O. F. 





Berlin Music. 
BERLIN, December 7, 1892. 
EORGE LIEBLING recited the following 
program at the Singakademie on November 25. He 
was assisted by the Phiharmonic Orchestra, under the di- 
rection of Rud. Herfurth: 
SPN SIRO os wcbsccsccaussccccesdisevececiete F. Mendelssohn 
Klavier Concert No. 1, B moll P. Tschaikowsky 
Le Rouet d’Omphale fiir Orchester C, Saint-Saéns 
Klavier Soli: 





EE EE Eas once a ni vd eve nedacatanseonpomeeet caters D. Scarlatti 
PU UGE cad cscs ocd ive uhcsescgetens¥ ebabsanuernbaeenns G. Handel 
Balletmusik aus * Alceste ”.........6:6eeseeeeee Gluck-Saint-Saéns 
Lied ohne Worte (Duetto).........ccccceeeceeeeeees F. Mendelssohn 
Mecano iin ka vaso libsccecsicdencssceceees Schubert-Liszt 
Polonaise aus ‘ Mignon” (meu)................ ‘Thomas-Pease 
Concert No. 1 fiir Klavier u. Orchester Es-dur................... Liszt 
Liebling commands over a colossal technic. He is the 
most audacious pianist I have heard so farin Berlin. His 


playing is brilliant at all times, but his readings lack fre- 
quently coherency and depth of feeling. He is quite young, 
and may overcome these shortcomings when he reaches 
that age when thoughtfulness will assert its claims. 

Liszt’s ‘‘ Legend of St. Elizabeth” was produced at the 
Philharmonic by the Wagner Verein of Berlin and Pots- 
dam, under the direction of Prof. Klindworth. Those 
inclined to think lightly of Liszt as a composer should 
hear this work. It will wring from them ‘“nolens 
volens” a higher estimate. This oratorio received a 
masterly interpretation. The ability of Klindworth as 
conductor became very evident. Klindworth has grown | 
rather old since his American tournée. He resembles in | 
more than one way Edmund §. Mattoon, of Columbus, 
Ohio, 
sensitive musical organization. The following artists sang 
the soli: Mrs. Sucher (‘' St. Elizabeth”), Mrs. Standigl 
(‘‘ Sophie”), Scheidemantel (‘‘ Landgraf”). Mrs. Cosima, the | 
widow of Richard Wagner, and her son, Siegfried, were in 
attendance. 

The ‘‘ Vortrags-Abend” of the royal ‘‘ Hochschule der 
Musik” presented the following interesting program on 
December 3, 7 Pp. M. 
Prdludium (G moll) fiir Orgel 

Carl Dobermont. 
Motette “ Singet dem Herrn ein neues Lied” 


fir Doppel- 


GOT ORSON vo cos vosceccscecensedsenesccecacssedbaseeses te S. Bach 
Serenade (C moll) fiir Oboen, Clarinetten, Fagotte und 
Pina nxtiouixeanl cotencesasatakuscvecdas+coudticetviadesvske Mozart 
Allegro. Andante. Minuettoincanone. Allegro. 
Messrs. Menge, Liepe, Funk, Krelle, Friihauf, Steffens, Ehrich, 
Melchert. 
Sonate ftir Pianoforte (G moll, op. 22)..........6..606 cc cues Schumann 
So rasch wie méglich. Andantino, Scherzo. Rondo. 
Miss Rose Sutro. 
Violinstticke— 
Romanze aus dem Violinconcert (op. 56)............ 66600000 Gade 
Ie OF iia thc « 0's vin cage dea Whinds Go dine <nwede dé dmeineseee eo Raff 
Olga von Zerdahelyi. 
Clavierstticke 
Novellette (aus Op. 9O).......ccccccecee cecceceeeceeess ee SCHUMANN 
Es 44 5 dud th cd' dao sbkdeeeenmindledbivnbcdabe abies Jadassohn 
Ds es ab tea canposadudndcceanes icapiins tonnacinesé Liszt 


Emilie Heinberg. 


Misses Rose Sutro and Emilie Heineberg, who partici- 


pated in the program, are perhaps the most promising 


American students of the Hochschule. They are pupils of 
Professor Barth. They have developed a brilliant technic 
and their interpretations are artistic. 


Miss Sutro is blonde, tall, slender 
Her spirited interpretation of 


the land of their birth. 
and with a thoughtful face. 


the Schumann sonata left no doubt as to her possessing a | 


thorough musical nature and a well cultivated brain. I 
wish to say to Miss Sutro: 
your laurels, but press onward and upward the Parnassus 
of Art!” 

Miss Heineberg is some sixteen years of age, several 
years younger than Miss Sutro. Miss Heineberg hails from 
New Orleans. Her technic and interpretations for one so 
young are simply marvelous. 
pianissimo, are penetrating, and calculated to make the 

cold chills run over the body. I predict that sheis destined 
to become a consummate artist ! 

Many prominent musicians were present. 


Spitta and Ehrlich and Rudolf, who were sitting near me, 
applauded enthusiastically. Sapienti sat! 

Clotilde Kleeberg recited the following program at 
Bechstein Hall on December 3 : 


Variationen Es Gur... ..c.cccscceeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeey ss Mendelssohn 
Moments musicaux in As dur u. Cis moll...., Porc ee 
Se GI cecccveccuncstsccececsceccedeses ss 


REP MIDs ook cw eho hee cecctcccocccesccceseveves . . Schumann 







Sonate, op. 31, No. 3, Es dur. .... cc. cece ccc cee eee eeeeeeeeeeee Beethoven 
Nocturne, op. 62, No. 1.... | 
Praha Pde, G Geek 55, cbc Re Rome Chopin 
Impromptu, Fis dur ...... | 
Scherzo H moll........... } 
FOE We os Wb pds cus ois checeneebeckds ctecesscevaceds : Zarzicki 
I said ins bee thn ba tte a banese seauaseKe tenner .Alf. Heyssig 
I ku, 0 hae dokinnn 56s dpi bows eumeseddeedee beteeeel Ed. Grieg 
Bile Pc cach des cstvas cake deguboned chbidctbics venadalet Theod. Dubois 


SE IIIOG Ss occ vasivedévncesstekudenssoutuseanet ‘ . Tschatkowsky 
Caprice sur des Aies de ballet a * Alceste "' de Gluck, ...Saint-Saéns 

It is conceded that Kleeberg is one of the greatest artists 
of to-day. She is certainly the finest pianist who has 
visited Berlin this season. Her technic is above all diffi- 
culties, her tones crystalline and her interpretations poeti- 
cal in an extraordinary degree. ‘Those yulgar Liszt play- 
ers who slam and bang the piano will soon be relegated to 
oblivion, or at least share the fate to play before empty 
benches, if more such artists as Kleeberg turn up. The 
pugilistic pianist Reisenauer plays here again the coming 


week. Von Escuenspacn. 
Vienna Letter. 
VIENNA OFFICE MUSICAL COURIER, } 
IX Schwarzspanierstrasse 15, 
December 3, 1892, | 
HE latest news in the theatrical world here 


the celebrated conductor, is to be 
married on December 17 to Henriette Standhartner, one 
of the best sopranos of the Court Opera. It 
rumored that Mottl will settle in Vienna and accept the 
position of director of the conservatory. Dr. Hans Richter 
and Theodor Reichmann will be the principal witnesses at 
the wedding. 

‘Signor Formica” has now been withdrawn from the 
répertoire of the Opera, as it proved a total failurer Jettka 
Finkenstein, a contralto, new to Vienna, made her first ap- 
pearance here on Sunday evening last, November 27, and 
She began with songs and 
then 


is that Felix Mottl, 


is also 


scored a great artistic success. 
arias by Gluck, Monteverde and 
Schubert, Massenet and Chopin, finishing with Rubinstein 
and Dessauer. The accompaniments were delightfully 
played by Sigmund Griinfeld, a brother of the popular Al- 
fred Griinfeld. 


Pergolese, sang 





Both have in common a keen and almost super- | 


, | Caprice étude (* 


I am glad to state | 
they are, unlike many who are studying here, a credit to | 


‘* Well done, but do not rest on | 


Her tones, even in the | 





On Tuesday evening, November 28, the Rosé Quartet 
| held forth with the areata program : 
Quartet, G dur, op. 77, No. 1. 

Trio, F dur. 


Haydn 
; ; Saint-Saéns 
‘Piano, ‘Louis Diémer, of Paris, 
Quartet, Es dur, op, 74...... Ceaataden Beethoven 
Harfen Quartet 
| The quartet played splendidly, but Diémer, the pianist, 
pected, proved somewhat of a dis- 


| of whom much was ex 
appointment, and was rewarded with only a 


| ‘succés 


d’estime.” 

Diémer gave his only recital on Wednesday evening, 
November 30, and was assisted by Professor Fischhof, 
with whom he played the latter’s variations and fugue for 





two pianos. 
The program was as follows : 





| Thirty-two variations, C minor... Beethoven 
| Fantasy, F minor, op. 49........ .Chopin 
| Sarabande, G minor... Bach 

Couperin 


* Lee Pee Pcie ccpcccuces deve ‘ I 
* Le Coucou ” 
| Rigaudon...........+06+: 
Overture, ‘‘ Magic Flute 
| Variations and fugue for two pianos.. 
Nocturne, B major 
| Intermezzo from op. 76 
Fileuse "') - 
‘Valse de Concert "’) 


C. Dagnin 

J. Ph. Rameau 
Mozart 
Fischhof 


” (transcription by Diémer) 


Chopin 
Brahms 
Stojowski 


Third Orientale (° Diémer 
| Machtat Sek No. 4 
‘La Fileuse’’. 
Eleventh Rhapsody.. 
The pianist was at his be st 
positions and in his own pieces, but 
| deep impression with anything else, showing himself to be 
| a brilliant and showy player without the slightest touch of 
originality or feeling. In the audience we noticed Adele 
| Aus der Ohe, Rosenthal, Reisenauer, Leschetizky, Ep- 
| stein, Marianne, Brandt and a host of more or less known 


Schumann 
Godard 


Liszt 
French com- 
any 


the old 
failed to make 


in 


celebrities. 

Johann Strauss was received with great enthusiasm last 
Sunday, when he conducted his latest waltz, ‘‘ Marchen 
aus dem Orient.” At the Theater an der Wien they are 
playing to ‘‘ standing room only the draw- 
ing card being a new operetta by Adolf Maller called 
“Der Millionen Onkel,” in which Carl Streitmann plays 
one of the leading parts. At his last recital on Saturday, 
November 26, Alfred Reisenauer suddenly seized 
with a severe cramp in his arm and had to leave the stage. 
He was attended to by a surgeon, who happened to be in 
the audience, and who injected morphine, after which 
Reisenauer finished his interesting program. I am told 
| that nervousness brought on this accident, because, for rea- 
; sons unknown to anybody who has heard Reisenauer play 
| pe the entire critics have pitched into him, probably 
a case of ‘‘ boycotting” similar to that which Ehrlich, of 


"every night, 


was 
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terlin tried to work on Rosenthal last winter, which, how- | 
was knocked on the head by the cleverness and | 
smartness of the distinguished pianist. 

The third concert of the Hellmesberger Quartet came off 
Thursday evening, December 1, when the following pro- 
gram was listened to by a very large and distinguished 


audience 
Johannes Hager 


Quartet, E minor, op. 61 
(New, first performance.) 
D major, op, 70, No.1 


pevecdte .. Beethoven 
Piano, Ella Pancera 


Trio 


Quintet, C major, op, 163 , eevecese eeeeee Schubert 
Second ‘cello, Ferdinand Weidinger 
The new quartet of Hager was well received, and Ella 


Pancera, a pupil of Epstein, was warmly applauded for a 


most artistic performance. 


César Thomson, the celebrated violinist from Brussels, | 


was to have given a concert on Friday, December 2, but 
owing to a severe indisposition since his arrival in Vienna, 
the concert has been postponed to the middle of January. 
Thomson seems to be unlucky, for he has frequently been 
obliged to cancel engagements on account of sickness. 
Last winter he was engaged to play for the Philharmonic 
Society of London, and the day after his arrival in 
that city the Duke of Clarence died, so that of course 
all concerts and entertainments had to be postponed. 
Thomson, having no vacant dates, had to return to 
Brussels 

On the same evening that Thomson's concert was 
to come off, Adele Aus der Ohe played in the Music- 
vereinssaal, Wilhelm Gericke conducting the orches- 


tra, The program was 

Overture, * Prolachtits ".........ccccccccccsveseccovevvess Weber 
PEARS CEMORTED, 0 o000000ccccccerbecevcessdeaseses Tschaikowsky 
“ Carneval pecevesesnceeessesenpuns Schumann 
Piano concerto, E flat major... Beethoven 


Since beginning this letter I have learned upon the 
best authority that Prof, Josef Hellmesberger, senior, 
will retire from the position of director of the con- 
servatory of music on January 1, 1893, and Felix Mott] 
will succeed him on that date. 

Alfred Griinfeld leaves to-morrow for an extended 
concert tour of the Continent, and will be absent for 
some time. I received a call yesterday from Mrs. 
Ernest Lent, of Washington, D. C., whose husband 
is a ‘cellist in that city and a member of the Manu- 
script Society of New York. She has been studying 
with Alfred Griinfeld, and intends going on to Berlin 
to pursue her studies with Moszkowski. 

Mrs. Selma Nicklass Kempner, teacher of singing 
at the conservatory here, gave her first recital on 
Saturday, December 8, when the following program 
was successfully carried out : 

Mendelssohn 


Aria, “ Elijah” 

An das clavier Mozart 
Liebessau ber (1747-1809),..... bo00000s0s eboovegnete Schulz 
“ Phillis und die Mutter" (1807-1888), +++ Erk 


“Ich wandelte unter BaAumen" 

“ Herzeleid" 

“ Marienwtrinchen " 

“ Volksliedchen”" 

“ Der Kinder Wacht " 

“An die Sonne” 

* Unterscheidung " 

“Der Schmetterling " 

* Das Echo” . 
Mrs. Kempner, who is a most successful teacher 

and a fine singer, had some well-known pupils, who 

are now well-known artists, like Mrs. Ehrenstein, the 

soprano, who is one of the artists at the Imperial 

Opera here. Princess Stéfanie also used to take lessons 

from Mrs. Kempner. The accompanist was Sigmund 

Griinfeld, and the program was varied by some very fine 

piano solos, played by Fanny Bach Mahler, one of the best 


Schumann 


Schubert 


resident pianists. 

At the first extra concert of the Rosé Quartet Martin 
Knutzen, of Christiania, a pupil of Leschetizky and an 
accomplished pianist, will be the soloist. Mr. Knutzen is 
well known in Vienna, having often been heard in con- 
certs, the last occasion being in April, when he gave a con- 
cert with orchestra, playing Grieg's A minor concerto and 
a new concerto by Sinding, a Norwegian composer. Of 
the next Philharmonic concert on Sunday, the 4th inst., 
when Max Leuringer, a young violinist and pupil of Profes- 
sor Griin, will be the soloist, and of several others I shall 


refertoin my next letter. Rupor Kino. 








A Christmas Mystery.— Mr. A. Pougin speaks in 
terms of high praise of the ‘‘ Noél” performed again this 
year at the ThéAtre d’Application, The words, by Maurice 
Bouchor, are graceful and charming, the music, by Paul 
Vidal, touching and effective in its simplicity. The char- 
acters are represented by marionettes. 


More Novelties:—At Cassel, November 28, a one act 
opera, ‘‘ Vardhamana,” by Kammermusicus Bruno Desler, 
successful; at Magdeburg, November 27, ‘‘Die Hexe,” 
by August Enna, not successful; at Rome, ‘‘Guglielmo 
Swarten,” by A. Gonaga, moderate success; at Turin, 
‘Torino di Carnevalo,” successful ; at Palermo, ‘‘ Elda,” 
by Barbiera, and at Stockholm, ‘‘ Grenada’s Daughter,” 
by Jvan Hollstroem, very successful. 


Amy Fay. 


HAT pleasant musical memorfes Amy Fay’s 
name arouses! A sparkling, enthusiastic, grace- 
ful girl, brimming over with music lore, goes to Eu- 
rope determined to conquer the Old World or die. 
She comes back to us as a pianist, but better still as 
Amy Fay, the writer, the Amy Fay of ‘* Music 
Study in Germany ;" Amy Fay, the ardent champion 
of Deppe; the pupil of the great Tausig and the 
| great Liszt. Whata household name is hers in this 
land! That first book of girlish impressions will not 
readily be forgotten, while more learned tomes on 
| music lie neglected on the dusty shelves of libraries. 
| Now the mature woman, she has abated not one jot 





or tittle of her enthusiasm for all that is sacred in 
| art, in pedagogy or in her very keen sense of right 
|and wrong. Her chief characteristic is her impetu- 


/ous bravery and defiance of mere worldly respect. 
Let Miss Fay hear of a neglected artist, a tale of woe 
or something new in music, she will set her lance 





AMY FAY. 


for the combat and tilt right gallantly with all 
comers. This temperament leads her to champion 
the weak, particularly the cause of the so called 
weaker sex; and ifshe were not a pianist she would 
be a reformer, possibly for woman’s rights. 

A propaganda she must make, and be it said for her 
that her instinct in art is generally correct. She 
combats humbug and she has no uncertain taste in 
orchestral conductors. By nature a hero worship- 
per, Amy Fay has hitherto avoided false idols, 
while her attitude toward Deppe commends itself in 
one particularly admirable trait—its sincerity. 

Amy Fay is a Joan of Arc in her art convictions, 
and a big hearted, lovable woman in daily life. 

THE RACONTEUR, 








A Photograph of Sound.—At the recent Interna- 
tional Congress of Physiology, at Liege, Professor Herman 
demonstrated his method of photographing the sound of 
vowels. The vowels were sung out before one of Edison’s 
phonographs. Immediately afterward they were repro- 
duced very slowly, and the vibrations recorded by a micro- 
phone, The latter was furnished with a mirror, which 
reflected the light of an electric lamp upon a registering 
cylinder, covered with sensitized paper and protected by 
another cylinder with a small opening which gave passage 
to the rays of light from the reflector. By this means was 
obtained very distinct photographic traces, and the con- 
stancy was remarkable for the different letters.—* Scien- 
tific American.” 




















Agnes Thomson.—This brilliant soprano has been en- 
gaged for a tour with the Chicago Orchestra by Theodore 
Thomas, 

Before the Teachers.—Mr. Emil Liebling will play before 
the Michigan State M. T. A. to-day. 

‘A Pupil of Mrs. Crane’s.”—Miss Blanche Trevey, of 
Bayonne, .a pupil of the celebrated vocalist Mrs. Ogden 

Crane, will sing the part of ‘Yum Yum” when the 
Alceeus Society plays the ‘*Mikado.” ‘A pupil of 
Mrs. Crane’s” is a guarantee that the singer pos- 
sesses a perfectly trained voice.—Westfield (N. J.) 
** Standard.” 

Giordigiani—A monument is to be erected in 
Florence to the memory of Luigi Giordigiani, the 
‘“‘Ttalian Schubert,” whose canzonetti won high 
praise from Chopin and others. 


Felix Motti.—It is reported that Felix Mottl is 
about to take up his residence in his native city, 
Vienna, in consequence of his marriage to Miss 
Standhartner, a pensionnaire of the Opera. The 
question that troubles the Viennese what position 
befitting his reputation can be found for him. Will 
Richter accept an offer from Berlin, London or New 
York, and leave room for Mott] at the Opera, or will 
the director of the Opera retire in hisfavor? Accord- 
ing to Berlin reports he will return to Carlsruhe. 

Tschaikowsky.—Mr. Tschaikowsky was elected by 
a large majority corresponding member of the 
French Academy des Beaux Arts for the musical 
section, 

Gailhard.—The late director of the Paris Grand 
Opera, Mr. Gailhard, will, it is expected, be sum- 
moned to give evidence before the Panama Com- 
mittee. He collaborated with the late Baron Reinach 
in a ballet, ‘‘La Maladetta,” and is supposed to 
know a lot of curious things. 

Brasor Pratt.—Mrs. Brasor Pratt, the American 
contralto, achieved a great success in the Rossini 
mass given recently by the Society of St. Cecilia at 
the Church of Notre Dame, in Bordeaux. The so- 
prano part was sung by Miss Martini, the tenor by 
Mr. de Keghel and the bass by Mr. Ramat. 

Amalie Joachim.—At the fifth concert of the Berlin 
Philharmonic, December 12, Amalie Joachim ap- 
peared for the last time before her departure for 
America, 

Rosa Hochmann.—A young violinist, Rosa Hoch- 
mann, a pupil of Professor Gruen, is described by 
Ed. Hanslick as displaying unusual talent and a gen- 
uinely musical nature, deep sympathy, rhythmical 

feeling and a sweet, clear, strong tone. She surprised 
the public by her virtuosity in her rendering of Bruch’s G 
minor concerto and bravura pieces by Sarasate, Haler and 
Wieniawski. 

Anna and Eugen Hildach.—The second and last lieder- 
abend of Anna and Fugen Hildach will take place at the 
Berlin Singakademie on Jauuary 17. 

Milloecker.—Owing to the continued attraction of ‘‘ Das 
verwunschene Schloss,” Milloecker’s ‘‘ Millionen Onkel” 
will not be produced in Berlin for some time yet. 


Stern Society.—-The Stern Society of Berlin gave, De- 
cember 5, a performance of Verdi’s requiem, under the 
direction of Professor Gernsheim. The Frankfort Vocal 
Quartet, Mrs. Hahn and Mrs. Uzielli,and Messrs. Naval 
and Sisterman’s assisted. 


Kruse Quartet.—The Kruse Quartet began their annual 
cyclus of quartet evenings with a performance of an un- 
published quartet by E. E. Taubert. It had been given 
nearly a year ago by De Ahna, and now renewed the favor- 
able impression it had then created, 


The Miersch Brothers. — Messrs. Johannes and Paul 
Miersch, members of the New York Philharmonic Club, 
have been playing out West with great success, as the 
following press notices will show : 

Mr. Paul Miersch, ’cellist, was heard in two numbers, and his exe- 
cution showed that he has mastered that difficult instrument. Mr. 
Johannes Miersch contributed a violin solo. He plays with a dash 
and spirit that is refreshing, his bowing being a noticeable feature. 
—Detroit “ Free Press.” 

In Mr, Johannes Miersch and Mr. Paul Miersch, violin and ’cello, 
the New York Philharmonic Club have secured virtuosi of high 
rank. Both are artists in every sense of the word. Johannes 
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Miersch is a violinist of great technical facility; graceful and 
finished in style, fervid, penetrating, powerful in tone and interpre- 
tation. He has studied under the great masters and in the great 
schools of the world, and the result is what might be expected. As 
a ’cellist Mr, Paul Miersch is remarkable for beauty and richness of 
tone, great earnestness and dignity of style and absolute technical 
command of his instrument. ‘ 

George Block.—The Block Operaverein, with the aid of 
the Meyder orchestra, gave a concert at the Singakademie, 
at which two new compositions, by George Block, and a 
hymn by Fr. Hegar were produced. The former are said 
to exhibit much melodie invention, skillful tone painting 
and effective handling of the chorus and orchestra. 


Eugen d’Albert.—At the fourth Philharmonic concert at 
Bremen, November 29, d’Albert played for the first time 
his new concerto (No, 2) with much success, He will give 
his first concert at the Singakademie, Berlin, on January 12. 


William Tschirch.—A subscription is being Taised to 
erect a monument to William Tschirch (died January 6, 
1892) at Gera. It will consist of a bronze bust of the com- 
poser by Guenther. Subscriptions to be sent to Gustav 
Sneder, No. 4 Johannisgasse, Gera. 

Ruegger.—Prof. Henri Ruegger, pianist and director, 
who has for some time been connected with the Stuttgart 
Conservatory, is about to return to Buenos Ayres, where 
he once spent several years. 


Fried. Krug.—Court Director Friedrich Krug, of Carls- 
ruhe, died lately in his eighty-second year. 


Aus der Ohe.—The pianist Adele Aus der Ohe has been 
delighting the Viennese by her performance of Liszt’s E 
flat major concerto. 


Mascagni at Home.—Mascagni, who at his home in 
Livorno leads a quiet life and wears a flaming suit of 
scarlet, is at present a source of considerable income to at 
least one person in Florence. Most visitors to that beauti- 
ful city know ‘‘Cornelio’s,” the quaint café almost under 
the shadow of Giotto’s Campanile. It is the largest restau- 
rant in Florence, but its resources have been severely 
taxed during the past week, for it has become Mascagni’s 
habit to repair thither every night, and to stay there with 
his friends till the small hours. A visit there gives the 
stranger a curious view of artistic life in Italy. There he 
may see the young composer, surrounded by the friends of 
his student days, and without any of the airs and poses 
that would be almost pardonable in a man who has ‘‘ar- 
rived” so soon. Sonzogno, quietest of autocrats, may 
generally be found in serious talk not far off, and there 
are sure to be some of the Pergola singers in the highest 
of spirits. 

Mascagni is thoroughly bon gargon, and his popularity 
with his acquaintances was shown amply on the night of 
the premiére of ‘‘I Rantzau,” when he made his appear- 
ance at Cornelio’s. He was haggard with excitement; 
but before long everything was forgotten and the decorous 
revelry was prolonged till at least 3 in the morning— 
for in Florence there are no harassing regulations about 
early closing. After the dvess rehearsal Mascagni brought 
his wife and child, the latter a charming little girl of three 
or four, and it was a very pretty sight to watch him nurs- 
ing his daughter on his knee, although prudence might 
have suggested that she ought to be in bed. Sottolana, a 
young baritone, is generally the chief source of the fun 
that prevails at these meetings. He is an admirable 
mimic, and can always set the table in a roar with his imi- 
tations of all the best known people in the Italian musical 
world, 


Lombard of Utica.x—Mr. Louis Lombard, chief of the 
Utica Conservatory of Music, is in the city, stopping at the 
Hoffman House. 


The Rummels.—Mrs. Leila Rummel, wife of Franz Rum- 
mel, has sailed for Europe, intending to spend the holidays 
at London with her husband, on a visit to Mrs. Wilhelmina 
A. C. Rummel, the mother of Mr. Franz Rummel. They 
will both sail from Southampton to New York by steam- 
ship Havel, January 23 next. Mr. Rummel has been giving 
concerts in Norway and Sweden and has met with unpre- 
cedented success. At his last concert in Christiania he was 
recalled about twenty times and had to give six encores. 


Kauffman-Hassler-Rau.—The marriage is announced of 
Mr. Max Kauffman, a prominent journalist of Sunbury, 
Pa., to Mrs. Rosalie Hassler-Rau, who is well known in 
Philadelphia musical circles. 


Ohas. E. Zerfass.—At a concert given at the Free Baptist 
Church last Wednesday evening Mr. Chas. E. Zerfass 
sang, by request, ‘‘The Lost Chord” in a pleasing bari- 
tone, marked by richness of coloring that was delightful. 
Mr. Zerfass is a pupil of Prof. Carl Le Vinsen. 


Adele Lewing.—Adele Lewing, pianist, who has won 
for herself the most flattering encomiums of musical Bos- 
ton and who is generally regarded as one of the most con- 
scientious students and promising artists in the profession, 
has recently given recitals at Andover and Fall River, 
Mass., and Manchester, N. H., and has aroused the enthu- 
siasm of the local critics to a most unusual degree, as is 
evidenced by the reports in the papers from the various 
cities. Miss Lewing is to appear in the near future in 








Utica and Rochester, N. Y.; Columbus and Cincinnati, 
Ohio ; Detroit, Mich.; Chicago and other Western cities, 
where we bespeak success for her, 


Mr. Norman as Manager.—Mr. Harry J. Norman, for- 
merly with the Redpath Lyceum Bureau, has accepted the 
position of business manager of the New York Philhar- 
monic Club for the season of 1893-4. Mr. Norman has had 
several years’ experience as manager and is well and 
favorably known in every State in the Union, and Mr. 
Weiner ought to be congratulated on securing Mr. Nor- 
man’s services as business manager of the club. 


Music in Boston. 
BoOsTON, December 5, 1892. 


HIS is the seventy-eighth season of the 
Handel and Haydn Society. The works announced 
for performance are ‘‘ The Messiah,” Cherubini’s D minor 
Mass and Chadwick's ‘‘ Phoenix Expirans,” Bach's ‘‘ Pas- 
sion according to St. Matthew” and Hiindel’s ‘‘ Samson.” 
‘* The Messiah ” will be given this evening. It was given 
Monday, the 19th inst., and Miss Emma Juch, Miss Emily 
Winant, Mr. Wm. H. Rieger and Mr. Arthur Beresford 
were the solo singers. 
* z * 

You may wonder at the extra performance of ‘‘ The 
Messiah” in the same week with the customary com- 
memoration of the Nativity. The business sense of the 
management was vindicated by the result, for there was 4 
great audience. Many stood up throughout the evening; 
and followed the music with rapt attention, To hundreds 
of subscribers to the course the singing of ‘‘ The Messiah” 
is a religious service. The music is to them inspired, 
whether the old version of the so-called original is used, or 
the revised version, according to Robert Franz or Robert 
Knauth, These enthusiasts would welcome gladly the 
oratorio in its entirety, with the purification of the sons of 
Levi and all the other contrapuntal acts and statements. 

Now, the musician might desire the opportunity of hear- 
ing ‘‘ Theodora,” which Hiindel is said to have preferred to 
‘* The Messiah,” or extracts from even less familiar works, 
as the Chandos anthems or ‘‘ The Triumph of Time,” if 
particular attention must be paid yearly to Hiindel. But 
the fact that ‘‘’Tis Diocletian’s natal day,” or that ‘‘ the 
matron lowly bowed and bore away the prize,” does not 
excite even a languid interest in those of our town that are 
addicted to the oratorio habit. 

It is surprising that in this region of emancipated 
women ‘‘Samson” is even put in rehearsal. You remem- 
ber, of course, the lines that must aggravate the sweet sex, 
even when they are sung indistinctly by ‘‘ Micah :” 

It is not virtue, valor, wit, 
Or comeliness of grace, 

That woman’s love can truly hit, 
Or in her heart claim place. 

Still wav’ring where their choice to fix, 
Too oft they choose the wrong ; 

So much self love does rule the sex, 
They nothing else love long. 

But the sentiments of the Israelites expressed with the 
malignity of ‘‘damnable (and fugal) iteration” are still 
more intolerant. 

To man God's univeral law 
Gave power to keep his wife in awe ; 
Thus shall his life be ne’er dismayed 


By female usurpation swayed. 


These numbers will without doubt be omitted when 
‘‘Samson ” is given here in April next. 
* ts! * 

‘The ‘‘ Handel and Haydn” seems to have renewed its 
youth in its old age, for Monday evening the choruses 
were sung admirably. Mr. Zerrahn was appointed con- 
ductor of the society September 5, 1854. He has swung 
his stick at many a performance of ‘‘ The Messiah” here 
and in towns where he is appointed to regulate the spo- 
radic musical enthusiasm of the citizens. I doubt if in his 
long and honorable term of service he has had greater 
reason to plume himself on the proficiency of a chorus than 
on last Monday evening. The quality and sonority of 
tone, the sharpness of attack and the sense of rhythm 
were all above reproach. 

In the contrapuntal walks the different parts delivered 
their sentences and punctuated them effectively. Now, in 
choruses of such size it is not unusual to notice a brave 
attack which leads to adull and plodding pace as the mid- 
dle ground is passed over, and as soon as the goal is in 
sight there is a pricking up of ears and a confident shout. 
Such a vocal phrase is like unto a badly stuffed sausage, 
which bulges at each end, while that which is between is 
dry and unnutritious. 

The solo singers were applauded generously. Mr. 
Rieger gave a rigid reading of ‘‘’Thou shalt dash them,” 
but the rest of his work during the evening was, as a rule, 
worthy of praise. Miss Juch indulged herself in queer 
phrasing in ‘‘ I know that my Redeemer,” but her inter- 
pretation of the air was commendably free from sentiment- 
alism; she sang ‘‘Come unto Him” in a thoroughly de- 
lightful manner. Miss Winant mouthed considerably. 








Mr. Beresford strayed from the true pitch, and in the sing- 
ing of roulades he was guilty of exaggerated accentuation. 


* 
* * 


W. H. Sherwood was the pianist at the second Adam- 


owski chamber concert, Tuesday, December 20, The pro- 
gram was: 

SY Sn, OO OL WOR, Ba cc tscccnstcachvaneaetscassones Beethoven 
Sonata for piano and ’cello, A minor, op 86............6666. e000 Grieg 
Te GI, Bc bis. Fees Ahins ce. Mendelssohn 


The Grieg sonata was first played here during the season 
of 1883-4 by Arthur Foote and Wulf Fries. To me itis 
not an attractive work, although the stanch admirers of 
Grieg think it one of the most ‘‘ classical” of his composi- 
tions. It would be absurd to deny the marked individual- 
ity of the Norwegian composer, but this same individuality 
is often content with repetition of phrases or sentiments 
that pleased it in earlier days. Even Ernest Closson 
notices the resemblance between the first movements of 
this ‘cello sonata and the piano sonata op. 7; and the first 
theme of the andante is the same as that of the Huldi- 
gungsmarsch of ‘‘ Sigurd Jorsalfar” four hands. op. 22. 

The mists of the North envelope certain of Grieg’s works, 
and his harmonies are too often like the savage rocks that, 
now and then appearing, excite curiosity and admiration ; 
as they become familiar they annoy. I admit all that is 
said in his favor ; he is‘ a type,” he is ‘‘a creator,” he is 
‘*the musician of a people.” &c., but I fain would 
concious of the flowing of redder musical blood in his veins, 
His melodies are too often cold, born under the sky of the 
far North ; yet they are often beautiful in their coldness ; 
and they might be compared by a florid and tropical 
reviewer to the ‘‘fulle cruele und ful evele Wommen of 
Nature,” who, according to Sir John Maundeville, live in 
the isle which lies ‘‘toward the Northe, in the 
Occean ;” they have ‘‘ precious Stones in hire Eyen ; and 
and thei ben of that kynde, that zif they beholden ony- 
man, thei slen him anon with the beholdynge, as dothe the 
Basilisk.” 

Mr. Joseph Adamowski played with intelligence, so that 
itis the more to be regretted that he on this occasion 
showed his tendency to stray from the pitch. Mr. Sher- 
wood's performance was admirable from the technical 


be 


See 


standpoint ; it was lacking in sympathy and it was not 
always governed by a sense of proportion in the relations 
between the instruments. The progress made by the 
quartet was shown in the delivery of the Beethoven 
quartet. The allegretto vivace might have been taken at 
a quicker pace with advantage to the music, and senti- 
mentality entered without right. 


& 
& * 


The second of the Wolff-Hollman recitals was given 
Thursday afternoon, the 22d. 
disappointment. The program was not of real interest, 
and the ‘supporting artists” 
Mr. Wolff and Miss Cornelia Dyas played Grieg’s sonata 


It was in many respects a 
consumed valuable time. 


for piano and violin, C minor, op. 45. Miss Dyas was not 


equal to the task. The solo numbers chosen by Mr. Wolff 
were for the most part sugar and water, and his own ‘ Ro- 
manze ” Nor did Mr. Hollman's 'cello 
concerto strike me as a composition worthy of second 
thought. 

Miss Dyas played light pieces by Neupert and Moszkow- 
ski in cut and dried fashion, and when the opportunity was 
offered she showed her preference for the domination of 
the accompaniment and the submersion of the air, Miss 
Jennie Spencer, a contralto, with a voice of good quality 
and extended range, sang ‘‘ Non piu mesta” and Mattei's 
When a woman 


is a poor thing. 


‘* What will you do without me, love?” 
sings a song with such a title, it is not necessary to de- 
scribe her manner of singing it. 

This concert was one of the real old-fashioned kind that 
in these days should be as extinct as the dodo, I hear on 
good authority that Mr. Wolff and Mr. Hollman realize 
this fact, and regret that they are sandwiched between 
singers and performers who are not of their rank, 


* 
* ‘ 


The ninth symphony concert was distinguished by the 
first appearance in Boston of Miss Eugenia Castellano, the 
pianist. It was announced that she would be heard in the 
second concert of Tschaikowsky ; but for some reason or 
other Miss Castellano did not play with the orchestra, She 
played three solo numbers: Chopin's E minor nocturne 
(op. posth); Chopin’s B minor Scherzo, and Martucci's 
Etude de Concert. When she came before the public it 
was difficult to tell at first whether she was child 
man ; it was also difficult after the first two numbers to 


or WU- 


pronounce any safe judgment concerning her merits asa 
pianist. 

She did not make much out of the nocturne, 
it as though a teacher stood by her side, and yet at the 
same time she suggested, even when she did not reveal, a 
strong temperament. Inthe scherzo she proved herself a 
woman ; for she showed feeling, yes, passion, in unex- 
pected, almost incongruous passages, and when she might 
have palpitated with emotion, she preferred to be prosaic. 
That she owned well trained fingers and supple wrists was 
at once apparent. After her brilliant performance of the 
study by Martucci, she was applauded as a mistress of 
bravura ; yet notalone from admiration ot her digital dex- 


She played 
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terity. The hearer was curious to study further her 
musical equipment, She was recalled enthusiastically, 
and in response she gave a brilliant performance ofa brill- 
iant piece of the music box order, ‘‘ Momento capriccioso,” 
by Van Westerhaut, if I am not mistaken. 

“Again there was a universal shout, and Miss Castellano, 
who had already defied the solemn traditions of the sym- 
phony concerts by playing after a recall, concluded her 
recital by a delightful delivery of a charming gavotte in 
the ancient st yle. Itis to be hoped that this interesting 
pianist will soon be heard in a concert where a more elab- 
orate or rather diversified program will afford a better op- 
portunity for judging of her temperament ; there can now 


een 


be little or no dispute concerning her admirable mech- 
anism 
The orchestra numbers were Lalo's overture, ‘‘ Le Roi 
d’'¥s;" **Waldweben,” from * Siegfried,” and Mendels- 
The orchestral performance 
The tempi of the first two 


sohn’s fourth symphony. 
was in the main excellent, 
movements of the symphony were open to criticism. The 
allegro was taken at a break neck pace, and the andante 
con moto was sluggish 


” 
* me 


Mr. Schnitzler, a violinist of the Symphony orchestra, 
will make his début here the 30th and 81st in the D minor 
(No. 4) concerto of Vieuxtemps. 

‘* The Knickerbockers,” a comic opera by Messrs. Smith 
and De Koven, will have its first production on any stage 
Thursday, January 5, at the Tremont Street Theatre, dur- 
ing the engagement of ‘‘ The Bostonians.” 

Puitie Have. 


The Brodsky Quartet Concert. 
LTHOUGH this quartet is called the New 
York Symphony String Quartet, it is really the 
Brodsky Quartet, for its first violin, Mr. Adolph Brodsky, 
so dominates his fellow artists as to sometimes give the 


impression that he is playing solo with trio obligato. The 
second concert of this organization took place Tuesday 
evening of last week in Chamber Music Hall. The pro- 
gram was Haydn's B flat quartet, Goldmark’s B flat piano 
quintet and Beethoven's E minor quartet, op. 59, No. 2. 
Such a lusty, rattling, robust and noisy performance it all 
was! Every tradition of ensemble music was violated, 
set at defiance, by these four strong and very full blooded 
artists. Papa Haydn was made to do a Cossack dance 
and Beethoven was symphonized. 

Blood, temperament and virility are all very well, but 
there are other qualities necessary in a string quartet— 
tonal symmetry, unselfishness, grace, delicacy and above 
all tunefulness. To be sure, some critics of the daily 
papers remarked sagely about ‘dead level monotony of 
some recent performances,” but the fact of the matter is 
that the Kneisel Quartet is so far superior in its work to 
this quartet, that comparisons are simply ridiculous. 

The next concert will occur January 24. 


Announcement. 


HE Bureau of Music of the World's Columbian Ex- 
position and the board of lady managers fof the World's 
Columbian Commission are desirous of making a complete exhibi- 
tion of the work of the women's amateur musical clubs of America. 
Six conventions of women's amateur musical clubs have therefore 
been appointed to be held during the fair, in the Woman's Building, 
according to the following plan : 

Each convention will last four days, and the hours for its sessions 
will be so arranged that those who attend will have ample time free 
in which to see the fair and hear the great choral and orchestral con- 
certs given under the auspices of the Bureau of Music. 

Delegates from all the best musical clubs in America are expected 
to attend these conventions, and each club is invited to send its 
president and as large a number of its active members as possible. 

The president of each club will be expected to read a ten minute 
paper, sketching the character, objects and methods of work of her 
club, after waich thirty minutes will allowed in which the best 
executants of the club—either vocal or instrumental, or both—will 
be expected to perform a short program. In all, forty minutes 
will be allotted to each club in which to make its exhibit before the 
other clubs of the convention 

A diploma of honor will be awarded to those clubs whose work 
comes upto the highest standard. After each session the Amateur 
Musical Club of Chicago will entertain the visiting clubs, refresh- 
ments will be served, and care will be taken to introduce the visit- 
ing clubs to each other and give opportunity for social conversation. 

The Bureau of Music and the board of lady managers believe that 
these meetings of women’s amateur musical clubs from widely sep- 
arated parts of America will be productive of very important re- 
sults, by showing the world the character and quality of the educa- 
tional work being accomplished by women in this direction, by 
stimulating the formation of similar clubs in places where they do 
not yet exist, and by the interchange of ideas which will take place 
among clubs whose homes, objects and methods of work are so 
widely diverse (Signed) COMMITTEE ON Music, 

Woman's Building. 








“ Belshazzar.”"—The cantata ‘‘ Belshazzar” was pro- 
duced at Detroit recently, under the direction of Mr, J. W. 
Wolcott, and is reported to have been a great success, the 
chorus in especial receiving much praise. 

“* Rosita.”"—'‘ Rosita,” a comic opera, by Geo. Schleif- 
farth, was very successfully produced at the Marquette 
Club, Chicago, last Wednesday evening, by an excellent 
cast of amateurs under the direction of Mr. J. W, Blaisdell 
andj]. Allen Preisch. 














Nyack Choral Society.—The Choral Society, of Nyack, 
under the direction of Mr. G. D. Wilson, gave Garrett’s 
‘‘The Two Advents,” at St. Paul’s Church, on Thursday 
evening of last week, in a excellent manner. Mrs, James 
Boyle, Miss Fanny Blauvelt, Mr. J. H. McKinley and Mr. 
James B. Simonson were the soloists. 


Indiana M. T. A.—The official report of the fifteenth 
annual meeting of the Indiana M. T. A., held at Richmond 
July 21 to 24, inclusive, has been issued by the association 
in neat pamphlet form, giving complete information re- 
garding the proceedings. 

A Cincinnati Series.—The first of a series of four con- 
certs to be given by the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
occurred on the evening of December 16, Miss Georgia 
Myers, soprano; Mr, Frederic Shailer Evans, piano; a 
string quartet, and a double quartet of women’s voices 
taking part. Mr, Evans is highly praised for his excellent 
playing of the Liszt’s ‘‘ Rhapsodie Hongroise” No. 9, and 
with the quartet in Hollaender’s quintet, op, 24. 

A Manchester Musicale.—The pupils of Mr. A. L. 
Manchester, of Williamstown, N. J., gave a very success- 
ful concert on the evening of December 10, at which the 
following program was given : 


D0, POlOMAISS....00.ccccocrccccessccccccesveesesseces coseevsnens Dupont 
Mrs. Fannie Brown, Miss Mattie Kennedy. 
Gone, * Tell Gio Gy Mae is sec. cddscesene tdcicevensentevecioacss Bishop 
Miss Lizzie Bryant. 
Piano, Sonata, op. 7 (two Movement) ..........6. cee eeeees Beethoven 
Miss Mattie Kennedy. 
Quartet, “Spinning Song” (from “ Flying Dutchman"’)..,... Wagner 
Misses Bryant, Kribbs, Kennedy, Mrs. Brown. 
Piano, Introduction and rondo of sonata, op. 58............ Beethoven 
Mrs. Fannie Brown, 4 
Dac. * Radiouas * (wabtad. 0 cccccccccesncssesecacveccenccces Gottschalk 
Misses Lucy Corbett and Etta Kribbs 
Song, “ Song of the Sea” (baritone)... ..........0ccccccceeceeeeees Eayrs 
Mr. A. L. Manchester. 
fo ke FN MITE TrUrrr ier ere Buck 
REAR: +09 VER Be an sks deb ceo cdscceduccdetevevoccs Scotson Clark 
Miss Etta Kribbs. 
Duet, ‘‘O that we two were maying””’.........0:.scsccseereeeeres Smith 
Miss Lizzie Bryant, Mr. Manchester. 
Phame, * Rigctetee. occ tcveccecnss vsbsvscecsdissdydscocnceses Verdi-Liszt 


Miss Corbett. 


“Priscilla” to Be Given.—The Drawing Room Play- 
ers will on next Monday evening, at the galleries of the 
American Art Association, present the operetta ‘ Pris- 
cilla,” for the benefit of charity. The following cast is 
announced : 


PRIMER. 000 cc co cvccenuscesensbacticvestsecscocetestis Mrs. Arthur Dyett 
Mrs. Governor Robinson,........6..sseseee seveeee Mrs. Adele Baldwin 
Miles Gtandighs. ....6jsvcesiNcseswocsccccssccsceccscnes Mr. Perry Averill 
John Aldo, ......cccccccccsccvcscccesvcvecesosucvess Mr. C. C. Ferguson 
Musical Director..........csessscesseccceesseees Mr. Will C, Macfarlane 


Miss Huntington’s Costumes Not Dutiable.— The 
United States Court of Appeals on Thursday af- 
firmed, without a written opinion, the decision of Judge 
Wallace to the effect that the costumes brought to this 
country by Miss Agnes Huntington (Mrs. Cravath) for use 
in the opera ‘‘Captain Therese” were not dutiable. The 
collector compelled Miss Huntington to pay a duty on the 
ground that the exemption clause relating to ‘‘ implements 
of trade” did not apply to goods brought over for the 
members of her troupe, but only to her personal costumes. 
The general appraisers subsequently held that no duty 
should be exacted, and Judge Wallace, when the case was 
appealed to his court, upheld the decision of the general 
appraisers. The Court of Appeals decision is like that 
given a number of years ago in Colonel Mapleson’s case, 
though the law has been changed, and officials of the 
Department of Justice thought that it had been so altered 
that only the property to be worn by the person who 
imported the goods was exempt from duty.—* Tribune.” 


Musical Clubs at Harvard,—The Harvard Faculty of 
Arts and Science have granted the petition of the univer- 
sity musical clubs to permit the organization of the fresh- 
man clubs which were put an end to by the action of the 
faculty two weeks ago. The granting of the petition 
rescinds the new regulation to the extent of permitting 
the freshman clubs to play in Brookline, Jamaica Plain and 
Cambridge only. All theatrical performances by the or- 
ganizations which are composed mainly of sophomores 
and freshmen are still forbidden. The action of Decem- 


ber 21 gives great satisfaction to the college at large. 


A Louisville Recital.—The first of a series of recitals 
arranged by the Louisville branch of Smith & Nixon took 





place recently with Mr. Theodore Bohlman, an instructor 
at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, and Miss Kathe- 
rine Whipple, vocalist, being heard in a fine program. 

A Students’ Musicale.—A concert was given on the 
afternoon of December 17 by the music pupils of St. Ursu- 
la’s at Elmira, N. Y. Miss Roberts and Miss Perly are the 
instructors and their pupils made a fine showing. Miss 
Clara Slee assisted. 

A Washington Philharmonic Club.—A club has been 
formed at Washington, D. C., by Mr. John P. Lawrence, 
piano; Mr. Herman Rakemann, violin, and Mr. Ernest 
Lent, ‘cello. Three chamber music concerts will be given, 
the first one occurring January 19. 

Gilmore’s Estate.—Mrs. Ellen J. Gilmore has been ap- 
pointed by Surrogate Ransom as administratrix of the 
estate of her late husband, Patrick Sarsfield Gilmore, he 
having died intestate. Mrs. Gilmore qualified last week, 
Austin Corbin going on her bond. She says the great 
bandmaster left her $35,000 worth of real estate in the 
State of New York, and $5,000 worth of personal property. 

Names of Musicians Wanted.—The musical report of 
the State of New York for the Columbian Exposition will 
include a classified list of the State’s native and resident 
musicians, 

As no such record exists, and this report will have a 
permanent form and place, musicians, both men and women, 
whose names do not appear in any published list are 
earnestly requested to send them as soon as possible tothe 
chairman, 

It is desirable to know the place and date of birth and 
the specialty of each musician.—(Miss) C. B, ARNoLp, 1122 
Broadway, New York, Chairman Music Committee New 
York State for the Columbian Exposition. 

A Beethoven Anniversary.—The Beethoven Club 
gave their first artist concert of the season before a large 
and enthusiastic audience on Saturday evening, December 
17, the anniversary of the great composer, after whom the 
club is named. Mrs. Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, who had 
been heralded with great praise, surpassed all expecta- 
tions, and gave the most brilliant recital ever heard in 
Memphis, and we can only hope at some future time (not 
far distant) to have this gifted pianist with us again. 
Mrs. Bloomfield-Zeisler was ably assisted by Miss Green- 
wood, soprano, and Mr, Onet, tenor. 


Wolff and Hollman Matinee —Owing to the unpre- 
cedented success of the Wolff and Hollman concerts, ar- 
rangements have been effected between Messrs. L. M. 
Ruben and Vert and Mr, A. M. Palmer for a matinée to be 
given this afternoon. Besides Mr. Johannes Wolff, the 
violin virtuoso, and Mr. Joseph Hollman, the eminent 'cel- 
list, Mr. Jose Da Motta, a young Portugese pianist, will 
make his American début. Mrs. Anna Burch will be the 
vocalist. Prices will be popular and the managers expect 
that they will play to the capacity of the house. 

‘The Messiah,”’—‘‘The Messiah” will be given at 
Music Hall to-morrow afternoon and Friday evening by 
the Oratorio Society of New York, Walter Damrosch con- 
ductor. Mrs, Jennie P. Walker, soprano; Mrs. Carl Alves, 
contralto ; Italo Campanini, tenor; Emil Fischer, bass, 
will be the soloists. 


The New York Philharmonic Club.—This club has re- 
turned to New York after a tour of six weeks through the 
West, including the cities of Buffalo, Pittsburg, Detroit, 
Columbus, St. Louis, Chicago, &c. 

Mr. Weiner reports that this has been a most successful 
tour both artistically and financially. The club has been 
enthusiastically received everywhere, and in all the large 
cities asked for a return date. The club will remain in 
New York to give its subscription concerts, for which the 
following artists have been engaged as soloists, viz., Miss 
Emma Juch, soprano; Miss Marion S. Weed, mezzo so- 
prano; Miss Mary Lyle Smith, flautist; Wm. H. Rieger, 
tenor, and Xaver Scharwenka, pianist. After the com- 
pletion of these concerts the Philharmonic Club, accom- 
panied by Miss Marion S. Weed, will make several short 
tours, including Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
Richmond, Boston and the New England States. 


A Charming Concert.—A charming concert was given 
at Randall’s Island, Wednesday evening of last week, to 
the warden and trustees. A very enjoyable program was 
given in which Mrs. Florence d’Arona, Miss Sarti, Miss 
Clara Haynes, Prof. Carl Le Vinsen, and Mr. Baraldi ap- 
peared, all of whom were warmly received, Mrs. d’Arona 
and Professor Le Vinsen being heard to especial advan- 
tage. 

The Metropolitan Glee Club —A concert in aid of the 
Manhattan Mission Building Fund was given at the Har- 
lem Presbyterian Church, Monday evening of last week, 
the Metropolitan College Glee Club furnishing the talent. 
Solos were given by Miss Rena M. Atkinson, Mr. Da Prate, 
violin ; Mr. Edward Roe, and Miss Annette M. Reynolds, 
the latter showing exceptional talent ; she gave ‘‘ Whatthe 
Chimney Sang,” by Coombs, and for an encore ‘‘ The 
Robin,” Neidlinger. The glees were given in an admir- 
able manner and were greatly appreciated. 

Empress Lillian Back Again.—Lillian Russell, the 
Empress of light opera, came home last Monday night and 
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sang in Audran’s ‘‘La Cigale” at the Garden Theatre. 
She looks like a ravishing,/plump partridge, and Luisa 
Cappiani need not fear her pupil has “ gone off” at all 
vocally while on the Pacific Slope. She is as brilliant as 
ever. Mr. C. Hayden Coffin, her leading man, is an artist 
of graceful bearing and agreeable voice, which he uses in- 
telligently. After the recent counterfeit presentments of 
opera comique in this city, ‘‘La Cigale” has a genuine 
savor of the real thing. 

Opera at Amberg’s Theatre.—The Ferenczy Opera 
Company gave Carl Zeller’s ‘‘ Der Vogelhaendler ” other- 
wise ‘‘ The Tyrolean” at Amberg’s Theatre last Monday 
night, and revealed what pretty music it is in its original 
garb. The troupe is a capital one and the performance was 
an excellent one. 


The Columbine Opera Company.—The Columbine 
Opera Company, an amateur opera company of Rochester, 
N. Y., will present the ‘‘ Mascot” Friday and Saturday 
evenings of this week with the following cast: ‘* Bettina,” 
Miss Edith Barber ; ‘‘ Fiametta,” Mrs. Kate Dewey Han- 
ford; ‘‘ Pippo,” Frank V. French; ‘‘ Lorenzo,” Jobn J 
Engel; ‘‘ Rocco,” Pomeroy Dickenson; ‘ Frederick,” J. 
M. Hays; ‘ Parafante,” Judson Hess; “ Matheo,” M. 
Hays, and a chorus of fifty. 


At the Phillips and Crew Opening —At the annual 
opening of the Phillips and Crew Company’s Music House, 
at Atlanta, Ga., three concerts were given by the leading 
local talent and Thornton’s orchestra. Mrs. C. O. Sher- 
ridan, Miss Jennie E, Kinney, Mr. W. B. Price, Mr. S. M. 
Burbank Mr. Natorp Blumenfeld and Mr. Harold G. Simp- 
son were among those whose names appeared on the pleas 
ing and artistic programs. 

Classical Chamber Music.—Mr. Louis A. Gaertner gave 
his first chamber music concert in the foyer of the Acad- 
emy of Music, Philadelphia, Thursday afternoon of last 
week. He was assisted by Miss Geraldine Morgan, violin; 
Mr. Richard Hoffman, piano ; Mr. Ottokar Novacek, viola, 
and Mr. Ernst Oehley, ’cello. Two other concerts will be 
given on the afternoons of January 3 and 24. 


Cavalryman Turns Singer.—Messrs. Ruben and Vert 
yesterday engaged Mr. Zoltan Dérne, a baritone, to ap- 
pear at the second of the Wolff and Hollman matinées at 
Palmer's Theatre a week from to-day. 

Mr. Dérne arrived from Europe on Thursday, and is the 
young man who rumor has had it was going to marry 
Mrs. Lillian Nordica, the soprano. He had been engaged 
to sing this season at the Metropolitan Opera House, and 
was seen yesterday at Messrs. Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau'’s 
office. He was accompanied by Mrs, Nordica, but smiled 
when asked if he came here to get married. His answers 
were evasive and so were those of Mrs. Nordica. Mr. 
Dérne is tall and handsome and was born in Hungary. 

‘‘When quite young,” said he, ‘‘I joined an Austrian 
cavalry regiment. The Prince of Wales visited our regi- 
ment and I was asked to sing for him. Before he left he 
asked me to come to England and sing for the Queen, I 
did so, and he took me all about London and gave me an 
excellent time. Last season! sang at Covent Garden, and 
it is quite probable that I will return there in time for the 
next season. I have a high baritone voice and sing some 
Hungarian songs, playing my own accompaniment. Yes, 
I can sing in German, Italian and in English. My visit will 
last for about three months,”—‘‘ Herald.” 


Carl Fique’s Musicale.—Mr. Carl Fique will give his 
third musicale at his studio, 472 Lafayette avenue, Brook- 
lyn, this afternoon. He will be assisted by Miss Jennie 
Liebmann, Mr. Louis Mollenhauer and Mr. Abram Ray 
Tyler in a well selected program. 


A Virgil Concert —A large and interested audience 
filled Steinway Hall Tuesday evening of last week to listen 
to a practical demonstration of the results attained by the 
use of the virgil practice clavier. The work of the pupils 
as a whole was above the standard usually found at pupils’ 
concerts, and in some instances the pupils showed surpris- 
ing ability. Miss Julie Geyer, who has been frequently 
heard at these concerts, gave a fine performance of 
Chopin’s scherzo C sharp minor, and numbers by Bach and 
Henselt, playing with a musical understanding and tech- 
nical ability far beyond her years. Hyacinth Williams, a 
little child, played for the first time on the piano an étude 
in A flat, by Wollenhaupt, with surprising accuracy. This 
composition was memorized at the clavier and she has 
never heard it played. The other pupils taking part were 
Miss Helen Palmer, Estelle Norton, Chester Beebe and 
John Brady, all of whom were a credit to themselves and 
their school. 


A Chicago Instructor.—Mr. W. P. MacHenry, of 58 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, a vocal instructor who furnishes 
excellent references, announces that he will devote his time 
to instruction in plain English singing, believing a plain 
song well sung to be better than badly sung operatic music. 
The idea is an excellent one and deserving of support. 


A Da Motta Musical.—A musical was given by Mr. 
and Mrs, Silas B. Brownell last Friday evening at their 
residence, 322 West Fifty-sixth street, introducing Mr 
José Vianna Da Motta, the pianist, in a varied program. 




















What They Pay.—Pupils of Mr. Sims Reeves at the 
Guildhall School of Music are to pay 6 guineas each for 
twelve half hour lessons. 

‘*The Tempest.” -- William Taubert’s music to 
Shakespeare's ‘‘ Tempest ” was first produced in Munich in 
1885. After great delay and hesitation it was produced by 
Royal Theatre April 8, 1890, and has been performed over 
fifty times since that date. 

Franz Suppe.—lit is reported from Berlin that F. 
Suppé, composer of ‘ Fatinitza,” ‘‘ Boccaccio” and other 
popular operettas, is dangerously ill. 

American Church in Berlin.—A concert was given 
by Arthur H. Van Eweyck at the Singakademie, December 
8, for the benefit of the American Church. 

A Charity Concert,—In relief of the distress at 
Rixdorf a concert will be given January 26 in the great 
hall of the Philharmonic, Berlin, under the direction of 
Joseph Sucher. Rosa Sucher and Paul Bultz will assist. 

Moritz Rosenthal.—Moritz Rosenthal will give his 
first Berlin concert for the season on January 8. 

Ludwig and Schubert,—The attempt of Ludwig to 
complete the ‘‘ Unfinished” symphony of Schubert was 
heard December 8. The ‘‘ Berlin Courier” says that Lud- 
wig’s music is good enough for a ballet ora garden concert, 
but cannot be held upas an example of the art of the future. 
Ludwig writes of his work: ‘‘In the first movement, the 
‘Philosophen’ scherzo, a ring is put in the nose of the bear 
‘Learning’ (in counterpoint), and he is made to dance for 
the amusement of all. In the soft second theme a fairy is 
evoked from the fable land of poetry, ‘ Invention,’ who 
tames and releases the bear. The second movement, the 
‘Schicksal’s Marsch,’ is in complete opposition to the old 
classic music in form, ideas and tone. It bears the inscrip- 
tion: ‘Fate strides on like iron, but crowned with roses 
and love.’ He walks with iron steps over our old masters.” 
The critic advises Mr. August Ludwig to write the first 
and second movements as well as the third and fourth. 


Materna.—Mrs. Friedrich-Materna will in January and 
February go on a concert tour through Germany, Den- 
mark, Norway and Sweden, under the management of 
J. Herrmann, 

Jenny Meyer.—Miss Jenny Meyer, directress of the 
Stern Conservatory, gave her twenty-third benefit concert 
at the Singakademie, December 9, with the aid of the vocal 
department of the conservatory. The performers gave 
proof of the excellent method of their instructress. 

Leoncavallo.—The composer of the highly successful 
‘*I Pagliacci” is about thirty-five years old, and, like 
Mascagni, was unknown till this work rendered him famous 
at once. He had written a trilogy, ‘‘ 1 Medici,” and sub- 
mitted it to Ricordi. The latter bought the score and en- 
gaged the composer for three years at the rate of 250 lire 
($50) a month, stipulating to bring out the trilogy at La 
Scala within three years. As various reasons stood in the 
way of the fulfillment of this clause in the contract it was 
cancelled, and Leoncavallo set to work on ‘I Pagliacci,” 
which he completed in an inconceivably short time. The 
work has been highly successful in Berlin and elsewhere, 
and will soon be produced at various cities of Germany. 

Rossini,—A rich French amateur, Hubert Martel, has 
presented to the Rossini Museum at Pesaro an oil paint- 
ing of Rossini on his death bed, painted by Gustave Doré 
in 1869. 

Wagner in France.—Mr. Bertrand, of the Opera, 
has been at Munich to see the production of the ‘‘ Walkiire” 
in that city, with a view to have a perfect performance 
when it is given at Paris. In spite of his absence rehearsals 
of two operas went on, namely of ‘‘Stratonice,’ by Four- 
nier, and of ‘‘ Deidamia,” by Noel and Marechal, both to 
be given in January next. 

Violinists.—A. Ehrlich has published, under the title 
of ‘Celebrated Violinists of the Past and Present,” a col- 
lection of eighty-seven biographies and portraits of famous 
performers, from Corelli downward. 

Behind the Times.—A German paper announces asa 
striking novelty the introduction of portraits on concert 
programs. It hopes this fashion will spread far and wide. 

To See Ourselves as Others See Us!—The 
‘* Menestrel ” writes that at a late performance of ‘‘ Les 
Noces de Jeannette,” by Victor Massé, the audience burst 
out into loud cries of encore when the curtain fell. The 


singers thought that one air was redemanded, but could 
not imagine which it might be. Butno. Ces Americains 
sont goulus, they wanted it all, and would not stir till the 
whole opera was repeated from beginning to end. May 
we ask where and when this enthusiastic appreciation of 
French music showed itself ? 

The Berlin Collection of Instruments.—The Ber- 
lin public are demanding that the collection of old musical 
instruments in the Baerkademie be thrown open to the 
public. They complain that while it has been exhibited at 
Vienna it is practically closed to the Berliners. 

A Wagnerian Painter —An exhibition is being 
held in Berlin of the works of Hermann Hendisch, who was 
inspired by Wagner's music to study and reproduce the 
figures of Northern mythology. 

Italian Premierer,—At Venice, ‘‘ Atenaide,” opera 
in three acts, by Pieradolpho Tirindelli, a success; at 
Guastalla, ‘‘Osmano in Candia,” by Corti, success; at 
Milan, ‘‘Chavigny,” by Mantegna, fiasco; at Cairo, 
‘Guerra al Sesso Forte,” operetta, by Curti. 

Clotilde Kleeberg —The second piano evening at the 
Bechstein Hall, Berlin, was as successful as her first. 
Especial praise was given to her rendering of Beethoven's 
E flat major sonata (op. 31), two preludes by Chopin, and 
Schubert's B major scherzo. 

Klengel.—aAt the last Philharmonic concert in Nurem- 
berg Julius Klengel played a concerto (No. 8), by Davidoff, 
air by Bach, ‘‘Scéne Pittoresque,” 
Piatti’s ‘‘ Tarantelle.” 


by Massenet, and 


Joseph Joachim.—At the second subscription con- 
cert at Bonn Joseph Joachim played his own G major con- 
certo and Spohr’s sixth. 

Mozart’s Early Opera.—' La Pinta Giardiniera,” 
Mozart's youthful opera, was produced at the Leipsic 
Stadt Theatre on November 28, for the first time, as ar- 
ranged by Kalbech and Fuchs. The work had received 
careful preparation and was admirably sung and acted, es- 
pecially by Mrs. Baumann and Mrs. Mark. 

New Operas.—A new opera, ‘ Maitre Martin,” by 
Van Block, a pupil of Peter Benoit's was performed for the 
first time at Brussels, November 30, with great success. 
At Milan, December 1, Vincenzo Ferron’s one act ‘' Ru- 
dello,” was given for the first time. This work obtained 
the Sonzogno prize at the same time as the ‘‘ Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” but owing to the illness of the contralto, was 
only performed once at Rome. At Hamburg ‘‘ Der Arme 
Edelmann,” by Aurel 
premiére November 29. 

Dr. Goldbeck at Berlin, — The third concert of 
composers’ series, arranged by Director Meyder, took place 
last Monday at Konzert Haus, and gave Mr. Robert Gold- 


Donndorff, had a successful 


beck’s compositions a chance to be heard through this fa- 
mous orchestra. 

Director Meyder cheerfully handed the baton to Dr, 
Goldbeck. 

He, with a well-known musical critic, retired to the gal- 
lery to listen tothe new compositions which consisted of 
the ‘‘Idylle” and ‘* Mexican Dances,” The sharp contrast of 
the two compositions fully showed the diversity and ability 
of the composer, Just as the soft tones of the ‘Idylle” 
charmed the ear with its melodies, the wild and romantic 
‘* Mexican Dances,” with their fiery melodies, transport the 
hearer to the homes of the hot blooded Mexicans and their 
dark eyed donnas as they wheel around, then parting, 
stamping their feet and again waltzing. Dr. Goldbeck 
not alone showed his ability as a composer but also as a 
conductor of orchestra, he having the same completely un- 
der his control, bringing out all the fine points in both com- 
positions as if he had conducted this orchestra daily in- 
stead of on this occasion only. 

The letter from Dr. Goldbeck which accompanies this 
states that the success was so great he is invited to render 
the above each three times at a laterconcert, together with 
his ‘‘ Waldesandnacht,” concerto and overture to his opera, 
—The *‘ Intelligence Blatt,” Berlin, December 1, 1892 
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The Schmidt-Herbert Concert. 


HE Schmidt-Herbert String Quartet, which 
consists of Louis Schmidt, Jr., first ; Henry Schmitt, 
second; Franz Kaltenborn, viola, aad Victor Herbert, 
cello, gave the first of this its second season at Chamber 
Music Hall last Wednesday evening. The program con- 
sisted of Schumann's quaitet in A, op. 41; Dvordk’s E flat 
quartet, op, 51, and "' Tristesse” and ‘‘ Alla Mazourka” for 
cello solo, and the andante from Mozart's quartet in D, 
and an allegretto by Rubinstein. The occasional rough- 
ness that characterized the work of the club last season has 
worn off, and the Schumann quartet was given with ad- 
mirable musical feeling, much tonal variety and in a clean 
balanced style. It was the best work the quartet has 
far. Victor Herbert literally sung the elegiac 
‘Tristesse” on his ‘cello, and we all know what a rich 
baritone voice the Celtic Wagner has in his instrument. 
The mazourka is a dainty, coquettish bit, and was so well 
played as to call for an encore. The Schmidt-Herbert 
Quartet can certainly hold its own with any local chamber 
The second concert takes place Janu- 
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The National Sonsiveniurs of Music 
of America. 


126 ane 128 EAST SEVENTEENTH STREET, } 
NEW YORK, December 10, 1892. 


Editors Musical Courier : 

BEG to inclose the circular issued by the 

board of directors of the National Conservatory of 

Music of America, No. 126 and 128 East Seventeenth street, 
New York, in relation to the January semi-annual entrance 
examinations. ‘To all persons showing aptitude for receiving 
instruction tuition is given practically gratis; the nominal 
fees demanded as an additional stimulus to the student’s 
industry are expended in furthering the usefulness of the 
institution. It is the desire of the board to gather from 
all parts of the United States pupils whose after labors 
will advance the cause of music in their native land. In view 
of this and of the further fact that the conservatory was 
founded and is maintained with no other purpose, and 
by the liberal contributions of a few patrons, the board 
respectfully requests publication of the accompanying. 

Faithfully yours, Jeannerre M. Tuurper, President. 





The semi-annual entrance examination of the National Conserva- 
tory of Music, Nos. 1” and 128 East Seventeenth street, will be held 
as follows 
January 9, 1893, from 9A. M, to 12M 
January 10,9 A. M. to12 M. and 2to5 Pp. M. 
January 


Composition 

Piano and Organ 

Harp, ‘Cello and all other Orchestral Instruments 
from 9 A.M. to12 M 


Violin--January 11,2to5 P.M, 
Orchestra—January 11, from 4to6 P. M, 
Voice—January and 13, from 9 A, M, to 12 M., 2to5 Pp, M, and Jan- 


uary 18, from 8 to 10 P. M 
Chorus—January 13, from 8 to 10 P.M 
The object of the National Conservatory of Music being the ad- 
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vancement of music s the United States through the douctopuneas 
of American talent, applications for admission into the classes of the 
conservatory are hereby invited. It is expected that positive apti- 
tude shall be shown by the candidates for admission, without regard 
to the applicant’s stage of progress, and that his or her desire to re- 
ceive the instruction imparted in the conservatory shall be the out- 
come of a serious and well defined purpose. The successful 
candidates will enjoy the tuition of the best teachers that can be 
engaged, and after graduation will be afforded opportunities of 
making known their accomplishments, thus securing engagements. 
The conditions of admission, as to fees, &c. (varying according to 
the classification of the pupil), are determined by the board of 
directors. Instruction in all branches will be given free to students 
whose talent and circumstances warrant it. The course embraces 
tuition in singing, operatic and miscellaneous ; solfeggio and theory 
stage deportment, elocution, fencing and Italian, piano, 
organ, harp, violin, viola, 'cello, flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon, 
French horn, cornet, trombone, harmony, counterpoint and com- 
position, history of music, chamber music, orchestra and chorus, 


of music, 


Virgil Pind School Musicale. 

eee ati HALL was more than full on 

Tuesday evening of last week, the occasion of the 
musicale given by pupils of the above named institution. 
That there is a well defined purpose in the methods of this 
school is very evident. The program, as has been the 
case with former ones, stated that ‘‘ the object of the musi- 
cale was to demonstrate results from the right use of the 
practice clavier.” 

If the technically and musically finished playing on the 
occasion in question is due to the use the performers have 
made of the clavier, no one, Iam sure, who was present 
can ever question the artistic value of that instrument. 
Six pupils participated, all of whom played without notes 
and no one of the number can be singled out as outshining 
all others, for accuracy and true artistic finish characterized 
every performance, The playing was by no means an 
exhibition simply of technical dexterity ; 
musical treat from first to last, and demonstrated what 
even students who combine musical intelligence with 
highly skilled fingers are capable of doing. 

One of the most convincing proofs of the superiority of 
theclavier method was the delightful playing of little Hya- 
cinth Williams, who has several times before appeared in 
| these concerts and whose progress is really phenomenal. 
A very strong point was scored through her when, after 
her unique performance of the A flat étude, by Wollen- 
haupt, which she had never before played or heard on the 
piano, Mr. Virgil detained her on the stage and stated to 
the audience that after several previous musicales, when 
such performances as the one they had just listened to had 
been given, he had been told that people in the audience 
had been overheard to say that they did not believe the 
player had never played nor heard the piece before. Now, 
said he, if any person present is skeptical upon this point, 
| he or she may ask Hyacinth if she has ever played or 
heard this piece before. 

The question was promptly put to the child, who as 





| promptly answered that she had never played or heard | 


it was a real | 








| ment. 
| Mr. J. S, Gregg lent pleasure to the occasion. 





the piece ‘played « on the piano before. Mr. Virgil then 
asked the audience if they had not often heard older and 
larger people than the little player at his side play pieces 
not half as well as she played hers which they had prac- 
ticed on the piano a straight year. He had, he said, and 
the whole audience seemed to assent. That is the differ- 
ence, said he, between knowing and not knowing how to 
play—between correct and incorrect study. Judging from 
the hearty expressions of approval I am sure that very 
few unbelievers left the house at the close of the entertain- 
The very enjoyable singing of Mrs. O’Donnell and 
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Music Items. 

A Virgil Lecture.—A lecture recital will be given Jan- 
uary 13 at Association Hall, Brooklyn, by Mr. A. K. Virgil, 
of the Virgil practice*clavier, assisted by Miss Julie Geyer. 
Complimentary tickets can be procured at Chandler's, 300 
Fulton street. 


Mazurette’s Operetta.— Prof. S. Mazurette, of Detroit, 
has arranged to give three performances of his operetta, 
‘‘The Evening of a Lonely Day,” at Erdt’s Music Hall at 
East Saginaw, Mich. He will direct the work in person. 


At Toronto.—Gaul’s ‘‘ Holy City” was given at Toronto 
December 8 under the auspices of the Jarvis Street Baptist 
Church choir. The cantata was preceded by a short miscel- 
laneous program, both being finely given. 


Portland Harmonic Society.—The first concert of the 
newly organized Portland Harmonic Society, Portland, Ore. 
was given at Arion Hall, in that city, December 13, and was 
a decided success in every way. ‘There were six soloists 
and a chorus of 125 voices, under the direction of Prof. W. 
E. Buck, of the Portland College of Music. Every number 
of the attractive program, which included solos by Mrs. 
Gipprich Coursen, Mrs, Hannum and Messrs. Shawhan, 
Buck, and Klingenber, was warmly received by the large 
audience present. 

Mrs. C. S. Hannum, wife of a prominent attorney of 
this city, made her first public appearance on this occasion 
and was a very agreeable surprise. She has a magnificent 
full clear soprano voice which shows excellent training. 
Her singing won great praise from all present. 

Mrs. Coursen’s solos were given in the usual excellent 
manner which has made her such a favorite with the music 
lovers of Portland. 

The remainder of the program was well given, the work 
of the large chorus being especially fine and reflecting 
great credit upon the leadership of Professor Buck, 

Prof. E. E, Coursen was the accompanist. 

Altogether it was the best concert of its kind ever given 
here. 

The next concert takes place about April 15. 


Dayton, Ohio, Music.—The third of Mr. Howard F. 
Peirce’s chamber concerts took place December 16. Beet- 
hoven’s birthday was honored by the performance of the 
quartet for strings, op. 18, No. 5, played by the Beck Quar- 
tet, of Cleveland, Ohio. In this, as also in the Rheinberger 
piano quartet, op, 38, the strings showed a very fair en- 
semble and a very healthy, rugged tone capacity, though 
the intonation was not always good. The’cello sonate, op. 
58, by Mendelssohn, received a brilliant interpretation by 
by both players. Mr. Droge is an arti#t on the ‘cello. 

The vocalist sang acceptably. 

Another series of three concerts, in all of which the 
Detroit Quartet will assist, has been arranged. Mr. Peirce 
is giving us the finest chamber music ever heard here 
and is deserving of artistic and financial success. 


Another Hahn Pupil.—Miss Lilla Grace Smart, a mem- 
ber of J. H. Hahn’s artist class at the Detroit Conserva- 
tory of Music, gave a recital on December 16 with the fol- 
lowing program : 

Ge Be BP is OIDs Bog cccacccvccvescennesvoncoccceserccseeewes d’ Albert 
Allemande. Courante. Sarabande. Gavotte und Musette. 
Gigue. 
Valse, op 64, NOQ,.....cceceeseccerereeeneees ) 
Fantasie impromptu, op. 66 .........6.eeeees ‘ 
Fea GO III a 5 Fac ds tabes c crc tabesed se Gpocecisedes 
Barcarolle in F sharp... 
Wie BS BR ns don ten ch cncacesecieceseipranedé bi ceee 


Andante and scherzo, for violin............0.ceceeceeeeees Ferd. David 
Mrs. Dallas Dort. 

Variations and fugue in A minor, op. 11................... Paderewski 

Rhapsodio Homgrodae, NO, Gis cciccsccccsscccescccesvesseceverstecce Liszt 


Tue Musicat Courier published last week a recital pro- 
gram by Mrs. Mary T. Williamson, alsoa pupil of Mr. Hahn. 
The construction and contents of both are exceptionally 
commendable. The following excerpt is from the Detroit 
‘* News” of December 18. 


The piano recitals given at the conservatory Wednesday afternoon 
by Miss Mary T. Williamson and on Friday evening by Miss Lilla 
Grace Smart, of the conservatory faculty and members of J. H. 
Hahn's artist class, were noteworthy events, inasmuch as they served 
as forcible examples of the high degree of perfection to which piano 
playing is being developed in Detroit. The programs presented by 
these ladies were constructed upon the large lines common to the best 
professional pianists, and in which every shade of musical expression 
was called into play. Fervency, humor, intensity, vigor, brilliancy 
and virtuosity alternated, and each peculiarity of effect was given 
with the kind of self reliance, composure and breadth which comes 
from natural endowments, coupled with mature musical perception, 
ample technical facility, correct habits for study and a mind suf- 
ficiently disciplined to play a long and difficult program wholly from 
memory to the satisfaction of an audience of concert goers and to 
whom nearly every phrase is a household word. The programs 
were models both in arrangement and contents. Mrs. Dallas Dort, 
the well-known violinist, of Flint, who assisted Miss Smart, gave a 
very finished rendering of the andante and scherzo by David. 


A Chicago Conservatory.—A concert was given on Fri- 
day evening of last week by the Chicago National College 
of Music at Athenzeum Hall, Mrs. Ida M. Baldridge, Mrs. 
Minna Gordon Gould, Miss Alice H. Ormsby, Miss Char- 
lotte Bennett and Messrs. Ballmann, Htftchins, Zotzman 
and Watt, of the college faculty, taking part. 

A Nightmare Concert.—Someone persuaded Mr. N. De 
Sperati that he had a voice, so he gave a concert at Chick- 








ering Hall last Friday night. The housebills called Mr. 
Sperati the modern Rubini. He wasvery modern no doubt, 
but beyond the fact that he appeared to be of the same sex 
as the departed tenor of renown there was no other pos- 
sible resemblance, The support was so bad that the boiler 
fires went out into the gloom of the night and seventy-three 
anda half people sat shivering but smiling in their over- 
coats and wraps, One man with a beard, an organist, was 
cruel enough to laugh at the pianist, but he was promptly 
frowned down by a large fat woman, with an expression 
cotton in her ears. The pianist, Mr. Ceruclos, is too good 
an artist to be found so often in bad musical company. 
Let De Vivo look after his protégé. 

The Russian Choir Sings Again.—Mrs. Lineff’s Rus- 
sian Choir sang again at Music Hall last Wednesday night. 
Mr. H. E. Krehbiel spoke about Russian folks songs. 

A Liebling Concert.—Mr. Emil Liebling will give a 
concert at Kimball Hall, Chicago, on January 6. He will 
have the assistance of Miss Hortense M. Paulsen, singer. 


Death of Siering.—Moritz Siering, the Saxon com- | 


poser, died the other day in Dresden. 

To Sail Saturday.—Henry Marteau, the young violin 
virtuoso, sails for America December 31, and will make his 
début under Anton Seidl’s directorship at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music, January 12. Marteau obtained a first 
prize at the Paris Conservatoire, and has the approval of 
the most eminent musicians and critics in Europe, includ- 
ing Gounod, Brahms, Massenet, Ambroise Thomas and 
Hauslick. Messrs. Rudolph Aronson and J. B. Pond have 
the management of Marteau. 

Hinkle’s American Grand Opera Scheme.--A perma- 
nent American grand opera company, managed by a board 
of eleven directors, for a season of thirty weeks, is what 
Howard Hinkle, the patron of high class music, is working 
for. The scheme is so far along that Mr. Hinkle made 
it public December 24. In the plan as arranged New York 
gets thirteen weeks of the season and Brooklyn two. 

Callers.—Mrs. Cottlow and Miss Augusta Cottlow, of 
Chicago, Mrs. Anna Lankow, Miss Alice Mandelich, Mrs. 
Florence d’Arona, the Miersch brothers, J. H. McKinley, 
the tenor, and Gonzales Nufiez were callers at this office 
recently. 

Paderewski Recital.—It is hardly necessary to call at- 
tention to the fact that next Monday afternoon Paderewski 
will give his first piano recital of the season at Music Hall, 
for nearly all the seats have already been sold, 

Fannie Hirsch.—Miss Fannie Hirsch, the well-known 
soprano, will sing next Sunday evening at the )Peddie 
Memorial Church, Newark, of which Prof. E. M. Bowman 
is musical director. 


Sunday Concerts.—Last Sunday night at the Lenox 
Lyceum there was a Wagner night, the program of which 
consisted of selections from ‘* Tannhiduser,” ‘‘ Lohengrin,” 
“ Tristan,” ‘‘ Meistersinger,” ‘‘ Ring of the Nibelungen ” 
and ‘*Parsifal.”. Amanda Fabris, Gertrude May Stein, 
Charles Kaiser, William Stevens and Emil Fischer partici- 
pated. Ten other principal sopranos and contraltos besides 
a choir of twenty-four women voices from prominent New 
York church choirs, also took part. Anton Seidl con- 
ducted. 

At Music Hall Rossini’s ‘‘ Stabat Mater” was sung by 
Basta Tavary, Katherine Fleming, Italo Campanini and E. 
F. Bushnell and a chorus of 250 voices. Walter Damrosch 
conducted numbers by Tschaikowsky, Goldmark and Beet- 
hoven, and Joseph Hollman created great enthusiasm by 
his playing of his own D minor concerto, and had to re- 
spond with Chopin’s E flat nocturne. 

Bad Advice,— 
Bring them from their hiding places, 
Comb and brush them for the race ; 
Paderewski soon is coming, 
Long haired jokes will fill much place. 
—Chicago ‘‘ Inter-Ocean.” 
State Music Teachers’ Report.—Secretary-Treasurer 
J. F. Von der Heide, of the New York State Music Teach- 
ers’ Association, makes announcement that owing to the 
failure of two of the essayists to furnish suitable ‘‘ copy” 
for publication, unavoidable delay has been caused in 
bringing out the annual report for 1892. It is hoped, how- 
ever, that the report will appear early in January. The 
fifth annual meeting of the State Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion will be held during the last week in June, 1893, at 
Rochester. 








Hamburg.—The Stadt Theatre has again been the 
first to produce an Italian opera in Germany. On Novem- 
ber 25, it gave ‘‘Die Willis,” a two act opera by Giacomo 
Puccini. The libretto was weak and the music had 
reminiscences of Mascagni. 

Leipsic.—The second popular music concert of the 
pianist Fritz von Bose took place November 26, at the old 
Gewand-haus. The other performers were Edith Robin- 
son, violin; Max Riesling, ‘cello; Hans Siltt, viola, and 
Paul Wille, second violin. 

Music Made the Mare Go.—Miss Polaire, of Paris, 
recently sang the composition of a well-known sportsman 





| selected for pupils, 





| Mr & Mrs C 





| Charles Rehm 
| Harold Randolph 





in Paris, and when the song was finished a floral offering 
of unique design was presented to her by the composer, 
not in the form of a nosegay to carry in her hand or wear 
in her bosom, but a bouquet in the shape of a life sized 
horse, all of roses, which, propelled by a figure inside, 
walked out upon the stage and put its nose in her hand. 





(Incerporated May 1, 1891.) 


NEW YORK VOCAL INSTITUTE. 


FRANK HERBERT TUBBS, Musical Director, 
@7 Fifth Avenue. Wew York City 


COMPLETE EDUCATION IN VOCAL MUSIC, 


Singers naturally prefer study where Voice Culture and Singing 
receive chief attention. All the teachers use the same method, Homes 
Circulars sent on request, 


NEW YORK VOCAL INSTITUTE, 97 Fifth Avenue. 
NOTIOE. 





Electrotypes of the pictures of the following named 
artists will be sent, prepaid, to any address on receipt 
of four (4) dollars for each. 

During a period of twelve years these pictures have 


| appeared in this paper, and their excellence has been 


universally commented upon, We have received nu- 
merous orders for electrotypes of the same, and publish 
the subjoined list for the purpose of facilitating a 


selection, 

Adelina Patti Teresina Tua Pauline Schiller-Haag 
Ida Klein ucca Jean de Reszké 
Sembrich Ivan E Morawski Marchesi 

Christine Nilsson Leopold Winkler Laura Schirmer 

Scalchi Costanza Donita P S Gilmore 

Gonzalo Nufiez Carl Reinecke Kathinka Pauisen White 
Marie Roze Heinrich Vogel Rose Schottenfels 


Mrs Johnstone- Bishop 
Max Bruch 


Johann Sebastian Bach 


Alfred Griinfeld 
Peter Tschaikowsky 


Ktelka Gerster 


Nor Jules Perot L G Gottschalk 
Josephine Yorke Adolph M Foerster Antoine de Kontski 
W C Carl JH Hahn S B Mills 
Emma Thursby Thomas Martin E M Bowman 
Teresa Carrefio Clara Poole Orto Bendix 
Minnie Hauk—2 Pietro Mascagni H W Sherwood 
Materna Richard Wagner Florence Drake 

| Albani Theodore Thomas Victor Nessler 

| Emily Winant Dr. Damrosch Johanna Cohen 
Lena Little Campanini Charles F Tretbar 
Murio-Celli Jenny Meyer Jennie Dickerson 

| James T Whelan Constantin Sternberg E A MacDowell 

| Eduard Strauss Dengremont Theodore Reichmann 
Elenor W Everest valassi Max Treuman 
Marie Louise Dotti Hans Balatka C A Cap 
Fursch-Madi—2 Liberati Hermann Winkelmann 
ohn Marquardt Johann Strauss Donizetti 
élie de Lussan Anton Rubinstein William W Gilchrist 
Antonio Mielke Del Puente Ferranti 
Anna Bulkeley-Hills my. Johannes Brahms 

les M Schmitz Julia Rivé-King Meyerbeer 

Friedrich von Flotow Hope Glenn Moritz Moszkowski 


Louis Blumenberg 
Frank Van der Stucken 
Frederic Grant Gleason 
Ferdinand von Hiller 
Robert Volkmann 


Anna Louise Tanner— 2 
Filoteo Greco 

Wilhelm Junck 

Fannie Hirsch 

Michael Banner 


Franz Lachner 
Louis Lombard 
Edmund C Stanton 
Heinrich Griinfeld 
William Courtney 


Josef Staudig! Julius Rietz Dr S N Penfield 
Bowman Max Heinrich F W Riesberg 
Mrs Minnie Richards A L Guille Emil Mabr 


Ovide Musin—2 
Theodore Habeiman 
Edouard de Reszké 
Louise Natali 

Ethel Wakefield 
Carlyle Petersilea 


Otto Sutro 

Cari Faelten 

Belle Cole 

G W Hunt 
Georges Bizet 
John A Brockhoven 


Arthur Friedheim 
Clarence Edd 
Clarke 


Fannie Bloomfield 
S E Jacobsonn 
C Mortimer Wiske 


Emma L Heckle Carl Retter Edgar H Sherweod 
Edvard Grie George Gemiinder Grant Brower 
Adolf Henselt Emil Liebling F H Torrington 
Eugen d’ Albert Van Zandt j Carrie Hun-King 
Lilli Lehmann W Edward Heimendah! Pauline |' Allemand 
Franz Kneisel S G Pratt Verdi 

Leandro Campanari Rudolph Aronson Hummel Monument 


Berlioz Monument 
Haydn Monument 
Johann Svendsen 


Victor Capoul 
Albert M Bagby 
W Waugh Lauder 


Franz Rumme 
Blanche Stone Barton 
Amy Sherwin 


Achille Errani Mrs W Waugh Lauder Johanna Bach 
Henry Schradieck Mendelssohn Anton Dvordk 
John ¥ Rhodes Hans von Billow Saint-Sabns 

| Wilhelm Gericke Clara Schumann Pablo de Sarasate 
Frank Taft Joachim Jules Jordan 

| C M Von Weber Ravogli Sisters Albert R Parsons 
Edward Fisher Franz Liszt Mr & Mrs G Henschel 


Christine Dossert 
Dora Hegninges 
A A Stanley 

Ernst Catenhusen 


Bertha Pierson 
Carlos Sobrino 
George M Nowell 


Adele Aus der Ohe 
William Mason 


Karl Klindworth 


Edwin Klahre Heinrich Hofmann FX Avens 
Helen D Campbell Emma Kames Anna Lankow 
Alfredo Barili Emil Sauer ; Maud Powell 
Wm R Chapman Jessie Bartlett Davis Max Alvary 
Mon D Burmeister-Petersen Josef Hofmann 


Willis Nowell Handel 
August Hyllested 
Gustav Hinrichs 
Xaver Scharwenka 


o 
Mrs Helen Ames 
Eduard Hanslick 
Oscar Beringer 
Princess Metternich 


Carlotta F Pinner 
Marianne Brandt 
Henry Duzensi 


Edward Dannreuther Heinrich Boetel Emma Juch 
Ch M Widor Haslam Fritz Giese 
Rafael Diaz-Albertini Carl E Martin Anton Seidl 
Otto Roth Jennie Dutten Max Leckner 
Anna Carpenter Walter J Hall Max Spicker 


Judith Graves 


Conrad Ansorge 
Hermann Ebeling 


W L Blumenschein 
Carl Baermann 


Richard Arnold 


Josef Rheinberger Emil Steger Anton Bruckner 
Max Bendix Paui Kalisch Mary Howe 
Helene von Doenhoff Louis Svecenski Attalie Claire 
Adolf Jensen Henry Holden Huss Mr and Mrs Lawton 
Hans Richter Neally Stevens Fritz Kreisler 
Margaret Reid Dyas Flanagan Virginia P Marwick 
Emil Fischer Adele Le Claire Richard Burmeister 
Merrill Hopkinson, M D Mr and Mrs Carl Hild W J Lavin 

S Bonell Anthony Stankowitch Niels W Gade 
Paderewski Moriz Rosenthal Hermann Levi 
Stavenhagen Victor Herbert Edward Chadfield 
Arrigo Bolto Martin Roeder James H Howe 
Paul von Janké Joachim Raff George H Chickering 
Carl Schroeder Felix Mottl John C Filimore 
ohn Lund Augusta Obrstrim Helene C Livingstone 


Edmund C Stanton Mamie Kunkel M J Niedzielski 





Heinrich Gudebus Dr F ao ee Franz Wilczek 
Charlotte Huhn C F Chickering Alfred Sormann 
Wm H Rieger Villiers Stanford Juan Luria 

Rosa Linde Louis C Elson Car! Busch 

Henry E Abbey Anna Burch Alwin Schroeder 
Maurice Grau Mr and Mrs Alves Mr and Mrs Nikiseh 
Eugene Weiner Ritter-Gbtze Dora Becker 
Marion S Weed Adeie Lewing Jeanne Franko 
John Philip Sousa Frederic Shailer Evans Frank Taft 

Adolph Hoppe Hugo Goerlitz Velesca Frank 


Anton Seidl § C Furiccio Busoni S$ C 
Theodore Thomas S$ C 
Franz Liszt § C 

H Helmholtz SC 
Joseph Joachim § C 


Anton Rubinstein § C 
Paderewski S C 
Richard Wagner S C 
Charles Gounod S C 
Hector Berlo'z § C 


Frida DeGeble-Ashforth 
Theodora Pfaffiin § C 
Caroline Ostberg 
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HIS week's issue will be delayed, as Monday, 
which is celebrated as Christmas, is a press day 
with THe Musica. Courter. 


aad 
ECKER BROTHERS issue a special card illus- 
trating their style 31 upright grand, a beautifully 
embellished case representing the latest model of 
piano case architecture. 
= 


M R. H. D. CABLE, president of the Chicago Cot- 
tage Organ Company and the Conover Piano 
Company, of Chicago, left this city last Thursday on 
the steamship Cienfuegos for Nassau, New Provi- 
dence, together with a party of friends. Mr. Cable, 
whose trip is taken for the benefit of his health, will 


visit Cuba and return West via Tampa, Fla. He will 
be absent about six weeks. 
“ 


gp ann Y WARD & CO. are out with an- 

nouncements stating that ‘‘our (their) organs 
and pianos rank with the leading makes of the coun- 
try.” As Montgomery Ward & Co, are not organ 
and not piano manufacturers they are advertising 
stencil trash, which, of course, is not ranking at all, 
but is rank, Look out for the stencil Windsor organs 
advertised by the same house; it is stencil trash. 
Beatty is finding quite active competitors at present, 
but the whole kit of stencilers seems to be making 
money. Fools are not all dead yet, 


HEN all the prospective trade movements at 
Detroit shall reach their culmination there will 
be about 12 firms in the music trade in that city. 
That means a great deal of competition, much work 
and lots of trade. You will always find the fishermen 


| where the fish abound. 


o 
HE Strich & Zeidler piano, made in this city, is 
handled in Philadelphia by Blasius & Sons. 
| This firm sells a large number of these excellent and 
| durable instruments. The factory of Strich & Zeid- 
ler, Nos. 513 and 515 East 136th street, has been over- 
crowded with work lately to fill orders. 


aad 

HY does the New York ‘‘ Times” in its weekly 

edition advertise that venerable piano and 
|organ fraud, Daniel F. Beatty. The ‘ Times” 
presumably desires to represent honesty in com- 
mercial and industrial affairs, and yet it advertises as 
a maker a man who does not make pianos or organs. 
Fudge ! 


or 
| THE brilliant record of the Shaw piano has not 
T been equaled in recent years. One hundred 
were sold in a small town like Burlington, Ia., in 1892. 
St. Paul did better than that, and Cleveland will run 
much over that figure this year. From all points the 
| same story is told. The Shaw piano is a great hit 
and a palpable one. 
| oT 
AYDEN BROTHERS, general dealers in dry 
| goods, groceries, toys, &c., at Omaha, Neb., ad- 
| vertise in the ‘‘ Bee” of that city, Upright Pianos at 
| $195, also 20 ‘‘ other styles,” whatever that may sig- 
nify, and a Chickering concert grand piano. As they 
| are not the Chickering agents at Omaha there is 
| something wrong about that advertisement. 
oF 
R. DANIEL MAYER, proprietor of the London 
house of S. & P. Erard, makers of celebrated 
pianos and harps, came over on the Teutonic in com- 
pany with his friend Paderewski. Mr. Mayer's inter- 
est in the marvelous career of Paderewski continues 
unabated. He has already visited Boston and is in 
Baltimore to-day, and will soon start on a Western 
trip. 





ee 
HE C. F. Zimmerman Company, manufacturer of 





the Autoharp, has removed its stock and ma- 
chinery to Dolgeville, where in the future, the instru- 
ment will be made. There are about 70 or 80 men 
engaged in the work and they will leave Philadelphia 
on January 3 for Dolgeville. The Autoharp will be 
handled by Alfred Dolge & Son, the junior partner, 
Mr. Rudolf Dolge, having charge of this particular 


department. 
oT 


NE word about the Shreveport (La.) Fair held re- 
cently. Two awards were given and the Louis 
Grunewald Company, of New Orleans, received 
both. The company had 20 pianos on exhibition, 
Steinway, Chickering, Sohmer, Fischer, Shoninger, 
&c., and the Behr. They sold them all. Of all the 
organs exhibited (and there were many) not one was 
returned, all having been sold on the spot. 


or 

HIS is the period of the year for making good 
resolutions. Mr. Peck should resolve to with- 
draw his absurd advertisements. Mr. Haines should 
resolve not to speak disparagingly of his competitors. 
The Millers should resolve to accept the Chicago 
situation gracefully ; they are lucky to get in at all. 
Daniel F. Beatty should resolve to reform and stop 
his lying advertisements, too. The Jacob Brothers 
should give up their indiscriminate stencil business 
and help to elevate New York trade. The Piano 
Manufacturers’ Association should resolve to expel 
all stencilers; it hurts the great and legitimate 
houses to be associated with stencilers like Jacob 
Brothers or Mr. Peck, who is interested in the Har- 
rington stencil scheme. Karl Fink should resolve to 
have his name mentioned ‘‘on the front page” every 

issue this year, 














HE new piano factory of Otto Wissner, Brooklyn, 
on State street, two doors west of Flatbush 
avenue, will be ready for occupancy on January 1. 
It is an extensive plant, with facilities for producing 


| 100 pianos per week; and the demand for Wissner 


pianos has grown so of late that we should not be 
surprised to find him among the greatest producers 
of the East within a short time. 


Ke 
H. PHELPS, of Sharon, Wis., patentee of Phelps’ 
. Harmony Attachment has received patents in 
the United States, Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Belgium and Canada. Six factories are using the at- 
tachment now. It took five months to get out the 
first 18 actions, but 136 were made the next six 
months, and 200 pianos will be provided with the at- 
tachment with the end of this year. We calculate 
upon 2,500 to 3,000 pianos having it a year hence. It 
is one of those unavoidable improvements ; it cannot 
be helped ; it must be ; it is. 
oF 


EV. J. C. W. COXE, D.D., district secretary of 
R the Sunday School Union of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Western District, has given a tes- 
timonial to the Epworth piano. Doctor Coxe speaks 
of its action and tone like an expert, although if he is 
teacher of divinity, as his title signifies, we are com- 
pelled to doubt that he has had much time in his life 
to spare to devote to the study of piano construction 
and acoustics. Moreover, does the reverend doctor 
know anything about stencil frauds in the piano 
trade? Has he investigated the Epworth piano? 
Does he know who made it? Does he not know that 
pianos that are stenciled can be bought for $125? Can 
such a piano have a ‘‘good” tone, as he says it has? 
Can he afford to continue the pernicious use for com- 
mercial purposes of a testimonial given by him on a 
stencil humbug, low grade box? We ask—that’s all. 


HE man who purchased a Lupot violin from a 
dealer in this neighborhood, and who on taking 
it to George Gemunder, Jr., for repairs found it was a 
George Gemunder, Jr., violin, should not bother long 
about seeking redress, but should have the fellow 
sent to jail without any further consideration, As long 
as the New York violin trade permits this swindling 
to continue, so long will people who have money to 
spend for good violins purchase them from European 
markets or go to Boston or Philadelphia for their in- 
struments. If this thing keeps on much longer the 
violin trade of New York city will come into total 
disrepute. This fraud Lupot was sold for $300, and 
Mr. Geo. Gemunder, Jr., offered to duplicate it for 
$150. It is not so much a question of money as of 
false representation and absolute swindling. The 
law is ready to operate ; what it needs is an operator, 
and he will come as sure as the sun rises. Swindling 
transactions reach a natural time limit. 
oe 
HE Freyer& Bradley Music Company, of Atlanta, 
Ga., issued a special Kranich & Bach circular 
giving hundreds of names and addresses of purchasers 
of Kranich & Bach pianos in Georgia, Florida and 
other Southern States. In speaking of the piano itself, 
the circular says : 

With our long experience in the piano trade we cannot recom- 
mend it too highly. It is superior in tone, finish and workmanship, 
and is not exceedingly high in price, It has carried off the highest 
honors at the last Piedmont Exposition, receiving the premium for 


the best grand and upright pianos 
Do the people generally know what Julius Schulhoff 


said of the Kranich & Bachpianos? This is a copy of 
the letter he wrote to the firm from Dresden, Ger- 
many : 

Messrs. Kranich & Bach: 

GENTLEMEN—It gives me great pleasure to inform you that I had 
the opportunity lately to play one of your instruments, and was 
astonished at the brilliancy, power and singing tone. The beauti- 
ful, excellently finished instrument is, in all registers throughout 
the entire scale, evenly balanced. It has the most agreeable touch 
which I ever found on any piano, It possesses that modulative abil- 
ity which enables amateurs, as well as artists, to produce with great 
ease the finest pianissimo to the most powerful fortissimo. I cannot 
recommend the instrument high enough to the musical public. I 


have the honor to remain, gentlemen, yours very respectfully, 
JULIUS SCHULHOFF, 
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MUSKEGON, MICH. 


gs. CHASE BROS, PIANO C0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand and Upright Pianos, 





GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. CHICAGO, ILL. 





ENG 
PIANOS 


LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE. 





i 





LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 


Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 


amply repaid by a careful investigation. 





NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO.,??“*gacrsiset 


Warerooms, 157 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth Ave., New York. 


262 and 264 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 





UPRIGHTS IN LATEST STYLES 
“SNIISI TNALLAVIS ONY 





ae _ 


EVERY DEALER SHOULD EXAMINE THESE PIANOS AND GET PRICES. 


THaEe sSsTERLING Co. 
FACTORIES AT DERBY, CONN. 








HIGH GRADE 


MEHLIN 
PIANOS. 


Are the most Perfect, Elegant, Durable and Finest 
Toned Pianos in the World. Containing more 
Valuable Improvements than all others. 


—~ MANUFACTURED BY THE — 


CENTURY PIANO COMPANY. 


MINNEAPOLIS FACTORY: MINNEAPOLIS OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 
Cor. Main, Bank and Prince Streets. | CENTURY HALL, cor, Fourth St.and Firat Ave, South, 


NEW YORK FACTORY, WAREROOMS AND OFFICES: 
461, 463, 465, 467 WEST FORTIETH STREET, cor. 10th Avenue, 








WEGMAN & CO. 


| 
| Piano Manufacturers. 





LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. The 
greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or dampness 
cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we challenge the world 


that ours will excel any other, 


AUBURN, N. Y- 


| THOMAS MUSIC CO0.,843 Broadway, New York, Gen’! Eastern Agents. 


THE VOCALION ORGAN. 


The Most Important and Beautiful Invention In the Musical 
World of the Nineteenth Century. 











| The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect this charming instrument 


as now manufactured at WORCESTER, MASS. 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO. (Limited), 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
CHICAGO WAREROOMS: 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
| LYON, POTTER & CO., 174 Wabash Ave. 


10 E. 16th St., J. W. CURRIER, Manager. 


ROBT. M. WEBB. 
CLOTH, FELT 
PUNCHINGS. 


PAPER PIANO COVERS~Pat’d March, 1892. 
190 Third Avenue, New York. Factory : Brooklyn, L. I. 
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teacher he runs no risk with a One Price House, while 
he is constantly running risks with Miller houses who 
pay all kinds of commissions and who keep books and 
| ; ' ay who can subsequently control their poor slaves, the 
Piano Company, of Chicago, that the recent re- teachers, who engage in co-operative schemes to 
newed discussion of the One Price System as applied | 1: their owes senna aaa 
to the piano trade isdue, Itis true that that company It must constantly be remembered that Mr. Miller 
was not the first in Chicago to adopt the plan, the | is wrong in attributing superior knowledge of tone in 
W. W. Kimball Company having the distinction | piano construction to the average teacher, and that 
of precursors; the Manufacturers Piano Company | ¢.. enat reason he should receive a commission on a 
made it an issue, but publishing a one price cata-| . 01. ne influences. We maintain that in the vast ma- 
ogue, and announcing the adoption of the system as | jority of cases a customer will be treated with as 
1 principle on which it was willing to live or die, and | much, and even more, fairness if he leaves the selec- 
the company lives and is more active and feels bet- | ton of the instrument to the dealer without the mo 


ONE PRICE TALK. 


is due to a great extent to the Manufacturers 





ter than it ever did before it took this rather serious 
step 

A considerable amount of public discussion has 
since then arisen, and the fact that some Eastern 
firms were rather old adherents to a one price system 
was incidently forgotten. Various claims of a one 
price system are made, but the only public announce- 
ment of its one price rule by any large Eastern piano 
house is credited to Messrs. Chickering & Sons, who 
issue a price list for their salesmen with the one price 
Only last week a sale of two uprights, for 
the regular price—was asked, was lost 
after bid of $1,050, But that is healthy. It will 
redound to the benefit of the house, That is one of 
the results of an active principle in a business institu- 


discount 
which $1,100 


tion 

We are led to this by an article in the December 
“Music,” which purports to be an interview with Mr. 
Henry F. Miller, of Boston, and in which Mr. Miller 
appears to discuss the One Price Idea, for it appears 
to be an idea with him. Mr. Miller very correctly 
presents the difficulty constantly encountered in the 
shape of the old piano put in in part payment for a 
new piano. But then this difficulty is readily over- 
come by the One Price House, from the very fact 
that the situation can always be explained to the 
customer, It is rarely the case that a customer 
will walk into a piano wareroom in Boston or in 
Chicago and purchase a piano without first having 
been in other warerooms, If not, the customer will 
visit the others subsequently. The One Price House 
has the advantage in either case aud will readily ex- 
plain the methods in vogue in the piano trade with 
reference to the price allowed for old pianos or for 
heirlooms If the old piano were in reality a 
stumbling block to One Price Houses (/hey could not 
exist, because in these days, when so many square 
pianos are taken in exchange for grands and up- 
rights, and when such a large percentage of trade is 
done on the strength of exchanges, the old piano is a 
constant menace to a good profit, except with the 
One Price House, which cannot afford to allow more 
for the old piano than it is commercially worth, The 
One Price House is not in competition with the firms 
doing trade on the old plan, and the great disparity 
between their various offers, one bidding higher than 
the other for the old box, will naturally drive the 
intelligent customer into the arms of the One Price 
Firm 

Mr. Miller then explains that the commission ques- 
tion requires consideration in a one priced system, 
indicating that it operates against it, but Mr. Miller, 
who has never tried a one price principle, doing busi- 
ness on an any price principle, has no idea of 
the beauties of the commission question as applied 
to the One Price System. As there is a one price for 
each style of each kind of piano, so there is a one 
price commission. A strange teacher, or a teacher 
who is not a Miller teacher, going into the Miller ware- 
rooms With a customer, never knows how he stands, 
Ina One Price House he knows that the price indi- 
cated is the price that must be paid; his professional 
honor cannot be suspected, as it is impossible for him 
to be in league with the dealer to get a higher price 
in order to secure a higher commission. He also 
knows that the people who repose confidence in his 
judgment are not treated differently from those who 
must depend upon themselves and the house they 
purchase from. He is paid a One Price commission, 
whether he is an old commission fiend who gets $5 a 
lesson, or a tyro who is just beginning to feel his 
way. 

Moreover, he can make his sale easier in a One 
Price House than if he took his purchaser to a Miller 
house, because a One Price Houseat once instils con- 
fidence unknown to those who know nothing of the 
beauties of the One Price System, The teacher, if he 
is a rascal, is much safer as far as his relations to his 
victims are concerned with a One Price House than 
with a Miller house, If he is a half honest or honest 








lesting interference of the piano or music teacher. 
What does the average piano teacher know of, say, 
the escapement in an action or the ribbing of a 
soundboard or the built up pin block? 

Of course Mr. Miller favors commissions in his 
public utterances. That is a good scheme to attract 
the commission fiend, although it is hypocrisy in its 
worst form, for there is not a firm in the Boston 
piano trade that so abominates a customer with a 
commission string tied to him as the Miller house 
does, and no house has so many petty commission 
disputes as the Millers have, relatively speaking. 
Mr, Miller's defense of the commission system is an 
indirect slap at the One Price System, and Mr, Miller's 
opposition to the One Price System is due to a false 
education in the theories andethics oftrade. As one 
evidence of the correctness of our premises it is 
merely necessary to cite the fact that the Millers 
can do no wholesale trade, because they will accept 
in a pinch less money for a piano from a retail cus- 
tomer than they ask the dealer. That course nat- 
urally makes wholesale trade impossible. 

Mr. Miller says it takes a great deal of money to 
make a good piano. How does 4e know? Mr. Miller, 
of course, cannot close the interview without finding 
fault with the Steinways, as he calls them. He says 
they are standing in their own light and playing into 
the hands of cheap makers on account of the high 
catalogue prices they maintain. Mr. Miller’s solici- 
tude for the future of the Steinways is so awfully 
pathetic that it could make a brass monkey who is 
not acquainted with the Boston metaphysician cry 
with anguish and despair. Mr. Miller knows (or 
maybe he doesn’t) that if the Steinways were to drop 
their prices for thirty days the Miller factory would 
be closed up or the Miller prices would go down to 
the real value of the Miller piano, which would mean 
the same thing. 

Mr. Miller's criticism of the Steinways is the most 
grotesque exhibition of what would be supposed to 
mean fun that the piano trade has enjoyed this year. 
The total amount of business done in 1892 by the 
Millers is not equal to two months’ business of a 
Steinway branch. The amount of the retail sales 
of one day at Steinway’s warerooms in this city on 
one day last week was greater than the best month's 
business ever done by the Millers, and yet Mr. Miller 
is solicitous of the Steinways and tells them that they 
are standing in their own light. It is very probable 
that the Steinways will call on Mr. Henry F. Miller 
to run their business after New Year's, and that they 
will accept places under Mr. Miller. 

We were always under the impression that Mr. 
Miller knew more about the piano business than any- 
body else, except old man Haines, but we now give 
him first place. The music trade will be pleased to 
note how the Steinways will progress under Mr. Mil- 
ler's profound tuition, and in the meanwhile the 
whole piano business will be suspended awaiting his 
instalation. 





HOW TO STOP A BAD PRAC- 
TICE. 





SOURCE of unending complaint among the bet- 
A ter class of dealers is found in the bad practice 
of sending pianos and organs out on trial. Some 
firms are in the habit of doing business on that plan 
in so aggressive a manner that a mere visit to the 
wareroom will result in having an instrument loaded 
upon you “for trial,” even if no understanding was 
had to that effect. 

We know of a late instance of a firm that sold out, 
and among its assets there were 46 pianos ‘‘ on trial,” 
some having been out for nearly one year, and all 
without a definite agreement, and all merely as spec- 
ulations on future possibilities. Shrewd but unscru- 


pulous people have been known to get the use of pianos. 





for several years because of the existence of the ‘‘ on 
trial” system in their community among the piano 
dealers, They would merely shift their kind patron- 
age from one to another dealer. It is very easy to 
carry on the scheme, if you doit systematically. 

We are led to all these reflections by a recent case 
in La Crosse, Wis., which is told in this article from 
the ‘‘ Leader,” of that city : 

Suit of I. G. Loomis Against Louise Himmel—Too Many 
Pianos in the House. 

The suit of 1. G. Loomis against Louise Himmel, of Onalaska, to 
recover the price of a piano, which he claims she purchased of him 
last October, was begun before Justice Prentiss yesterday after- 
noon, 

From the evidence it seems that the lady had previously pur- 
chased an instrument of the La Crosse Music COmpany, and later 
on, according to the evidence of Mr. Loomis, she purchased one of 
him. At the time he delivered his piano an officer, accompanied by 
Mr. Winters, of the La Crosse Music Company, arrived on the scene 
for the purpose of collecting $850, the price of the piano she pur- 
chased of the La Crosse Music Company. 

She was told she would be compelled to pay for the instrument 
she bought of the La Crosse Music Company, by Mr. Winters, and 
was also told that she would be compelled to pay for the one from 
Loomis. After considerable wrangling she ordered the agent to 
take the Loomis piano out of the house, which was done, and now 
they bring suit to compel her to pay for it. The price of their in- 
strument is $800, and they claim she paid $10 on that amount before 
leaving their store. 

The jury returned a verdict of 1 cent damages in favor of the 
plaintiff. 

Mr. Loomis, of course, had no business to send the 
piano out unless it was understood to be a bona fide 
sale. Mr. Winters, of the La Crosse Music Company, 
had no right to do so, either. It hinges upon the 
veracity of the parties that were involved in the liti- 
gation, but the result was unfavorable to the woman 
who accepted the piano. 

Now, if it could be generally known that persons 
accepting pianos ‘‘on trial,” or without a definite 
agreement of purchase, would run the risk of losing 
a case brought against them to compel payment 
through an indirect admission of sale merely because 
the instrument was accepted—if people could be 
made acquainted with the risk they are thereby run- 
ning, a bad practice in the piano trade could be 
abated. 

Now that this precedent is established and a piano 
dealer did not lose his case, a renewed stimulus to 
‘‘on trial” plans is possible, and anxious dealers will 
possibly make greater efforts than ever to get instru- 
ments into houses, The legitimate dealer should 
therefore hold on to this copy of THE MusicaL Cov- 
RIER and show it to any available purchaser or Pur- 
chasing Possibility, as the prospective customer could 
be called. If once the idea is instilled into the minds 
of the people that they run big risks in accepting ‘‘ on 
trial” a piano or organ—good-by to that game. 

Another aspect of the game is shown in the infor- 
mation contained in this dispatch : 


Piano Swindlers Abroad. 


WEST UNION, December 22.—A gang of swindlers is operating in 
the eastern part of the State, pretending to be establishing agencies 
for the sale of pianos, giving $40 a month to agents Ina day or two 
after accepting anagency a slick chap drives to the house with a 
sample piano worth perhaps $125, which he unloads, and of course 
demands a receipt, which soon turns up at the bank in the shape of 
a $400 note. The game is worked on farmers principally, four of 
whom have fallen victims in one county.—Cedar Rapids (la.) 
* Gazette.” 

The parties engaged in this work originally started 
it in Northern New York, got into Pennsylvania ; 
were then traced by THE MusICAL COURIER to Elk- 
hart, Ind., and are now working Iowa hayseeds. We 
believe they are just about as honest as the tricky 
countryman who really expects to get something in 
return for nothing. Serves him right, anyway, for as 
a sensible man he should patronize the dealer of his 
vicinity. 


Emma Abbott’s Bequest. 


HE fine organ in Madison Avenue Baptist 
Church has just been enlarged and many improve- 
ments added to facilitate the organist in producing the 
many effects of modern music, the trustees of this 
church, deeming it most appropriate to apply the bequest 
of $5,000 from Emma Abbott to this object, as she was 
formerly a member of the choir. They intrusted the work 
to Messrs. Geo. Jardine & Son, who have added a choir 
organ containing the solo stops, among which is the ‘ vox 
humana,” the scale of which Mr. Jardine obtained per- 
sonally from the celebrated organ in Freiburg, Switzer- 
land. The organ has also been equipped with pneumatic 
piston knobs for changing the combination. 

The organ is also supplied with a “C, & C.” electric 
motor, rendering ample power to blow the two large bel- 
lows without noise or jar. 

This instrument was displayed on November 15 by 
Messrs. Gerrit Smith, W. E. Mulligan and Homer N. 
Bartlett, the organist of the church. 
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HIGHER SALARIES 


Advantages of a Lib- 
eral Policy. 





ECENT changes among the men engaged in 
piano and organ establishments as managers, 
salesmen and traveling men, and impending changes 
not yet ready for announcement, are again calling 
the attention of the thinking men in the trade to the 
scarcity of first-class men, posted in the various 
branches and departments of the music trade. It 
will be found upon a cursory examination that there 
are no available candidates for vacant places, and 
this in itself is an indication of the trend of things: 
this proves at once that there is a constant demand 
for the article. A close study of the question will 
also show us that there exist vacancies which would 
rapidly be filled if the proper men could be found to 
fill them. 

The year 1893 will give occasion for the employ- 
ment of additional forces for the functions of sales- 
manship, as it is generally conceded that all those 
firms who are preparing to exhibit their instruments 
at the Chicago Exposition with any intention of mak- 
ing a practical and useful impression, will require the 
services of intelligent and trustworthy, as well as able 
salesmen and representatives on the spot to take 
charge of their exhibits and general interests. A 
world's fair is not conducted on the lines of State 
fairs, and it will never do to have a cheap man in 
charge of an exhibit and a young man to aid him and 
to distribute advertising matter and catalogues 
among the inquisitive crowds that are sure to gather 
about each exhibit. 

It is very probable that the advertising matter for 
general distribution will be prohibited. An impres- 
sion must therefore be made among visitors and those 
interested by and through the man in charge of the 
exhibit. To do full justice to the music trade exhibit 
a force of from 200 to 300 thoroughly posted piano 
and organ and general music trade salesmen and 
managers will be needed. These men will have 
charge of the respective exhibits, and upon them will 
devolve a great portion of the labor to make a success 
of the whole demonstration—for that is just what it is. 

Whence are these men to be drafted? The pianists 
can be had if engaged in time, and these players will 
to a great extent be under the control of the men in 
charge of the exhibits, but where are the latter to be 
found? Among the present wareroom salesmen. 
We therefore look forward to considerable ‘‘ shaking 
up ” among the forces in the retail and manufacturing 
divisions of the various branches of the music trade. 

Up to the present time the salaries offered to ca- 
pable men employed in these lines, be they never so 
trustworthy, have not been sufficiently encouraging 
tosupply the legitimate demand with ease. Firms 
have multiplied, but good managers, efficient sales- 
men and travelling men have not tallied with this in- 
crease. There has been no inducement offered suf- 
ficiently tempting to persuade ambitious young men 
to enter this attractive field—that is to say, appar- 
ently attractive field, for where there is no great or 
general opportunity for advancement through the 
appreciation of valuable gifts and a commendable 
character, there is no place or time for ambitious 
men. 

Here in the city of New York alone we know of 
five places that are in readiness for first-class piano 
men (in some cases managers, in others floor sales- 
men), not one of which would be acceptable to a first- 
class man because of the relatively small salary 
offered. Most of these places when filled will be oc- 
cupied by second and third rate men, as they cannot 
afford to reject the offers, although they will never be 
able, unless they improve during the incumbency, to 
discharge their duties to the satisfaction of the firms 
employing them. If any of them should happen to 
improve they will soon be tempted to leave for higher 
salaried positions, and the firms who had employed 
them will have the satisfaction and consciousness of 
knowing that they educated them for the use of their 
competitors. Such is generally the case. 

The whole trouble can be found centred in the old 





error of saving at the spigot and losing at the bung- 
hole. With a few exceptions a theory has always 
prevailed in the trade that endeavors to prove econ- 
omy by saving money in the salary account. Penny 
wise and pound foolish. The competitor with the high 
priced salesman sells to the customer who has escaped 
from the cheap man. This is a rudimentary fact. 
There is no discussion necessary. We all know that. 
On the other hand, the high priced or high salaried 
salesman is so scarce that his case is usually cited a 
phenomenal one. 

The policy of parsimony in this direction is always 
a poor one. The firms who are unwilling to pay 
salaries for ability, routine, character and general 
adaptation will secure men whose services will not 
be worth the small salaries they receive. No really 
intelligent and ambitious piano or organ salesman will 
long remain with a firm that does not pay liberal 
salaries or offers opportunities for advancement. If 
he does stay, he has a reason forit. Probably he 
desires to make a record for steadiness and stability, 
but he will unquestionably not be engrossed with his 
firm’s future prospects, he will, on the contrary, 
devote a considerable part of his best time and thoughts 
to his entrance upon other duties with a more liberal 
firm, and the more liberal firms will always secure 
these men—these aspiring, ambitious, thinking and 
developing men, 

THE MUSICAL COURIER has always advocated a more 
liberal policy toward the young men (and the old for 
that, too), employed in the various departments of 
the music trade, ‘‘It is not good policy for the paper 
to do so” we have heard, but we contend that any 
propaganda for the general advancement of all those 
associated with this industry will benefit all the mem- 
bers of it. 

In reading the business notices in the daily papers 
and the trade papers in other lines about this time of 
the year, we find many instances of employees be- 
coming partners or members of the corporations with 
whom they are allied. How often does such an event 
transpire in the music trade? Come, now; how 
often? Once in a while a relative is admitted into the 
firm ; generally the relatives are first considerered 
and for the best of reasons. It is natural. But out- 
side of the relatives how often is an employee made 
a member of the firm or house in the piano, organ or 
music trade? 

During a decade two houses on Fourteenth street 
took employés, who were not relatives, into the 
firms. We are not aware of any such instance 
among any of the other firms in the line in this city. 
Surely not a very encouraging prospect and the 
phenomenon is significant. It has two aspects. Either 
the firms did not appreciate the services of their em- 
ployees or the employees were not worthy of such ad- 
vancement as is embodied in the offer of a partner- 
ship or stock interest. 

We know of four firms in Chicago who gave their 
young men great chances by interesting them as 
members of the firms and corporations, and these 
four firms are all great and prosperous. Three of 
them do more business than any three that can be 
mentioned in this city. The three houses combined 
will do about $7,500,000 business this year. There are 
no three firms in this city in the music trade—includ- 
ing the great musical merchandise houses who do an 
enormous business—that do such a bulk of trade. Is 
there not a reason for the activity in Chicago aside 
from the usual reasons attributed to it? The young 
man is exploiting himself out there, and he has every 
inducement out there to do it. 

In Boston the Oliver Ditson Company at the death 


of Oliver Ditson incorporated and gave some of the | 


young men an interest. Never before has the con- 
cern done such a trade as since that event and it is 
constantly growing. But we know of no other house 
in the piano, organ or music trade that has given an 
interest to its men, outside of relatives and even the 
relatives seem to have no very great encouragement. 
A son, nephew or brother must become pretty old to 
get a partnership interest in a Boston firm. This is 
true and therefore it is healthy to have it published. 

John Church did it in Cincinnati, but that was all 
upset recently, but in the case of D. H, Baldwin & Co. 
it certainly demonstrated its enormous effect. The 
young men of the Baldwin house are among the most 
remarkable and influential factors of the whole 
Western piano and organ trade. Is not this instance 
sufficient to give our friends here in the East cause for 
reflection ? 

In Philadelphia, instances are as rare as here and 
in Boston. One house there negotiated to take in 


two of its oldest and best tried employees, and even 
went so far as to put their names on the windows, 
but before the papers could be signed the owner of 
the business repented. He has never been sure of 
their services since, and every time a chance pre- 
sented itself to them he had to raise their saiaries. 
By this time they would probably prefer not to take 
an interest. 

There are no cases on record to any extent outside 
of these in the West, which stand out with such 
prominence that they are valuable as object lessons. 
In each instance Eastern men living in the West did 
the thing. Mr. Kimball, Mr. Baldwin, Mr. Healy, 
Mr. Cable and the men in the Manufacturers’ Piano 
Company are bred, if not born, with Eastern methods 
and traditions. We believe all, with one exception, 
are Eastern by birth, and yet how different is the 
spirit prevailing with them when compared with our 
Eastern spirit and conception of business, for it is 
‘business " to interest your employees. 

Some men will not see into this thing at all. Just 
compare the esprit de corps of the Western concerns 
with that of Eastern houses, You cannot compare 
it; any effort to do so will demonstrate the contrast, 
and that tells the whole story. 

What will it allend in? The best men that can be 
had at the Chicago exposition will be required for 
service running about eight months. If they are re- 
cruited from the forces at the home offices and ware- 
rooms that end of the business is weakened, and 
there would be no sense in spending time and money 
at Chicago to lose all that is made there at this or the 
other ends of the line. For the very best and most 
natural reasons the liberal firms will get a monopoly 
of the best men; they always do. It is all a case of 
natural selection ; in a double sense, too, at that. 

During the conduct of the exposition the merits of 
the men employed there will be discovered and those 
who make records will find themselves taken care of 
after the exposition. But the exposition is merely 
one object lesson, What we refer to is a general 
principle. Exposition or no exposition, the theory of 
low salaries and no prospects of advancement in life 
for those employed is short sighted and sure to de- 
feat itself in the long run. There is nothing saved 
by it and everything to be lost. 

Those firms who will refuse to recognize the situ- 
ation will remain stationary, which, in view of the 
friction of competition in these days, is equivalent to 
retrogression. Those who believe in the theories we 
are promulgating need not be admonished. They 
prove that they appreciate the situation. If your 
salesmen and traveling men are not encouraged by 
you they will be encouraged by your competitors. If 
the East fails to offer them opportunities, the West 
will not fail. Take your choice. 

The fact is that the conservative, old fogy and re- 
actionary firms do not control the situation ; but they 
are not aware of this. If you tell them that their 
competitors are making money they reply with an in- 
credulous smile and ask you to try one of their old 








scales—ten years old, the best in the world. But 
then nobody knows knows it. 

| NEW PAPERS. 

- > 

HE announcements of the revival of a former 
music trade paper are out, and we shall therefore 
| have the number of music trade papers increased 
| after the New Year. Advance sheets of an entirely 


new publication in the music and music trade line are 
also at hand. With these two new claimants we shall 
| have exactly eight such papers here and three in Chi- 
cago, making 11 publications directly interested in 
the music trade. The country is growing, and there 
is no reason why music and music trade journalism 
should not grow with it. We should be pleased to 
have several more, because we believe in competition 
and advocate the utility of the doctrine in the music 


trade. If competition is the life of trade, it is also 
the life of all other pursuits in which competition 
acts as a stimulus, 

The editor of the revived paper stated at the time 
he entered as trade manipulator of ‘‘ Sport, Music 
and Drama” that he had $1,000,000 behind him. It 
appears that this modest sum was rapidly dissipated, 
necessitating the re-establishment of his old, dead 
paper. He now states that he has a guarantee of 


$2,000 worth of business for the first year to start 
with, given by a prominent piano house. 

We hesitated before taking any stock in the $1,000,- 
000 capital bluff of ‘‘ Sport, Music and Drama,” and 
we hesitate before taking stock in the new rumor so 
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industriously circulated by the reviving music trade 
editor. The house referred to in the first place be- 
longs to the Piano Manufacturers’ Association, which 
is, on principle, opposed to new music trade papers, 
and besides this, its members are constitutionally 
limited to but two music trade papers for advertising 
purposes. The firms belonging to the association 
are resolutely loyal to this agreement, and not one 
would break it and thereby help to re-establish a 
condition in music trade journalism which the associa- 
tion fought so desperately to destroy. 

No, cannot take any stock in the new rumor. 
tesides this the particular editor always succeeded in 
making his chief patrons ridiculous. Why should 
they pay him any money to repeat the infliction and 
There is no doubt 


we 


why give him capital to start it? 
that the young man has friends in the trade, and de- 
servedly so, but friendship cannot weigh against bind- 
ing agreements between honorable firms who are co- 
operating to prevent too many music trade editors 
from plying their vocation 
The music trade papers outside of THE Musica. 
COURIER have they 
capital to devote to the building up of a circulation, 
and confidentially and honestly speaking their con- 
ients offer no for circulation. 
reason why they should have any large number of 
The new papers will be similarly handi- 
to come, if not forever. The 
money them or with their editors may 
bring certain returns, but it will be spent chiefly to 
‘help the young men along.” And that is the kind 
of competition, with one exception, THE MUSICAL 
It would be rather discourag- 
if had time to watch it. But bringing out 
papers running week from 40 to 100 
gives us no time to keep in mind all the young men 
by the piano and 


can no circulation ; have no 


excuse There is no 
readers 
capped for years 


spent in 


COURIER has to meet 


ing we 


every pages 


who are being ‘‘helped along” 


organ manufacturers 





Charles Balmer. 

S$ published in Tue Musicat Courter Charles 
A Balmer, Sr., president of the Balmer & Weber Music 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
1802, after a short illness, of typhoid pneumonia, in his 
76th 
publishers west of the Allegheny Mountains. 


departed this life December 15, 
year, The deceased was gne of the pioneer music 
His noble 
character and the material aid he gave to the development 


of musical progress in St. Louis endeared him to thousands 


and prompt this tributary notice to his many excellent quali- 
Mr 


cent, never speaking of his talents or attainments, not even 


ties Balmer was an unpretentious musician and reti- | 
to his most intimate friends, and hence it has been some- | 
what difficult to collect such facts as will serve to place him 
in a proper light before the public. 

Charles Balmer was born at Muehihausen,Thuringia, Sep- 
tember 21, 1817. His musical talent manifested itself at a 
very early age, hence he was sent to Goettingen to receive 
instructions in music, and his progress was so great that 
he was permitted to take part in public concerts. His 
parents emigrated to America in 18386 and young Balmer 


chose Augusta, Ga., for the field of his operations as a 
music teacher, where his proficiency as pianist, violinist 
and clarinet player secured him the patronage of an ap- 
preciating public. His fame soon spread and an engage- 
ment was offered him as solo violinist and accompanist by 
Karadori Allan, a celebrated prima donna then located at 
New Orleans, who started ona concert tour to visit the prin- 
cipal cities of the United States in 1839. 

St. Louis was the last place visited on the return journey 
to New Orleans, and here the young musician made the 
acquaintance Mr. Henry Weber, formerly a Royal 
Court Counsellor of Coblentz, who had come to this coun- 
try in 1884 with his wife and children. The high musical 
and intellectual culture of this family made a deep impres- 
sion on Mr. Balmer, but more so the sympathetic voice of 
young Theresa Weber; his heart was captivated, a be- 
trothal followed, and in 1840 their marriage took place. 

The young couple now settled down to business ; both 
their services were in demand, not only as teachers, but 
also as concert givers, for the aristocracy of St. Louis 
testified in fullest measure their appreciation of these tal- 
ented musicians. 

The vity had only so far enjoyed the music of a brass 
band, organized by Mr. William Robyn, father of the tal- 
ented composer, Alfred G, Robyn; but now a full orches- 
tra was established under Mr. Balmer's direction. Clas- 
sical concerts became fashionable, and church benefits were 
given, mostly to procure funds to purchase organs. The cho- 
rus was very limited in numbers; only 20 voices constituted 
same, but they were of such an excellent quality that when 
Haydn's ** Creation" was for the first time performed in 
St. Louis the enthusiasm of the audience knew no bounds, 
and a crowded house was always the result whenever the 
young society announced a concert. 


of 





The position of organist at Christ Church was also given 





to Mr. Balmer when he settled here ; he held the same for | 
forty years, and here again he showed his abilities and 
good taste. The best singers and choicest classical 
music could always be heard here, and no other organist 
could evoke such sweet sounds from the old organ as Mr. | 
Balmer. It is noteworthy that for several years Mr. Bal- 
mer gave his services free, as the church, through the 
calamities of the civil war, had become impoverished. He 


| was also chosen vestryman for some years, and contributed 


liberally when efforts were made to lift the debt off the 
church. 

After six years of hard toil as a teacher the musician 
turned his attention to that which would in time realize 
something more substantial than mere empty honors, and 
so in 1846 Mr. Balmer opened a music store on Market 
street, which enterprise was crowned with wavering suc- 
cess at first, but ultimately it became the pride of the city, 
and Mr. Balmer’s hopes were fully realized, that the music 
and publishing business could be made a paying success 
by strict attention to business and integrity. The cata- 
logue embraces at present 5,500 publications, and during 
the time Mr. Balmer has been in business 40 different pub- 
lishers started here who had subsequently to give up; his 
catalogue includes the publications formerly issued by 
N. Phillips, J. Phillips, H. A. Sherburne, H. Pilcher & 
Son, Wm. W. Harlow, J. M. North, Compton & Doan and 
Cardella & Co, 

When Mr. Balmer embarked in business his wife's eldest 
brother, Henry Weber, became his partner, and continued 
to be so until 1859, when he was forced te take possession | 
of alarge farm left him by his father-in-law. His next 
partner was Gottwald Weber, another brother-in-law, to 
whom he made the partnership a freewill offering. ‘These 
relations continued until the death of Mr. G, Weber, some 
20 years ago. Mr. Balmer took a most active interest in | 
the Philharmonic Society, which was organized in 1858, 
and of which he was president for several years ; 120 sub- 
scribers, all Americans with the exception of one, had 
been secured with a capital of $6,000, and Mr. Sobolewski, 
an eminent musician and experienced conductor, was im- 
ported from Europe. 
vocal and instrumental, was given by the society, which 
flourished for some time, until, through some mismanage- 
ment, debts accumulated, which finally caused the dissolu- 
tion of the same in 1870. It is said that the indebtedness 
amounted to over $30,000, toward which Mr. Balmer con" 
tributed $20,000 as his share for the honor of having been 
one of the directors and indorsing the notes. 

During the Rebellion Mr, Balmer and his partner had 
the pleasure of spending a few days in prison for selling a | 
song published by George Willig & Co., of Baltimore, long | 
before the war, containing Southern sentiments. 

Aithough Mr. Balmer was in strong sympathy with the | 


The highest class of music, both 


| South, yet he was equally ready to give a helping hand to | 


the Northern cause, and when the local authorities called 


| upon him to assist in a benefit for the Mississippi Sanitary 


Commission in 1864, he arranged for a production of the 
opera ‘‘ Martha,” which he directed with skill. All the | 


The chorus consisted of | 


| 


performers were local amateurs, 
sixty voices, and the two performances at De Bar’s Opera 
House are said to have realized over $6,000. 

Mr. Balmer was also chosen to direct the music at 
Abraham Lincoln’s funeral, and took both the vocal and | 
instrumental forces with him from here for that purpose. 
One of the greatest honors which had been conferred upon 
him, and of which he felt justly proud, was when the Mis- 
souri Historical Society in 1890 decided to perpetuate the 
memory of those whose services had helped to elevate the 
dramatic and musical arts in St. Louis. On this occasion 
Mr. Ch. Balmer and Mr. August Waldauer, the present 
director of the Beethoven Conservatory, were chosen as 
the most worthy representatives ; of the latter gentleman 
there hangs a lifelike oil painting in the rooms of the 
society. 


Of Mr. Balmer a most striking likeness is preserved by 
the European sculptor, Robert Cauer, who happened to 
visit St. Louis at that time, and who executed his work in 
medallion shape, life size in haut relief. Of the dramatic 
profession the Historical Society selected Miss Julia Dean, 
Ben de Bar and M. N. Ludlow, all of whom were well- 
known actors in days gone by; the latter gentleman was 
the first in company with Sol Smith to establish a theatre 
here about 1828. A son of the veteran actor Thaddeus 
Smith is married to Mr. Balmer’s eldest daughter. 

There is but one opinion of the musical abilities of the 
deceased ; a fine accompanist, excellent reader and fine 
poetical and musical taste were the distinguishing char- 
acteristics whenever he appeared in public. It is related 
that when Ole Bull gave a concert in St. Louis in 1842 Mr. 
Balmer was the accompanist, and as the piano was too low 
in pitch, and the violinist not wishing to change the pitch 
of his instrument that Mr. B. transposed the whole of 
De Beriot’s concerto half a tone, at which Ole Bull was so 
delighted that at the conclusion of the performance he 
embraced the accompanist on the stage before the audi- 
ence, who did not understand the cause of this demonstra- 
tion, 

A most retentive memory was also a peculiar gift of the 
deceased. Snatches of melodies from anv opera or clas- 








| when called upon. 


sical work which he had ever heard he was able to repeat 
From the time that Jenny Lind visited 
St. Louis in 1850 Mr. Balmer’s store has always. been the 
rendezvous of all eminent artists who came here, many of 
whom not only enjoyed his hospitality, but also his aid 
under adverse circumstances, One notable case occurred 
in the '60’s. When a celebrated operatic manager, Gia- 
como G., was stranded here with his company Mr. Balmer 
helped him out of trouble with $2,000, which he was never 
able to collect again. 

Mr. Balmer was also a friend to all newcomers who set- 
tled in St. Louis, and if they were composers he was gen- 
erally ready to publish their productions in order to help 
making their names known. Asa devoted husband and 
father he enjoyed the climax of connubial bliss until July 
17. 1890, when he celebrated his golden wedding; the 
demonstration made at that time by his friends, when he 
was surrounded by six married children and fourtcen 
grandchildren, is yet vivid in the recollection of all his 
acquaintances. 

Mr. Balmer’s sickness was as brief as his death was unex- 
pected; until the last day that he was able to be in the 
store he was busy arranging compositions for publication 
and correcting proofs. The funeral services in Christ 
Church attracted a large attendance of musicians and the 
oldest inhabitants of St. Louis, who had been his warm ad- 
mirers. When the services were concluded at the grave 
Mr. Charles Schillinger, an old and respected musician, de- 
livered a short and appropriate address in German. 


Fun At the Needham Factory. 


N these days of strikes and labor agitations it 
| is pleasant to chronicle occasionally an instance where 
mutual esteem and good feeling exist between employer 
and employé. 

The Needham Piano-Organ Company, of New York, 
seem to be in that enviable position, as was evident from 
the general jollification at their factory at Washington on 
Saturday last. A week ago a notice was posted at the 
factory that business would be suspended at an early hour 
on Saturday in order to give time for the distribution of 
Christmas turkeys, and that each employé was requested 
to accept one with a ‘‘ Merry Christmas” from the com- 
pany. 

As the ‘‘ Needham” employ about 250 hands, a small 
army of turkeys was necessary, and much curiosity was 
expressed as to where they would all come from. On Fri- 
day, the 28d, the turkeys formed at Washington Market, 
N. Y., and advanced in force on the ‘‘ Needham ” works by 
the way of the D., L. & W. R. R. They met with little op- 
position, and easily captured and occupied one wing of the 
factory, where they remained in possession for the night. 

At 11 o’clock on Saturday morning steam was shut off 
and the employés drew up in battle array before a formid- 
able array of turkeys. The conflict was of short duration, 
the ‘‘turkish” army being completely routed and every 
member taken prisoner and carried off by the triumphant 
victors. 

The office where the distribution took place was taste- 


| fully decorated with Christmas greens, and a general 


Christmas hilarity prevailed, while the Washington Brass 
Band, stationed on the main floor of the factory, added by 
their inspiring strains to the general enjoyment. At the 
conclusion of the fun a committee waited on President 
Parsons and requested his attendance on the great floor 
of the factory, where the employes were gathered in a 
body. Here a set of resolutions was presented thanking 
the company for their Christmas remembrance, and one of 
the committee in a few well chosen words congratulated 
Mr. Parsons on the cordial relations existing between the 
Needham employers and employés and wished the com- 
pany a happy and prosperous New Year. Mr. Parsons re- 
sponded briefly, and after three rousing cheers for the 
‘* Needham Company ” all hands dispersed. 

The Needham Company have largely increased their 
business during the year 1892, and are to be congratulated 
on having the hearty co-operation of their employés, which 
is in itself an assurance of continued success. 
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TRE PEIANO-ORGAN. 


SEVEN OCTAVE KEYBOARD. 
No. 58.--ACTION I. 


BEAUTIFULLY POLISHED PIANO CASE IN QUARTERED OAK. 


Carved Music Desk and French Mirror Panels. Dimensions: Height, 55 inches; Length, 60 inches; Width, 26 inches. Weight, boxed, 475 pounds, 


Contains 18 Octaves of Reeds, Right and Left Grand Organ Knee Swells and Tremolo. 








HIS is a perfect copy of a Piano and shows no stops. The different sets of reeds are 
managed entirely by the knee swells; adjustable buttons are attached to each knee swell 
| _ so that it can be made to remain open if desired. A small lever under the keys at the right 


of the player operates the tremolo. 


THE NEEDHAM PIANO-ORGAN CO., 


292 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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STERLING. 


HE rapid growth of the plant of the Sterling 
Company, at Derby, Conn., has eccasioned much talk 
all along the piano line. Mr. Rufus W. Blake, the head of 
these industries, is not given much to unnecessary palaver, 
and it is a rare thing to find him quoted by an interviewer. 
With men of that stamp utterances consequently mean 
something and carry weight. 
We therefore take pleasure in quoting the Birmingham 
(Conn.) ‘* Evening Transcript " of December 19, which has 
an interview with Mr. Blake 


THE BANNER YEAR FOR THE STERLING COMPANY, 


The Output Reaches Over 100 Pianos per Week. 


THEY MUST MAKE 20 PER DAY NEXT YEAR—-AN ANNUAL OUT- 

ruvT OF 6,000 PIANOS—ANOTHER FACTORY MAY BE ERECTED 

if WE BECOME A CITY, IT MUST BE THE CITY OF 
DERBY 


Have you seen the factory of the Sterling Company 
lighted at night? If not, then you should do so, The im- 
mense plant with all its electric lights is a sight worth 
seeing. Our attention being called to this, we stopped at 
the office of the Sterling Company and found that vee | 
were working most of the departments until 9 or 10 o’cloc 
at night, being at this time overrun with orders for the 
holiday trade, We learn from Mr. Blake that this will be the 
banner year for the company ; that the output has already 
reached over 100 per week ; that the increased demand for 
the Sterling has pushed the capacity of the factory to the 
utmost for the entire year. 

Changes and additions are now being made whereby 
the output will be increased next year to 20 a day, or an 
annual output of 6,000 pianos. We expressed surprise at 
this increase, but Mr. Blake remarked that ‘it was one of 
the things we cannot help, as each piano we make is an ad- 
vertisement of itself, and we now have 16,000 pianos in use, 
each giving entire satisfaction and making that number of 
homes happy, not confined wholly to this country of ours, 
but also in many foreign countries. The test of the appre- 
ciation of our piano comes to us daily in letters and testi- 
monials, speaking in the highest praise of the Sterling for 
their musica! qualities and especially their durability and 
for staying intune, And why not, as they are made of 
the very best of materials obtainable and upon the most 
scientific principles ? 

** We shall, in a short time, produce two new scales, also 
our new, patented repeating action, which will un- 
doubtedly put us to the test to fill the demand, even with 
our increased facilities, and it is possible that the growing 
demand for the Sterling will necessitate the erection of 
another factory, This would, without question, give 
Derby the largest piano factory in the world, and we be- 
lieve she already has that credit.” 

We asked Mr, Blake what effect it would have should a 
city charter be granted under the name of Birmingham, 
and he replied that this would be the greatest disaster he 
had ever encountered, and he had been through a good 
many 

“The Sterling have 86,000 instruments out, all bearing 
the name of Derby, some six or seven thousand of which 
are in foreign countries. Besides this, the company has 
spent thousands and thousands of dollars advertising the 
name ot Derby. To wipe out one of our oldest towns in 
the State, seems to me, would be entirely wrong, besides 
having a tendency to almost prostrate our business.” 

The arrangements for this extensive output of Sterling 
pianos are in progress, and such additions as are necessary 
will be constructed at once to facilitate the work. 


Musical Instrument Exhibit. 
Columbian Exposition. 


IXTY-SEVEN THOUSAND square feet of 
space were set apart in the Manufactures Building 
for an exhibit of musical instruments, This space is in 
the southwest portion of the building—that is in the im- 
mediate vicinity of Music Hall, This is Chief Peabody's 
first allotment in the big building. It provides room for 
60 piano makers, twenty organ builders and 87 makers of 
smaller musical instruments. The largest assignment is 
for 666 square feet and the smallest for 14 square feet. 
Leading firms have indicated their satisfaction with the 
impartiality evidenced in the space allotment. 

The Music Hall adjoining the space set apart for musi- 
cal instruments is a building 140x246 feet, having an 
auditorium capable of seating an audience of 2,500 people. 
It is here that musical instruments will be tested. 

For the testing of musical instruments two provisions 
will be made. The first is in the adjacent musical build- 
ing, where a hall to accommodate 500 people will furnish 
opportunity for piano and organ recitals. The second will 
provide, under necessary regulations, for the use of the 
instruments in their several exhibition spaces. At the 
proper time the exhibitors will be invited to appoint from 
their own number a committee which will present to the 
chief of the department for approval a series of programs, 
arranging for the use of the recital hall and for perform- 
ances at the exhibition spaces. 

During the times assigned to special exhibitors other in- 
struments in the vicinity will be silent. While it is known 
that few mannfacturers actually make in their own facto- 
ries all the parts that enter into a musical instrument, as 
4 piano or an organ, yet in certain respects well under- 





stood by the trade each exhibitor should be the bona fide 
| producer of every instrument offered for display. While 
the restrictions laid upon the chief of the department for- 
bid a scheme of exhibition which will display all the varia- 
tions of wood and finish, which may in some cases be 
desired, he is confident that by the plan adopted a most 
impressive and effective exhibit will be secured. He re- 
spectfully urges each exhibitor to concentrate all his skill, 
all his invention, all his taste upon the production of such 
masterpieces as will compel the attention and win the ad- 
miration of the world.—*' Exposition Illustrated.” 








Richard Kleinfelder. 











HE fraternity of piano tuners of this city 
have lost one of their most genial and competent 
associates in the death of Mr. Richard Kleinfelder, who 
suddenly passed away on Christmas morning from heart 
| failure. 
| He was 42 years of age, and his time from boyhood had 
been passed in the employ of Steinway & Sons as a ware- 
room and outside tuner, 

His acknowledged competency as a tuner caused his 
selection by the firm as the one to accompany many of the 
celebrated artists on their concert tours in this country ; 
and subject to the trying circumstances incidental in the 
life of an artist, yet his genial disposition and agreeable 
manner invariably won him the esteem and friendship of 
all with whom he was traveling. 

He was a composer of merit, a fine singer, holding a 
position in the Liederkranz Society, 

His sudden demise was a great shock to all connected 
with Steinway Hall, as he was about the warerooms on the 
Friday previous to his death and apparently in excellent 
health. 

He was highly appreciated for his ability as atuner and 
for his many excellent qualities. 





New Sherman, Clay & Co, Branch. 

ARRISON CLAY, whose recent marriage 

to Miss Nannie Prather was a society event in Oak- 

land, has severed his connection with the bank at Oakdale, 
Stanislaus County, and removed to Oakland. 

Mr. Clay is a nephew of Mr. Clay, of the firm of Sher- 
man, Clay & Co., of San Francisco, and shortly after the 
new year opens he will start a large music establishment 
in Oakland. 

He has rented a store on Broadway, between Twelfth 
and Thirteenth streets, where early in January he will 

lace on sale one of the largest and best stocks of musical 
instruments, &c., to be found upon the coast. 


The improvements in the old building of the Matthias 
Gray Company are in progress, 











In New Quarters. 





The New and Elegantly Equipped Ware Rooms of the 
Colby Piano Company. 


HE Colby Piano Company is to be congrat- 
ulated on having secured, for ware rooms, one of 
the most desirable and best equipped blocks in the city. 
A deal was closed on December 16 whereby the company 
takes possession of the whole of the new Neubauer Block, 
on the west side of State street between Twelfth and 
Fourteenth. The building was recently completed and is 
provided with every modern convenience and advantage. 

The entire first floor will be used for ware and sales 
rooms, and will be well lighted and ventilated, and fitted 
up in magnificent style. The second floor is designed for 
offices, which will be provided with electric lights, 
steam heat, first-class ventilation and light and all other 
conveniences. The third floor will be used as a concert 
hall. 

Aside from the convenience of a well equipped building, 
the company will also appreciate the advantage of a cen- 
tral and prominent location. The enterprise is commend- 
able and characteristic of the young but flourishing firm, 
and together with the busy appearance of the company’s 
manufacturing plant on Twenty-sixth street, gives evi- 
dence of a healthy and substantial growth.—Erie (Pa.) 
‘* Dispatch.” 


The Musical Novelty Company. 
NUMBER of persons, among whom are one 
or two Nashua men, have formed themselves into an 
association and applied for incorporation under the name 
of the Boston Musical Novelty Company. This company 
will do business in this city under the above name and 
style. The capital of the company is to be $150,000, di- 
vided into 15,000 shares of $10 each. 
The purposes for which said corporation is formed are as 
follows : 
‘To purchase and own certain letters patent issued by 
the United States. To make, use and vend said inven- 
tions. To purchase and own any other letters patent 








which hereafter may be necessary or convenient for said 
corporation to own, and to make, use and vend said in- 
vention thereby secured. To sell, transfer, assign and 
convey to others such rights under said patents as may 
hereafter be deemed advisable by said corporation. To 
license others to manufacture or operate under said 
patents or any others which said company may hereafter 
own. To buy, sell and deal in such personal and real prop- 
erty as may be necessary and convenient for the proper 
advancement and management of said business and gener- 
ally to do all things necessary and proper for the success- 
ful management thereof.” 

The incorporators are E. B. Towne, N, K. Fleury. E. S. 
Taupt, F. W. Bradly, J. F. Boynton.—Nashua, N. H., 
“Telegraph.” 


Dropped Dead at Gordon’s. 
DEPLORABLE incident occurred in the 


piano warerooms of Hamilton S. Gordon, 13 East 
Fourteenth street, Saturday, December 24. 

Mrs. Mary Chinery and her daughter, of Keyport, N. J., 
came into the wareroom to purchase an organ as a Christ- 
mas gift to the daughter. 

She had been in the store but two or three minutes, and 
was standing by one of the desks waiting for the salesman 
to refer back on the books to a previous sale made Mrs. 
Chinery of an organ similiar to the one she desired pur- 
chasing at this time, when suddenly seized with heart 
failure she dropped to the floor unconscious and imme- 
diately expired. 

Mr, Chinery was summoned, but before his arrival the 
coroner has examined the body and permitted its removal 
to the undertaking rooms. Mrs. Chinery was sixty years 
of age. 








That Faribault Factory. 

S liso committee on piano factory have reported 

to the Board of Trade that four gentlemen had raised 
the required $20,000 capital, and would at once incorporate. 
They simply asked a bonus of $2,000 with which to pur- 
chase a site and temporary building, so that work might 
be begun at once ; this property to be held in trust by the 
donors of the bonus, and not given to the piano company 
until the entire capital of $20,000 is paid in and work com- 
menced, 

The company intend to erect a large three story brick 
building as soon as it can be done, and will not ask for 
bolstering, as the business will go itself if there is any 
go in it. Of the $2,000 required $1,325 has been raised. 
A vote of thanks was tendered the committee for the suc- 
cessful outcome of their labors.—Faribault, Minn., ‘‘ Dem- 
ocrat.” 


The Coolest Yet. 


HE music loving thief was abroad this morn- 
ing and he was fortified by an extra supply of un- 
adulterated nerve. A young specimen caught in the act 
is now on exhibition at the Maxwell Street Police Station. 
A $200 piano, packed ina strong shipping case, was lying 
on the sidewalk in front of the music store of Charles 
Reynolds, 385 South Halstead street, about 8 o'clock. A 
man and a boy drove up in an express wagon and stopped 
in front of the store. They left their seats and proceeded 
in a cold blooded, business-like way to load the instrument 
on the wagon. The job was quickly done, as if they were 
experts in the piano carrying business. The boy got on 
the wagon and was driving off, while the man walked 
quickly away in an opposite direction. 

Just then Detectives Hanley and Weber, of the Maxwell 
street station, came in sight and were struck by the 
peculiarity of the whole proceeding. They arrested the 
boy, who confessed that he had no right to the piano 
and that the man who escaped was the leader in the job. 
The prisoner's name is John Cunningham and he has seen 
only fifteen years of life.—Chrcago Dispatch. 


Electric String Twisting. 
A NEW method of twisting strings by elec- 


tricity for musical instruments is being utilized in 
producing strings for banjos, guitars, violins, harps, bass 
viols and many other musical instruments, The work is 
done by electric motors, one machine being used exclusively 
for making banjo fourth strings, which are only .0028 thick 
when finished. It will make a string 40 inches long in 
45 seconds, the wire used for winding the silk being 
.008 thick. This fine wire is carried and directed by hand, 
and two wires can be worked at once. On such a string 
there are no fewer than 138,333 coils along 40 length. The 
motor used for this purpose runs at 2,100 revolutions per 
minute, driving the string machine by means of fibre gear- 
ing at 18,000 revolutions. Another small electric motor, 
which runs at 2,200 revolutions, is used for the making of 
violin G strings, covered with copper wire silver plated 
and only .006 thick. By this machine a man can make 108 
strings an hour.—‘'' Telegram.” 
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SOHMER’S GREAT YEAR. 
; one piano firm in this city that has had a 


. = . 
HERE 

T most prosperous and profitable year, a year 

must be put on its record in red letters, and 

nis Sohmer & Co. The amount of trade and 

ssant activity of the house in all seasons have 

consideration of plans for the enlargement 


cl 


y factory at Astoria 
who is chief of the house, has suc- 
30 systematizing affairs that the 
luties equalizes the burden of work, giv- 
other partners their respective departmental 


yhmer, 


its sub- 


of labor and at the same time scope for mutual 

This Mr. Kuder the task 

developing the technical department, Mr. Reichman 

the weneral retail trade and correspondence, and Mr 
Fahr the bookkeeping and advertising 


In this man- 
ner the four members of the house exercise a general 


tion gives of 


Ope ra 


supervision of their respective functions and at the 
same time werk in harmony for the total result. 

year 1893 promises to be one of unexampled 
Sohmer & Co, will have their share of 
Their piano is thoroughly known in all 
Union, and the sales are constantly 
on the in Sohmer & Co. are among the solid 
substantial firms in the piano manufacturing 
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ity, and 


acti 
ts results 
ections of the 

rease 
and 


trade 


Died in 1892. 


[ is the custom of Tue Musicat Courter to 
| make record in its last issue of each year of those 
members of the music trade who have gone over to the 
yreat majority during the 12 months 

Che list appended contains the names of many men 
who have passed away in 1892 known more or less to the 


trade at large 

A. A, Walker Williamsburg, N. Y. 
Chas. Lukey Collard .London, England 
Chas, A, White .... Boston, Mass. 
John S, Lancashire .Moline, Ill. 


John Staib . Jersey City, N. J. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
..Plymouth, Mass. 


Albion P, Higgins 


Creorge > ‘Tolman 

C. H, Noy Boston, Mass. 
Henry RK. Phelps Seattle, Wash. 
William A. Lawrence Newtonville, Mass. 
W. B. Taber .Worcester, Mass. 
Lous K, Goodwin Youngstown, Ohio 


..,.++.Roxbury, Mass. 
.Ulster Heights, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa 

... Augusta, Ga. 


Stephen R. Clapp 
Nicholas Wenser 
Henry A. Weymann 


Peter A. Brenner 
ee (ae ee |e Baltimore, Md. 
Henry T. McCoun New York city. 


.. Hoboken, N., J. 

: .....Quincy, Mass. 
.+++++eLsockport, N. Y. 
yore New York city 
.... Wellington, Kan, 
...New York city 

writ Boston, Mass. 
..Greenpoint, N. Y. 

.. Worcester, Mass, 


Max Michaelis 
Arthur 8. Woodward 
Thomas Hull 

Henry Hazelton 
James Mayer,.... 
Orwell H, Needham 
Capt. J. F. V. Ruxton 
(eo Hagemeyer, Ir 
Sumner Small 


Augustus G, Ibach ... Philadelphia, Pa. 
Abner M. Leland . Boston, Mass. 
ee ee .... Belmont, N. H. 


Augustus Southwell 
Meyer Marks 
Ruaolph Ibach 
John H, Most 
Antonio de Anguera 


.eeeee+ New York city 


, FF Berlin, Ga. 
... Hartford, Conn. 
.. Chicago, Tl, 


A. W. Powers ... Burlington, Vt, 
I. H. K, Downes ...Charleston, Me. 
Thos. Flaherty Boston, Mass. 


...... Torrington, Conn. 
... Coblentz, Germany 
ery St. Louis, Mo. 
... Montreal, Canada 

.... Kansas City, Mo, 
beatae Detroit, Mich, 
.....5elma, Mass. 
...Gallipolis, Ohio 
...Denver, Col. 

... Brooklyn, N. Y. 

..... Brooklyn, N. Y. 

. St. Louis, Mo. 


Arvid Dayton 
Carl Mand 
Henry Weber. 
Charles Forte 
Joseph Sherlock 
Harry R. Williams 
lames P. Cook 
Robert Gates 

A. K. Clark 
Alfred G. Badger 
Andrew Brown 
Chas. Balmer 
Robert Titcomb 
Geo, T. Johnson 
John Griffith, 

R. Kleinfelder 


e Springfield, Mass. 
eevee Lowell, Mass. 
..New York city 


S. S. Stewart’s Banjo Concert. 


N addition to the artists already mentioned in 
| Tux Musica, Courter as being engaged to take part 
in the great competitive banjo and guitar concert at the 
Academy of Music, Philadelphia, on January 14 next, Mr. 
Bolsover Gibbs, of Michigan, in comic specialties will 
appear; also the National Serenaders, a private club of 
Philadelphia, will contribute to the program, 

Mr. Stewart's young son Lemuel, whose picture ap- 
peared in the Philadelphia ‘‘ Music and Drama” last week, 
is a banjo prodigy also booked for the coneert. 


PERCENTAGE 
OF INCREASE. 


892 is one of vital interest to everyone engaged 
in the business, and THe Musica Courier is as usu- 
al in a position to print signed statements of the 
bulk of manufacturers containing their own estimates 
of increase. The regular estimate of production, as 
compiled by THe MusicaL Courter for the last de- 
cade, will appear in our issue of January 4. In the 
meantime THE MusICcAL COURIER expresses its 
thanks for the replies to the regular annual letter, 
copy of which follows: 


- question of how many pianos were made in 
] 


NEW YORK, December 10, 1892, 

Dear Sins—The time has again arrived for the publica- 
tion of our annual statistical tables, and we would there- 
fore be pleased to receive from you replies to the following 
questions as soon as possible : 

First—What is the increase in percentage of uprights 
manufactured by your firm in 1892, as compared with the 
year 1891? 

Second—Do you manufacture grands? State increase in 
percentage of production in 1892 as compared with 1891. 

You will observe that we are desirous to learn only the 
percentage, using the average in applying it tothe aggre- 
gate totals based on the estimates of preceding years, 

Hoping that your answer will be as prompt as in former 
years, and thanking you in advance, we remain, 

Yours respectfully, MusicaL Courter Company. 


CHICAGO, December 18, 1892. 
“THE increase in percentage of uprights manufac- 
tured by me during the year 1892 as compared with 
the year 1891 will be about 40 per cent. 
I do not manufacture grands at all. 
Yours truly, 
Po] ——— 
CINCINNATI, December 13, 1892. 
E beg to say the increase of percentage of up- 
rights manufactured by our firm in 1892 is 100 per 
We have not as yet made any grands. 
Yours truly, Tue BALpwin Piano Company. 
—--§ ae 
NEW YORK, December 13, 1892. 
QCuR business will average just about the same for 
1892 as in the preceding year, probably a trifling in- 
crease, 
At present we do not make grands. 
Respectfully yours, 
e-— 


Boston, December 12, 1892. 
Second, we manufacture grands 
Yours, Wm. Bourne & Sons. 
— -~3-—— 
CHICAGO, December 12, 1892. 
WE would state that our increase for the year 1892 
is between 25 and 30 per cent., which we consider a 
good, healthy increase. We manufacture one style of 
grand—that style ordinarily termed Parlor Grand. 
Yours very respectfully, 

Busu & Gerts Piano Company. 
oa 
WORCESTER, December 14, 1892. 
FIRST, 22 per cent. We donot manufacture grands. 

Yours, Brown & Simpson Company. 
aw 
ALBANY, December 16, 1892. 
Ov trade for grands has increased 50 per cent. 
Our upright trade has increased 25 per cent. 
BoarRpMAN & Gray. 


Gero. P. Bent. 





cent, 


R. M. Bent. 





7IRST, 50 per cent. 
only to order. 








Respectfully, 


LAWRENCEBURG, December 14, 1892, 
N reply to your favor of the 10th inst. will say to 
first question that our increase in production in 
1892 over 1891 is 100 per cent. In answer to second ques- 
tion will say that we do not manufacture grands, 
Yours &c., Tue J. F. Cook Piano Company. 


NORWALK, December 15, 1892. 
FIRST : 15 per cent. Second: We manufacture 
grands. Made none in 1891. 
Yours, 
am 

Boston, December, 20, 1892. 

FIRST. About 10 per cent. 
Second. About the same. 

Our increase of business is very satisfactory, but it is not 


A. B, Cuase Co. 


| as large as it easily could have been had we the room to 


increase it. We shall soon probably have larger facilities 
and will then take advantage of the probable increase in 
our production that will naturally come. 

Yours truly, C. C. Briees & Co. 








MINNEAPOLIS, December 13, 1892. 
N answer to your first question, our increase in the 
percentage of uprights manufactured in 1892 as com- 
pared with that of 1891 is a trifle over 26 per cent. In an- 
swer to your second question, we do manufacture grands 
and our increase in the percentage of product in 1892 as 
compared with that of 1891 is 160 per cent. 
Wishing you success in your new year’s work. 
Yours very truly, Century Piano Company. 





WASHINGTON, December 14, 1892. 
FIRST : 50 per cent. Sales exactly show this in- 
We do not manufacture grands. 
Yours, Cornisu & Co. 
— ¢ 


crease. 





FOXCROFT, December 12, 1892. 
+IRST, we have increased our piano business the 
last year about 30 per cent., and are arranging to 
double the next year. 
We do not manufacture grands. 
Yours truly, 
-—_g-— 
Boston, December 14, 1892. 
N regard to pianos manufactured in 1892 as com- 
pared with 1891. we will say that in 1891 we made 
about twenty-five squares; this year we have made none. 
In 1891 we had only just got our parlor grand ready for the 
market. This year we shall have made thirty or more 
parlor and baby grands, about 1 per cent. of our total 
production, The sale of these pianos is rapidly increas- 
ing and we expect to make double or triple the number in 
1893. Yours truly. 


Dyer & HuaGHes. 


EMERSON Ptano Co. 
—_ *—= —— 
Boston, December 12, 1892. 
| N uprights we have held our own. In grands mak- 
ing four per week, with heavy demand. Were not 
producing any last year at this time. 


Very truly yours, Everett Piano Co. 





<$—— 
NEW YORK, December 17, 1892. 
U PRIGHTS for 1892 will show a small percentage 
of inerease ; there is not much room for increase in 
uprights unless we enlarge our works. Grands have in- 
cteased over 100 per cent. with us, and we look for a cor- 
responding increase next year. 
Squares are practically extinct, the demand being almost 
nil, Yours truly, J. & G, Fiscner. 
~— 
BosTON, December 14, 1892. 
E make nothing but uprights, but we can make 
no comparison, since our company started to make 
the Guild pianos May 17, 1892. Since then we have made 
a steady increase, and have secured room to make twenty- 
five per week, which number we hope to make within six 
months or less. Yours, Guitp Piano Co. 
-— —— 
CHICAGO, December 13, 1892. 
WE have made fully 150 per cent. more pianos this 
year than last. 
We do not make any grands at all. 
S. L. House Company, 
— % — 
NEW YORK, December 12, 1892. 
IRST. 25 per cent. 
Second. We manufacture grands. Our inctease 
this year is 881% percent. Yours, Haze.ron Broruers. 
8 - 
NEW YORK, December 12, 1892. 
HE increase of percentage in uprights manufac- 
tured by us in 1892 as compared with 1891 is about 
5 per cent. 
The increase in grands for 1892 is over 100 per cent. 
Yours very truly, Harpman, Peck & Co. 
a 





NEW YORK, December 15, 1892. 
[|X answer to your questions of the 10th we would 
state that the increase in percentage of uprights man- 
ufactured by us in the year 1892 compared with 1891 is 
about 7 per cent. 

As to grands, we would state that we are just perfecting 
anew scale of our own which we hope to manufacture 
during the coming year. Yours truly, 

HENNING PiANo ComPANy, 
° BosTON, December 12, 1892. 
E have made just about the same number of 
uprights and grands in 1892 that we did in the year 
Yours very truly, Ivers & Ponp Company. 


1891. 





CINCINNATI, December 13, 1892. 
irst, over 200 per cent. increase. Second, we 
manufacture grands, turning out one a week since 
September, our first grand completed in July, 1892. 
Very truly yours, Krew. Piano Company. 
NEW YORK, December 17, 1892. 
REPLYING to your favor of the 10th inst. making 
inquiries as to statistics of manufacture, we beg to 
say that we would ask you to kindly excuse our disinclina- 
tion to respond to your questions this year. Our reasons 
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1864 


i A LINEAL 


—_ RECORD 


(865 
[86S 
a Occupied Promises Corner Washington Stet and Wabash Avene 9 9 VY FE A ie te 


Stock and Premises destroyed by Fire. 


7) a 


Stock and Premises destroyed by Fire. Occupied Premises Corner Wabash Avenue and 16th Street 


07. 


Occupied Premises 162 State Street. 


o7) 
074 


Stock Damaged by removal from Fire District. 


87) 

876 

07) 

875 

079 

080 
68) 
1882 


Stock slightly damaged by Fire. 


1883 


Annexed premises No. 164 State Street. 


1884 


Occupied storehouse, Madison Street and Michigan Avenue. 


Commenced the manufacture of Musical Instruments, 


Annexed Premises 160 State Street. Occupied Factory on Canal Street. 


S87 ee 
588 ee 


Annexed Premises 158 State Street. 


House Incorporated. Annexed Premises 156 State Street. 


Occupied Warehouse Corner Randolph and Union Streets. 


1892 


Number of Musical Instruments produced annually at our Factories passed the 100,000 mark. 





Factories, Randolph Street and Ogden Avenue Completed and Occupied. 





Tete eT PE ce 





3O 





are very plain. The building of our new factory during 
greater part of this year—10 months—naturally re- 
duced our manufacturing capacity certainly 40 per cent., 
and tatistics as we could furnish this year would not 
fairly the extent of an increased demand, as the 


the 


such 
indicate 
umount of our actual sales would. 
Truly yours, Kranicu & Bacu. 
CuicaGo, December 12, 1892, 
THE increase of upright pianos of our manufacture 
in 1892 over 1891 is 25 percent. We make a good 
ileal more than double the grands this year than last, but 
we not making a great many, as we have not developed 


he help that we need, Yours truly, 


W. W. Kimpart Company. 
3 
BRIDGEPORT, December 14, 1892. 
| NCREASE 26 per cent, 
We do not manufacture grands. Yours, 
Ketter Broruers & Bucur Company. 
 ] 
BUFFALO, December 12, 1892. 
‘THE increase of uprights has been about 10 per 
cent 
We do not make any grands. Respectfully, 


C, KurtzMann & Co, 


ONEONTA, December 17, 1892. 
W E do not care to submit statistics as you request, 
for the reason that as we moved our plant from Al- 
bany to this place last year the comparison of the output 
for two years would not be fair, as of course we manu- 
factured a great many more this year than that of last on 
account of that alone, to say nothing about the increase of 
trade 
We manufacture grands. 
Very respectfully yours, 
McCammon Piano Company. 
——@ 
BosTon, December 13, 1892. 
"THE increase’ of percentage of uprights manufac- 
tured by our firm in 1892 as compared with 1891 is 
115 per cent 
We do not manufacture grands. 
Yours very respectfully, 
A. M. McPuatit Piano Company. 
——— 8h. --- 
ROCHESTER, December 12, 1892. 
T would be extremely difficult to figure percentages 
of uprights made in 1892 as against 1891, as we did not 
commence, business until 1892, 
We do not make grands. 
Yours truly, METCALI 
a — — 
NEW YORK, December 14, 1892 
R inerease this year is small, not more than 5 
We make no grand pianos. 
Very truly, Newsy & Evans. 
o 
NEW YORK, December 12, 1892. 
W E regret that we cannot furnish you with statis- 
tics which would be interesting, as we have been 


Piano Company. 


O; 


per cent. 


manufacturing pianos only one year. We make only up- 
Yours truly, 
NEEDHAM P1ANo-OrGAN Company. 
% — 


CONCORD, December 15, 1892, 


right pianos, 


E shall end the year 1892 with about 20 per cent. 
gain over 1891 in the output of uprights. 
We do not as yet manufacture grands; may do so in 
Very truly yours, 
Prescott Piano Company. 


the near future 


& 
BROOKLYN, December, 12, 1892. 
“THE increase of percentage this year over the last 
will be just about 10 per cent. Our output of grands 
this year is about the same as last ; my great run has been 
on uprights; very little of squares. 
All of two-thirds of the orders are for uprights in the 
natural woods—Hungarian ash, Circassian walnut, bird’s- 
eye maple and antique mahogany. 





Yours very truly, F, G, Smirn. 
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CINCINNATI, December 14, 1892. 
THs company was incorporated under the laws of 
Ohio in August, 1892, and will have an output of 
thirty pianos a week in 1898. Sranparp Piano Company. 


CHICAGO, December 14, 189%. 
\ /¥ have increased our output of uprights in 1892 
over 1891 fully 50 per cent. We do not manufacture 
Scuarr Brotruers COMPANY. 
ST 
NEw HAVEN, December 13, 1892. 
I NCREASE in percentage of uprights manufactured 
by us in 1892 is 40 per cent. Our grands in the same 
time have increased 60 per cent. Yours truly, 
B. SHONINGER CoMPANY. 


grands. 





> 

RICHMOND, December 12, 1892. 
OUR increase in percentage of output of upright 
pianos in 1892 is 22 percent. We do not manufac- 
ture grands. We are very glad indeed that we can report 
this increase in business during a campaign year, as the 
campaign usually makes a disturbance which is very un- 

Very truly yours, Jas. M. Starr & Co, 

~moasnl 


desirable. 





CHICAGO, December 12, 1892. 
E shall show no increase in uprights over last 
year because of our February fire, which knocked 
us out of three months’ production, otherwise could re- 
port a handsome percentage of increase. We make no 
Yours respectfully, 
Smirn & Barnes Piano Company. 
—_ -%- — 
NEW YORK, December 13, 1892. 
"THERE has been no material change in percentage 
of uprights over 1891, while grands have increased 
Yours truly, SoHMER & Co, 
ae 
DERBY, Conn., December 17, 1892, 
‘THE increase in uprights manufactured by us in 
1892 over that of 1891 is 7 per cent. 
We manufacture grands, but no increase for this year. 
Very truly, Tue STERLING Company, 
——@ 


grands. 


about 10 per cent. 











NEW YORK, December 17, 1892. 
‘THE increase in our sales for 1892 over 1891 is 10 
per cent. on upright pianos. We do not manufacture 
any grand pianos. Yours truly, 
Scuusert Piano Company. 
—6 
FRANKLIN, Mass., December 10, 1892. 
DO not manufacture grands. I have doubled the 
number of uprights since 1891. Very truly, 
E. TRowsrince. 





. Boston, December 14, 1892. 
NCREASE in 1892, 10 per cent. We commenced 
the manufacture of grands in 1892. Yours, 
Vose & Sons. 
somes 


AUBURN, December 12, 1892. 
HE increase of our production in 1892 is 32 per 
cent. We have just started the manufacture of 
grands. Yours truly, Weocman & Co. 
BROOKLYN, December 12, 1892, 
HE percentage of increase in upright pianos man- 
ufactured by me as compared with 1891 is about 60 
per cent. 
We do not manufacture grands. 
Yours very respectfully, 
—— —%——_ 
CHICAGO, December 22, 1892. 
W E have the pleasure to inform you that our out- 
put for this year will show an increase over 1891 of 
10 per cent. in uprights and 50 per cent. in grands. 
Very truly yours, Juiius Bauer & Co. 


O. WIssNER. 


NEW YORK, December &, 1892. 
OUR sales of new Steinway pianos again are larger 
in number and amount for the year 1892, as com- 

pared with 1891. 

The number of upright pianos sold is almost identically 
the same and the increase is all in grand pianos. 

The year 1892 is therefore the greatest since our busi- 
ness was founded. 





Yours respectfully, Steinway & Sons. 


CHICAGO, December 24, 1892. 
T is hard to give you an idea of our business by 
percentages, as in 1891 we were doing almost entirely 
experimental work upon our new inventions and so made 
but few pianos. This year we have made over 200 instru- 
ments, all uprights, and the larger part of them within the 
last half of the year. We are now running to the full 
capacity of our rooms, making six to eight pianos a week 
and just about keep even with our sales. From present 
outlook, in the spring we shall have more than we can do, 
as our sample instrument seems to meet with the greatest 
satisfaction, duplicate orders and the promise of future 
trade. We make no grands as yet. Expect to try our 
hand at that later, but our new uprights have taken all our 

attention so far. Yours truly, A. Reep & Sons. 


COMMISSIONS. 


Decisive Action taken by Dealers at Portland, 
Ore. 








S was noticed in last week’s MUSICAL CouRIER, the 
dealers of Portland, Ore., have been so thor- 
oughly aroused over the question of commissions, and 
have been so completely backed up in their endeavors 
to avoid the evil by the hundreds of letters on the 
subject that have been published in this paper, that 
they have taken action in the matter, which will go 
into effect on January 1. Our correspondent at that 
point writes that ‘‘the music trade association of 
Oregon, an organization recently formed here by 
the leading piano and organ dealers of this State, at 
their last meeting adopted the following resolutions, 
which were ordered printed for general distribution : 
Whereas, The payment of commissions by piano and organ deal- 
ers to music teachers and to other outsiders is, in our opinion, a 
crying evil demanding some radical measures by the piano and 
organ dealers of the State of Oregon; and 
Whereas, The demanding of commissions is not confined to music 
teachers, but is resorted to byagreat many outsidersas an easy way 
of making so-called * pin money ;”’ and 
Whereas, Commissions are not only demanded by teachers and 
other persons for aiding a dealer to make a sale, but are often ex- 
torted under threat of interference with and prevention of sale 
which dealers may have consummated ; and 
Whereas, We,the members of the Music Trade Association of 
Oregon, declare the payment of a commission to any music teacher 
or any other person on any sale of a piano or organ an injustice to 
purchasers and dealers alike ; therefore, be it 
Resolved, That we the piano and organ dealers of Portland and 
members of the Music Trade Association of Oregon hereby agree 
and pledge ourselves from and after January 1, 1893, not to pay any 
commission or to compensate in any wise any music teacher or 
other person for any sale of a piano or organ; provided, however, 
that the foregoing shall not apply to any bona fide salesman or 
agent who may be regularly employed by a dealer on commission 
or salary and commission, 
WILEY B, ALLEN & Co., 
FALLENIUS & WISE, 
W. T. SHANNAHAN, 
WINTER & HARPER, 


The movement will be watched with keen interest 
by dealers in other towns, and we shall from time to 
time record the progress of the movement for the 
benefit of all interested; and all interested means 
every dealer in the United States, 


W. R. McCormick, 
L. V. Moore, 

H, SINSHEIMER, 

T. S. PARROTT. 





Story & Clark and D. H. Baldwin 
& Co. 
ANY pleasant years have the above men- 
tioned eminent houses been dealing together, re- 
sulting in mutual advantage. The announcement is now 
made that they have amicably severed their connection, in 
consequence of which agreement the States of Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Illinois, Kentucky, Tennessee, West Virginia, Vir- 
ginia, Alabama, Georgia and Mississippi are now open for 
the Story & Clark Organ Company to establish their own 
independent agencies. 

Doubtless the company will in the future greatly en- 
large the output of their organs in the territory mentioned, 
which they have determined to work with the vigor which 
has characterized them in other portions of the country. 
The agency of the Story & Clark organ has never gone 
begging ; on the contrary, it has been a difficult matter to 
keep their agents sufficiently aloof to prevent interfer- 
ence. When the above change becomes known, judging from 
other sections, there will be a shower of applications for 
this important agency in the new district. 











P, J. GILDEMEESTER, FOR MANY YEARS MANAGING PARTNER OF MESSRS. CHICKERING & SONS. 





Oildvmeester & throeger 
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OHIO, INDIANA, ILLINOIS, KENTUCKY, 
TENNESSEE, WEST VIRGINIA, VIRGINIA, 
ALABAMA, GEORGIA, MISSISSIPPI, 


Correspondence is solicited in the above States for the purpose of establishing DIRECT 





| 
| AGENCIES from the Factory for th STORY & CLARK ORGANS. 


STORY & CLARK ORGAN CO. 


Canal and Sixteenth Streets. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Jewett Piano Company. 
Leominster, Mass, 

S a centre for manufacturing various parts 
A pianos Leominster, Mass., has long been known 
d for the excellent character of work pro- 
some years past the Jewett Piano Company 
been making upright pianos in a manner to gradually 
reate a demand for them, chiefly throughout the West. 
For past the company has been engaged in 

factory building, an illustration of which 
Musica, Courier of this issue, showing a 


ind celebrate 


some time 


erecting a new 
ippears in Tht 
tructure which is destined to become one of the busy 
ots in the piano business of the East. 

We learn that the company has fitted up the works in 
st and most approved style, and as the concern 
msists ol practical piano men of long experience we 
anticipate a particularly active year for the Jewett Piano 
in 1803 


Company 


Syndicating. 
ERIODICAL efforts made to 
combinations of piano manufacturers and of organ 


are arrange 


samei neftectual results that have 
the last three or four 


manufacturers, with the 


characterized such movements for 

vears 
Thes« 

nouses 


of instruments, but are intended to bring together for 
mutual purposes and in the nature of trusts any number of 


combinations not of the nature of branch 


established for the purpose of selling certain lines 


are 


piano and organ manufacturers on the basis applied to 
other lines of industry. 

A Mr. W. H. Clark, of this city, has recently been again 
at work in this direction and has very naturally failed to 
secure favorable responses from the large houses whose 
co-operation is necessary to bring about the realization of 
any such scheme. It is very evident that Mr. Clark has 
not made a close study of the character and nature of the 
piano and of the organ manufacturing business, To go 
back to rudimentary music trade journalism, by explaining 
what this means would surfeit our readers and would not 
be conducive of any particular good, from the mere fact 
that anything we might say would not help Mr. Clark in 
his operations. We do not care particularly to discourage 
him either, but he will discover, if he has not already done 
so, that from a practical point of view it is absolutely im- 
possible to bring about any co-operative movements be- 





tween any individual piano manufacturers or organ manu- 
facturers. 

As an example, we would merely cite the estimated value 
of trade marks and the good will of firms. Has Mr. Clark 
ever made any investigations into what the piano manu- 
facturers and organ manufacturers consider the value of 
their respective trade marks? Take three or four piano 
manufacturers and put them together and get their esti- 
mates of their own and their competitors’ trade marks. If 
Mr. Clark were present he would get out of the room before 
the discussion had passed its preliminary stages. 

Only recently we were consulted in reference to a New 
York piano plant, and were authorized to offer $50,000 for 
the trade mark. We understood the situation sufficiently 
well not to make an offer before throwing out a ‘‘feeler,” 
and our judgment was sustained, for the manufacturer 
asked a cool $150,000 for his trade mark; and we believe it 
was worth it to him, and we believe he would not have ex- 
ercised his usual shrewdness if he had sold out for less than 
this appraisement on this one item alone. The parties who 
were willing to purchase at the first figure are also in the 
piano manufacturing business. A reconciliation between 
these two figures was entirely out of the question. 

But then what’s the use of going into the details of it, 
anyhow?’ Mr. Clark will never be able to get up any trusts 
in the piano and organ manufacturing lines. Tur Musica 
Courter offers him any co-operation within the bounds of 
legitimate journalism, but he will find that even with the 
assistance of this paper he will not be able to advance a 


step. He is wasting his time. 








Announcement. 
NEW YORK, December , 1892, 
Editors Musical Courier: 

Dear Sirs :—We beg to inform you that we have made 
arrangements with Mr. Edmund Paulus, Markneukirchen, 
Saxony, for the representation of his musical instruments 
and strings in the United States. 

The celebrated Edmund Paulus instruments and Ed- 
mund Paulus strings have gained the highest reputation 
throughout Europe and the English colonies. They will 
be appreciated by all those in quest of a standard article. 

The catalogue will be ready for distribution about Janu- 
ary 10, 1898. We will be pleased to send you the same 
(expressage paid) upon application. 

Thanking you for past favors and soliciting a contin- 
uance of your valued patronage we remain, 

Yours very truly, BreitKorr & HARTEL, 
15 East Seventeenth street. 





Fuess & Weeden. 


USICAL instruments, musical merchandise and 
sheet music, No. 17 Fountain street. 

The above named firm is composed of Mr. George W. Fuess, a 
native of New York city, who has had long experience in the 
musical merchandise business and also as a practical musician, and 
Mrs. M, D. Weeden, born at Ionia and a noted musician. For eight 
years she was iated in b with Mr. George D. Herrick. 

Mr. Fuess and Mrs. Weeden formed their copartnership this fall, 
and on December 5 opened a store temporarily at No. 17 Fountain 
street, where they offer to the harmony loving public a carefully 
selected line of brass and string instruments, sheet music and 
musical merchandise generally, to which the attention of connois- 
seurs isinvited. While they carry the very best of everything in 
their line, they make leading specialties of the “ Stewart” banjo, 
the “Imperial” guitar, the autoharp and other late and improved 
novelties.—Grand Rapids “ Herald.” 


An A | Concern. 

At a meeting of the board of directors of the Keller 
Brothers & Blight Company, held at Bridgeport, Conn., 
December 23, 1892, a quarterly dividend of 2 per cent. on 
the preferred andof 1% percent. on the common shares of 
the capital stock of the Company was declared, and pay- 
able on or before December 31, 1892. 

WituaM M. Bucur, Secretary and Treasurer. 











—Derrick Fowler, of Cambridge, was arrested on December 6, 
charged with being implicated in the piano note swindle for which 
Charles P, Butler is in jail in Salem awaiting trial. Fowler waived 
examination before Justice Harwood at Salem and gave bonds to the 
amount of $1,000 for his appearance before the grand jury.—Ballston 
Spa, N. Y., “ News.” 

RECENTLY GRANTED PATENTS, 





DOOD: 6 ca cucace vcs tasssaeententane eee Lowell, Mass. 
Musical instrument............. eee Ps akon ekke.o> New York city 
Electrically ope stringed | . 
Ke one y operated strings ( W. H, Gilman,......... Boston, Mass. 
musical instrument......... 
Tail iece for jos or; r . 
ail Piece for banjos OF! i ©. Middlebrook..Rock Rapids, Ia 
FIGNEE:. «dncee sovardencecces 
Apparatus for turnin ver a . 
PP is! we ee {C. Pittrich....... .Dresden, Germany. 
the leaves of music.......... 
Music rack attachment for/ : Sos . 
welinne Mike co arent (P. Benson......... Minneapolis, Minn. 
Impervious case for contain- 
ing musical instrument -F. H. Griffith........ Philadelphia, Pa. 
strings........ és Giasamees ) 
i” Re ee ee eee Ty aicccvesecteus Chicago, Il. 





Pneumatic action for organs .J. Peloubet Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SPRUCE SOUNDING BOARD LUMBER 


ADDRESS 


IRVING SNELL, Little Falls, N. Y., 


Manufacturer of first quality quartered spruce for pianos, and also dimen 
sion lumber for violins and other instruments. 


MILLS AT HARRISVILLE, N. Y. 
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The Trade. 


--Thompson’s Music Store, 581 Eleventh street, Washington, D. Cc, 
has the largest piano show window in the city. 


—P. W. Raynor & Co,, of Findlay, Ohio, have been closed out by 
the sheriff, according to the Toledo ‘‘ News.” 


—R. J. Anderson & Son now represent the full line of the Ludden 
& Bates’ Southern Music House of Savannah, at Macon, Ga. 

—Receipt is hereby acknowledged of a neat pocketbook and 
calendar combined, issued by Mr. Charles P. Cummings, the Boston 
piano man. 

~Mr. John Griffith, for many years engaged in the music business 
under the firm name of Rugg & Griffith, at Lowell, Mass., has died 
at the age of 78 years. A widow and one son survive him. 

-The “Courier,” of Clinton, Mass., contains a notice of a particu- 
larly handsome case made of satinwood which the J. H. Lockey 
Piano Case Company, of Leominster, Mass., is preparing for George 
Steck & Co., to be exhibited at the Chicago fair. 

~The first annual report of the Estey Organ Company Benefit 
Association was presented to the members on December 15. The 
whole number of members is 852, number of accidents 42, 15 being to 
non-members, 18 to members who made no claims, and 16 to those 
who received benefit. The total receipts were $422.40, and there is a 


balance of $189.90 in the treasury, The annual meeting was held in 
shop No. 2, December 27, at 1 o’clock.— Brattleboro * Phoenix.” 

~ Messrs. Frank Hunter and G. W. Scheffler have started in the 
music business at Wolcottville, Ind, 

—We notice that one of those great A. B. Chase half page advertise- 
ments, such as have been published in Chicago and Boston, made its 
appearance last week in the Cleveland “ Leader.” 

—The Grand Rapids “ Review” publishes a lengthy sketch of the 
business of Mr. Julius A. J. Friedrich. and an effective portrait of 
that well-known member of the Michigan music trade. 

~Mr. E. Jonassohn, so widely known as the representative on the 
road of the Benarys, will after January 1 represent the interests of 
W.R. Gratz, whose firm name will at the same date become W. R. 
Gratz & Co. 

—Herman August Drigemeyer, violin maker in Bremen, has pub- 
lished a work, “ Die Geige,”’ giving the history of the instrument, 
methods of construction and means of recognizing genuine old 
violins and of detecting the frauds of the ‘international violin 
swindle.” 

—Carlo Aloisio Kisslenger, of Naples, has received the gold medal 
at the Italian-American exhibition at Genoa for his manufacture of 
strings. He has already gained medals at Liverpool, 1486; Paris, 





Barcelona, Brussels, 1888 ; Cologne, 1889; Palermo, 1891; Vienna and 





Antwerp, 1885. This house handles over fifty per cent. of the whole 
Italian export of strings. 

—The employés of the Mutual Reserve Fund, of which Mr. E. 8 
Harper is president, were each presented with a handsome Xmas 
box. Every one in the employ of the company received two weeks’ 
salary. E. B, Harper is the right man in the right place 

—John Vanover and John Lunger, of Cornish & Co.'s factory, re- 
port that they hold the championship belt for quick work in their 
branch of organ manufacturing. In three days they fly-finished 
42 organs, with the assistance of a boy to bring materials.—Wash- 
ington, N. J., ‘* Tidings.” 

—The well-known Vienna manufacturers of pianos, J. M. Schweig- 
hofer’s Sons, celebrated in November the hundredth year of the ex- 
istence of the house, They exhibited specimens of their instruments 
of all dates, among them a century old spinet made by the founder 
of the firm, Michael Schweighofer. m 

Frank Wilson was on December 2! remanded at the Yorkville 
Police Court. Wilson is the inventor of a new dodge. He has 
within a few days past called at several large establishments, and 


by representing himself to be aa employé of the Department of 
Public Works succeeded in borrowing large pipe wrenches under 
the pretext of examining hydr ints in front of the houses, These 
wrenches he carried away and pawned, The Buckingham Hotel, 
Steinway’s piano factory, 0' "Neill" 8 dry goods store and the Rac quet 
Club are some of the establishments thus visited by Wilson,— 
* News,” 
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AKES MORE BRILLIANT THE TONE OF ANY 
NEW UPRIGHT PIANO. 


ESTORES TO BRILLIANCY THE TONE OF ANY 
OLD UPRIGHT PIANO. 
PRICE, $10.00, subject to Trade Discount. 


Cc. J. HEPPE & SON, 


1117 CHESTNUT STREET, » e PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & 6O., 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


PIANO MATERIALS AND TOOLS, 


209 BOWERY, NEW YORK. 


Metcalf Piano Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


THE ANN ARBOR ORCANS 


ARE SALES MAKERS, MONEY MAKERS AND FRIEND MAKERS. 














HIGH GRADE ORGAN MAKERS, 


THE ANN ARBOR ORGAN CO., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


EXCELSIOR DRUM WORKS. 


The only house making a specialty of Drums, 





Dealers will consult their interests by writing for prices. 


The best and cheapest goods on the market, 





A. G, SOISTMAN, 
Manager. 


923 Locust Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS We want to open correspondence with 
* | reliable dealers who can use a strictly 
ee | es eeane Organ. Ample territory 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue, y ‘ 
mailed postpaid, and strict protection guaranteed. 
We cordially invite the Trade to visit 


H. BE H R E N DT, our factory, reached in six hours from 


ter, Manufacturer and Ex oh ay ‘ 
emporsery sa pe “4 New York City. 


160 Friedrich Str., BERLIN W., GERMANY. 
Piano Plates 


High Grade. 
Prices 
Moderate, 
71 and 78 PIANO HARDWARE, 
| University Place, | Avenue D and 11th Street, 
Con ee | NEW YORK. 
New York City, wey 


Avena ConseavaTony oF Music, 





E. P. CARPENTER COMPANY, 
Brattleboro, Vt., U. 8. A. 


DAVENPORT & TREACY, 














Best and cheapest edition of classi- 
| N eal and modern music sopalt caare- 


SCHUBERTH. 


numbers, Complete Catalogue lan 
i hg PREPARATION NOW: 


Address J, Schuberth & Co., 
ROoOST'’'’sS 


Lerpsic, GERMANY, 


GROLLMAN MFG.CO.,) 0 


MUSIC TRADE 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 
1898. 


LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE LIST EVER 
PUBLISHED OF DEALERS, MANU- 
FACTURERS and AGENTS, 


U. 8, and Foreign RADE MARKS, Designs, 
Cc. 


Opinions, Searches, 
Ketch or attended to Sen 








PATENTS skete or mode! for free Nt. 
asto . 
s All work strictly confidentis!. 





GEO. H. CHANDLEE, 


Atlantic Building, WASHINGTON, D. ©, 








JAMES BELLAK 


1129 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 





A BOOK NECESSARY FOR EVERY PERSON 
ENGAGED IN THE MUSIC TRADE, 


PIANO STOOLS 
‘S4UVIS ONY 





H, A. ROST, Publisher. 








Fifteenth and Th roop Sts., For advertising rates and further particulars address 
0. HAUTER, 
CMICAGO. 





116 East 59th St., New York City. 


Chickering Hall, Chicago 
Wabash Ave. and Jackson St. 
All branches of Instrumental! and Vocal Music, Theory, 
Composition, Delsarte, Dramatic Art, 
Elocution, Languages, 


THIRTY-FIVE INSTRUCTORS. 


Established 
18. 


49, 


C.N.STIMPSON 
& C0, 












Manufacturers Thorough Course of Study, 
of Speclal Normal Department for the training of 
pupils for the musical! profession, 
arved Legs Send for Catalogue. 
’ 
7 » ° TTSTAED * 
TRUSSES, JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, Director 
PILASTERS, &., | HOWE’S CELEBRATED 
In White Wood, 


oy oy No. 19 Violin E Strings 


Grand, Square ane 
Upright PlaN0s. wine Toned. Seven for $1.00. 


| Sets of four, carefully gauged to size, 60, 
Westfield, Mass. " 


HOWE'S 
S. J. ALBRIGHT, 


Wound Strings, 
DEALER IN FINE 


WARRANTED 
PIANO AND CABINET 


WOODS § VENEERS 


Violin, G. 
| 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, | 
| 
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Will stand hot, damp weather or sweaty hands 











Bass, A-E 

Guitar, D-A-E. 

Banjo, 4th, 
1,600 Old Violins, 
3,000 New Violins. 
Strings, Bows, &c 


_Catalogue Free. 
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CHICAGO. 
-—-- >: ---—- 
Latest from Our Chicago Representative. 


CHICAGO OFFICE, MUSICAL COURIER, ! 
WABASH AVENUE, 
CHICAGO, December 24, 1892, § 


Christmas Trade. 
HE Christmas trade has been on the whole 
exceedingly satisfactory, and even the few houses | 
here who are complaining will probably find the result at 
the end of the month much beyond their present anticipa- 
tions, judging from the confession of one house already. 

The trade will close their stores universally on Monday 
to give their employés and themselves the benefit of a 
secular Christmas holiday. 

A Small Fire. 

The Hardman Piano warerooms were slightly damaged 
by water from the effects of a small fire in the top of their 
building ; damage will not exceed a couple of hundred. 

A Big Deal. 

It is generally known that Mr, C, G. Cheney, of Comstock, Cheney | 
& Co,, has been spending a good deal of time lately in Chicago. | 
The reason for Mr, Cheney's prolonged visit.is not to be found alone | 
in his visiting the trade selling actions, The gentleman has had a | 











big deal on hand, and the result may be the purchase, for his firm, | 
of the business and plant of Augustus Newell & Co,, manufacturers 
of organ reeds and organ and_piano keys, and doing business at 93 | 
to 118 Racine avenue. The negotiations are not all concluded, but | 
have progressed so far as to prophesy that they will go through all | 
right 

This will give the lively, wide awake firm of Comstock, Cheney & | 
Co. additional facilities for manufacturing purposes, as well as aid 
them materially in their business with Western manufacturers. 


The above is from the last issue of ‘‘ Presto,” and by 
the best of authority I am enabled to pronounce it false in 
every particular, the only cause for such an unfounded | 
statement being the fact that Mr. Cheney spent about an | 
hour with Mr, Newell in the latter's factory. 

Schaff Brothers’ Calendar. 

The Schaff Brothers Company have just sent out to the 
trade a very attractive calendar. This style of advertis- | 
ing seems to be very popular, and the question whether | 
many are preserved readily suggests itself. 

Starck & Strack’s Traveler. 

The Starck & Strack Piano Company have engaged Mr. | 
H.L. Wright to represent them on the road, Mr. Wright 
has, 1 understand, given up his business in Marinette, 
Wis., 





to accept the position, 
| 


The Tuners’ Association of this city are alive body and | 


The Tuners’ Convention. 


| present Lyon & Healy holdings. 





music business, after a moment’s reflection, will appreciate 
the difficulty of assembling anew stock of goods. All 
corners of the earth may be said to contribute to a com- 
plete general music stock and the process of collecting, 
labeling, shelving and placing in readiness for actual busi- 
ness is a task necessitating an almost endless amount of 
labor, But this was finally accomplished and once more 
it becomes possible to make headway in the strife for 
supremacy. 

Then came the great Chicago fire, and when its flames 
had died away not a vestige of the business remained. 
After the months of harassment to which the firm had been 
subjected this calamity came with double force, and had 
they succumbed to the blow no fault could have been 
attached tothem. But the business management compos- 
ing the active force of Lyon & Healy's then, as now, were 
made of sterner stuff than to allow any disaster, however 
great, to swerve them from their purpose, Before the 
embers of their salesrooms were fairly cold they had leased 
a little church, far out on the South Side, and there, with 
unremitting efforts, they renewed the foundations of their 
business enterprise. In about a year they had sufficiently 
recuperated to take the decisive step of securing for a term 
of years a site second to none in the city for retail trade, 
and thither they repaired. This store building, situate 
162 State street, is a small section of their present premises 
and its modest area of 10,000 square feet is lost in the im- 
posing total of 182,000 square feet which constitute the 
The diagram with its 
flood and ebb brings vividly to mind these early successes 
and misfortunes. From 1872 a new era may be said to 
date—an era of permanence of location trending steadily 
toward great development, though subject to temporary 
obstructions, The year 1872,it will be noticed, was much 
smaller than any other after the house had gotten fairly 
under way. 

From 1873 to 1875, inclusive, was a period of moderate 
prosperity. The reference in the diagram under the year 
1874 to the stock being removed recalls the second con- 
flagration, known in Chicago as ‘‘the great fire of 1874.” 
This threatened their premises, and in fact almost reached 
them. Much of their stock was hastily transferred to a 
considerable distance, but the following week the goods 
were brought back again. The constant decline in the 
business from 1875 to 1878 marks a frightful panic which 
prevailed during that time. Beginning with 1879 and ex- 
tending to 1883 an era of marked prosperity occurred, but 
1884 and 1885 again bear witness to a depression in busi- 
ness circles. 

From 1886 to 1892 (the latest period under review) a con- 


are progressing finely, They lately had a lecture on | dition of unexampled success is noted. Each year shows 
grand actions by one of their body and have arranged for | #0 increase upon its predecessor ; and as it is the longest 
several lectures, musicals and social meetings in the | Period of prosperity in the history of the house, so also the 
future. On August 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 and 12 they purpose | "€W fields occupied have been most noteworthy. For 
holding a world's fair congress, in which they expect the | ™any days toward the close of the current year the aggre- 


tuners from all parts of the country and Canada to partici- | ate receipts of Lyon & Healy's various departments have 


pate. The guests will be invited to become members of 
the order, and certificates and badges will be issued to all 
who pass the prescribed examination. | 

Gov. Levi K, Fuller, of Vermont, Professor Zahm, of | 
Notre Dame University, and Mr. E. E. Todd, of the New | 
York association, are expected to address the association 
at some one of the meetings, and among their own mem- 
bers Mr, C. C. Chickéring on construction, Mr. E. M. Pay- | 
son on vibration and sound, and Mr. H. J. Strong will 
lecture, 

The association have received inquiries from the French 
Consulate as to the proper person to take charge of the 
French exhibit, and have proposed to accept the responsi- 
bility themselves and appoint some one of their members 
to the position. 


Novelties in Stools. 

The Grollman Manufacturing Company have just issued 
a very attractive catalogue of their piano stools and scarfs, 
which contains all their supplementary styles,as well as 
all the styles contained in the oldcatalogue. The cuts are | 
fine, 4x3 inches, printed in blue ink on finely calendered 
paper, the descriptions ample, and the catalogue is a cred- 
it to their enterprise. They are making a specialty of 
benches and the popular round top polished wood stools, 
and are also making a very handsome, substantial chair 
backed stool. 

A Most Interesting Exhibit. 

The line diagram upon page 29 1s a most interesting ex- 
hibit. It shows at a glance the net results ot years of 
ceaseless endeavor, and brings home more forcibly than 
could any array of figures the vicissitudes and progress of 
one of our greatest musical houses. 

Lyon & Healy began business in the year 1864, and our 
first glance at the diagram shows that in the early stages 
the greatest prosperity was reached in the year 1869. At 
that time they occupied the finest building and possessed 
the han‘somest salesrooms devoted to music in the West. 
Their location at the corner of Washington street and 
Wabash avenue was in the heart of the retail district, and 
an uninterrupted growth was apparently assured. But 
after one short year's occupancy these magnificent prem- 
ises were destroyed by fire—the exact date being Septem- 





ber 4, 1870. Even readers not actively engaged in the 


exceeded $10,000 per day. 

The popular idea of the growth of such a successful firm 
as Lyon & Healy is that a symmetrical development has 
been effected ; one year after another being crowned with 
ever increasing results. How far this is from the truth is 
brought home most forcibly by this simple record. It 
shows that only the most persistent effort enables a firm to 
attain a commanding position in the front rank of mercan- 
tile houses. The fire losses in the early history of Lyon & 
Healy were more than fall to the lot of most firms, and 
that they did not wipe the business out of existence is per- 
haps the greatest compliment to the energy of its manage- 
ment. But when you become acquainted with the able 
and brilliant men with whom Mr. Healy has surrounded 
himself, as officers and heads of departments, you will not 
be surprised at the vigor and enterprise that place. the 
house at the head in all its vast operations, extending 
throughout the world. These gentlemen, with the single 
exception of Mr, Healy, Jr., average a quarter of acentury 
in the service of the house. In no firm in its line is talent 
in the young sought for, recognized and fostered as in the 
house of Lyon & Healy. 

The latest great enterprise of the house is church organ 
building on the Peloubet system. This department is 
steadily increasing and extending its operations as the 
merits of the instruments become known. Among the 
dealers selling these church organs are such firms as Jas. 
Bellak & Sons, Philadelphia; Ditson & Co., Boston ; San- 
ders & Stayman, Baltimore ; Mellor & Hoene, Pittsburg ; 
W. D. Moses & Co., Richmond ; Mackie Piano, Organ and 
Music Company, Rochester ; R. L. Loud, Nashville; C. J. 
Whitney & Co., Detroit; W. J. Dyer & Brother, St. Paul ; 
Carl Hoffman, Leavenworth ; Gourlay, Winters & Leem- 
ing, Toronto; L. E. N. Pratte, Montreal ; Orme & Son, 
Ottawa; Murdoch & Co., London, and other leading 
houses throughout the world. — 

The immense operations of their piano department speaks 
volumes for the ability with which it is conducted. After 
being identified with one leading make of piano fora 
quarter of a century, three years ago Lyon & Healy took 
another leader, and in the short space of time comprised 
between that date and the present writing they have 
pushed it into a popularity that issimply marvelous. In 





fact the exact figures show that in these three years they 
have increased the sales of the Knabe Piano in the Chicago 
territory over tenfold. This is a record that we believe 
to be unparalleled in the history of the trade—at least we 
can call to mind nothing approaching it. Although Lyon 
& Healy have represented the Fischer Piano for some 
twenty years, the current year’s sales will largely exceed 
any previous twelvemonth. So far as the Fischer Piano 
is concerned, it may now be said to almost sell itself, and 
when it is pushed with Lyon & Healy’s characteristic vim 
it is difficult to set the limits of the totals that may be 
achieved in the years to come. The addition of the 
‘* Hazelton” room to their already extensive salesrooms is 
one of the latest moves of the piano department. 

The fame of the Lyon & Healy factories was until re- 
cently based principally upon the ‘‘ Washburn ” goods, but 
now, without in the least diminishing the prestige con- 
nected with the ‘‘ Washburn,” they may be said to be 
looked upon by the great majority of the trade as the base 
of supply for the standard guitars, banjos, mandolins, 
zithers, drums, &c., of every grade, from the cheapest 
serviceable pattern upward, and such is the superiority of 
these instruments that they draw trade from the British 
Indies, South Africa, Sandwich Islands, New Zealand, 
Australia, Mexico, South America and all the principal 
countries in Europe. Quality compels practically the entire 
world to pay tribute. The increase this year in the output 
is simply phenomenal, there being every indication that it 
it will exceed 20 per cent. In anticipation of the prospect- 
ive greatness of Chicago as a manufacturing centre, Lyon 
& Healy have during the present year purchased the 
ground back of their factory, which will ultimately give 
them a capacity on Lake street equal to that of their pres- 
ent buildings upon Randolph street. 

In the imported and small goods department the amount 
of business done during 1892 is over 15 per cent. in excess 
of previous high water marks. An idea of the commanding 
position occupied by this department may be gained from 
the report of the United States custom house for the year 
ending December 1, 1892. This shows that out of a total 
of 2,372 cases of musical merchandise imported by Chicago 
firms, 1,874 were for Lyon & Healy, In other words, this 
one department of Lyon & Healy’s does over four times as 
much business in its line as all the other firms in Chicago 
handling small goods put together. 

As a few striking details of a business running into such 
enormous totals could not fail to be of interest, we re- 
quested the privilege of making a few minutes from the 
books—a favor which was readily granted. We found the 
importations embraced: 

Ws TUM oa cen ccetueessscleciioeeeds 
Clarinets, flutes. piccolos and fifes, over.... 17,000 


POOR GIONE BUN iis on dh in. 0 tae Re be cs cices 25,000 
ule RS ae a 6,000 
CRG Gis ous ba ah etdidwevedecues 15,000 


Harmonicas, considerably over,........... 500,000 
Brass band instruments, over.............. 

In violin strings the year’s sales reached nearly 2,000,000 
separate strings, or over 550 miles of catgut. It must be 
borne in mind, too, in reviewing this remarkable showing 
that these figures are exclusive of all factory business, the 
factory's sales coming under their own proper head. 

A unique feature of Lyon & Healy’s, and one which has 
much to do with their success, is the original and daring 
lines upon which their advertising has been conducted. 
For years in this particular they have served as a model to 
other enterprising houses, and it is admitted on all sides 
that the immense stream of fresh and earnest literature 
put forth by them has had much to do with the existing 
standards of advertising in the music trade. As one in- 
stance out of many it may be noted that their well-known 
Washburn Souvenir Catalogue has been extensively copied. 
The latest firm to appropriate the original device (con- 
tained in that work) of embracing a photograph of an ar- 
tist and his recommendation in a handsome page design 
is one of the leading piano manufacturers of America. 
Lyon & Healy's present list of catalogues reaches the num- 
ber of 54 and these are supplemented by nine booklets of 
unique design, Their advertising department is entirely 
distinct from the other branches of the business and gives 
constant employment to 10 persons. 

No house in the history of the trade starts out the new 
year with more flattering prospects than Lyon & Healy. 
They have in the personnel of the house youth, enterprise, 
experience and capital. The head of the house, though 
comparatively a young man, has had a practical expe- 
rience of 38 years and may be said to have been identified 
with the music business in this country from its infancy. 
As Lyon & Healy are doing business in a city and ina 
country the growth of which is unparalleled in the history 
of the world, there can be no question that their achieve- 
ments in the future will be even more brilliant than those 
in the past. 





—Mr. William Steinway has become a grandfather for the fifth 
time. His son, George A. Steinway, is now the father of three 
charming girls, and his daughter, Mrs. Louis von Bernuth, hasa 
little daughter aged three years. On Monday, December 19, a fine 
healthy boy was born to Mr. and Mrs, von Bernuth, mother and son 


being well. 
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» ESTABLISHED 1846, 


LARGEST HOUSE 
FOR 


Music Engraving 


AND 


PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing 
Title Samples 
and Price List free 
on application. 











LIPsio, 
QERMANY, 





C. G. RODER, 


Music Engraving and Printing, Lithography and Typography, 


Begs to invite Music Houses to apply for Estimates of py oe to be engraved 
and printed. Most perfect and quickest execution ; liberal conditions. 





ESTEY ORGAN CO, GEORGE G. SAXE. 


ESTEY & SARE, 
Estey Organs and Hstey Pianos, 


5 East Fourteenth Street, 


NEW YORE. 


F. MUEHLFELD & CO., 


« Piano Manufacturers, » 


462 East 136th Street, NEW YORK. 
GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


Pianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK, 


(FORMERLY 144 ELIZABETH STREET). 


WESER BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 
524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 

















YOU KNOW THAT THE 


PALACE ORGANS 


ARE MANUFACTURED BY THE 


ORING @ BLAKE ORGAN 


Co. 
OF WORCESTER, MASS., 
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Pen 

EPIAMO ORGAN 
OOMPANYT, 

—— MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


THE NEEDHAM int ys NEEDHAM ORCANS 





UNEXCELLED FOR LEAD THE WORLD FOR 
FINISH, DURABEFLITY AND TONE, QUALITY AND WORKMANSHIP, 








BE. A. COLE, Secretary, CHAS, H, PARSONS, Presipenr. 


HOME OFFICE, 292 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





FOREIGN AGENCIES: 
GREAT BRITAIN—Henry Amonrivce, London. NEW ZEALAND—Miuwner & Tuomrson, Christ 
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STZECK PIANOS 
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CAPITAL, HIGH CLASS 


$50,000.00. STARA PIANO ONLY. 


171 and 173 SOUTH CANAL STREET, CHICAGO, 
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TONE, rovcH AND DURABILITY. 


The only recognized Standard Piano of the 
world, and recommended by all leading Artists 
of America and Europe 


SCHOMACKER PIANOFORTE MFG. CO., 


1109 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
: 145 & 147 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


WENTWORTH 


41 BRISTOL ST., BOSTON, 
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HARDWOOD LUMBER. 


Agents wanted in all principal cities 





Where they have been made for more than 20 Years. 





LEBANON, PA. 
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INSTALMENTS, 


o> — 


Additional Letters. 


HE interest in the question of instalments and the 
possibility of controlling the practice by some 
concerted action continues unabated. 


taining the views of men and firms who are actively 
dealing with the subject, and who in consequence are 
entitled to a careful consideration: 


AKRON, December 15, 1802. 

| HAVE canvassed the subject about which you 
speak. The dealers here who carry their own paper 
would gladly make some arrangement or agreement by 
which the down payment should be not less than a stated 
sum. But we have one dealer representing an out of town 
firm who does not entertain any overtures looking to such 
I believe all the dealers would welcome 
There is lack of concerted action on their 


an agreement. 
such a thing. 
part, 

It seems that there is usually too much enmity or rivalry 
existing between dealers to accomplish what is desired. 
I think that if the matter is agitated thoroughly and the 
dealers can be induced to give bond for the faithful fulfill- 
ment of such an agreement it can be accomplished. 

Yours very truly, Mark THOMPSON. 


ATLANTA, December 15, 1892. 
[N response to your letter of the 3d inst. we have 
this to say : that the instalment business is gradually 
extending to every department of trade, and we believe 
this system has come to stay. 

We do not think it practicable to form any binding agree- 
ment among the music dealers to regulate the details of 
Each house must be the arbiter of its own 
Conservatism will bring success—recklessness 

Very truly, Pritts & Crew Company. 

— e-—— 

NASHVILLE, December, 15, 1802, 
TOURS of the 3d inst., in regard to the instalment 
In reply, the extension of the in- 
stalment business is becoming a serious matter and one 
that sttould receive the most careful consideration of the 
dealers, who, as a rule, are intelligent and good business 
mon, and if they could come together occasionally and talk 
over matters they would find the others equally as anxious 
as themselves to remedy certain evils; this is one of the 
greatest, ‘Then I think they could all agree on a certain 
basis for time sales and each dealer would feel safe in 
adopting them, as it is as fair for one as the other and 
equally beneficial to all. Let all the dealers throughout 
the country give this plan a trial and I feel assured it will 
be a great benefit to the trade in general. 

Very respectfully, 

ah 


the plan. 
methods 
ruin 


business received. 


Jesse Frencu. 


KALAMAZOO, December 17, 1802. 
REPLYING to your favor of the 3d inst. would say 
that we do not believe it possible to arrange any 
binding agreement with firms in our section to regulate 
the down payment and monthly payments on instruments 
sold on the instalment plan. 

We think it would be a good thing if such a system 
Yours truly, S. Ditt & Co, 
——@ 

NEwTON, Kan., December 12, 1802. 
| N reply to yours of December 3, would say I should 
be “‘ in” on the regulation of down and time payments, 
but I really do not know how other dealers would be. 
Surely such an arrangement should be effected, I think. 

For one I am ready. Yours truly, J. H. Harper. 
——® 

JACKSONVILLE, IIL, December 18, 1892. 
] N reply to your letter of December 8, permit us to 
say that we as a firm approve the movement you are 
inaugurating. But our dealers are so desirous to sell 
goods that they lose sight of the result of such long time, 
small payment sales. We do not seek that kind of trade 
and would be glad to see the arrangement perfected, but 
we are not sanguine of the local result. Let ds hear again 

if you have any suggestion, 
We are, yours truly, 

- — 

KINGSTON, December 15, 1892, 
Your queries regarding the instalment business 
are pertinent and timely, But I have no remedy to 
suggest. It is doubtless one of those evils which will 
never be fully remedied. The decrease in the amount of 
the instalment and the consequent longer time for pay- 
ments, towards which matters now tend, is, however, 


could be established. 








Camp & Puituips. 


In addition to | 
the letters published last week we append the follow- | 
ing, coming from all parts of the country and con- | 
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greatly to be deplored, and dealers should make a united 
effort against it. Whether or not any compact to that end 
| ean be adhered to is, however, a matter of grave doubt in 
my mind. Perhaps there are too many men in the music 
trade. ours, H. Henpricks, 





BALTIMORE, December 14, 1892, 
| TN answer to your communication of the 3d inst., in 
which you ask us regarding the instalment business, 
| we must acknowledge the way business is being done, 
instead of the instalments being larger they are getting to 
be smaller, and we consider it very unbusiness-like. We 
would be only too glad to co-operate with anyone to estab- 
lish some system to regulate the payments on instruments 
placed out on this plan, as we think business should be 
done on shorter period and more reasonable time than it 

is atpresent. Yoursvery respectfully, CHaRves Srierr. 
~——® 

HUTCHINSON, December 12, 1892. 
N reply to yours of the 3d inst. would beg leave to 
say, ‘‘ All things are possible,” but all things are not 

probable. 

Whether there is a possibility of such an agreement be- 
ing made as you suggest that would be binding and strict- 
ly adhered to before the millennium is not quite clear to our 
minds, In the West, at least, the life of a music dealer is 
a constant turmoil of unpleasant incidents, the whole com- 
prising a considerable bunch of grief ; and just so long as 
the consignment business is in such vogue (which in our 
estimation is the root of the evil), I do not deem the ad- 
herence to an agreement that you propose even possible. 

Consignment agencies have all to gain and nothing to 
lose. A sale will be made at a net margin of $10 on a 
piano, not counting labor, In our State there are but five 
or six houses that actually buy for cash, while the consign- 
inent agencies are legion ; furniture dealers, sewing ma- 
chine agents, jewelers, and even the ministers (some of 





| them, not all), have some celebrated (?) instrument that 


they will be glad to furnish the customer, to save him 
money and to accommodate him. Of course, you are 
acquainted with the kind of trash they furnish, but what 
can you do? A smooth tongue, ten or twelve real good 
deviations from the truth, and the sale is closed, and in all 
probability without a legitimate dealer knowing of it. As 
a rule, the strictly good instruments are not consigned, but 
the average customer does not know it. 

What we need isa better class of dealers, to be gotten 
only by curtailing consignment agencies; good conserva- 
tive business men do not like to invest their money and be 
at the mercy of illegitimate practices. 

Withdraw consignment goods and your agreement 
would not be necessary, but, if so, it would then be 
possible. Very truly yours, 

CHas. STEINBERGER, 
with Hutchinson Music Company. 
7a 
PORT JERVIS, December 19, 1892. 
OURS of the 3d inst. at hand and contents noted. 
You certainly are entitled to the chromo for pro- 
pounding hard and unanswerable questions. 

That the instalment plan of selling instruments as at 
present operated is a great detriment to successful busi- 
ness is as unquestioned and undeniable as the remedy is 
obscure, Already the evils you predict as inevitable are 
beginning to be seen and felt. Business is being concen- 
trated. The larger capitalists in the trade are gradually 
absorbing the territory, are causing thorough house to 
house canvasses to be made and offering to buyers terms 
that the small dealer finds it impossible to compete with. 

It would seem that all persons engaged in the music 
trade should desire instalment sales closed in the shortest 
possible time, as in mostcases the sooner is the better for all 
concerned, but instances have come under my observation 
where there appeared to be absolutely no limit to either 
the time ordiminutive proportions of the instalment, offers 
having been made to sell pianos on the plan of nothing 
down and $5 per month thereafter. There may be sections 
wherein an arrangement might be entered into between 
the dealers, regulating and restricting the present very 
loose and unsatisfactory instalment business, but in this 
section it seems rather questionable. There is not unity 
enough of business interest among the dealers to insure 
the success of such an undertaking. And even should such 
an agreement be entered into and faithfully kept by them 
the many outside mercenaries who infest this and no 
doubt other sections, who pay nothing toward the support 
of local institutions outside of their own towns while de- 
stroying the trade of dealers who do support home insti- 
tutions, would continue to make terms to suit themselves, 
and all others would get left. 

If an arrangement could be made general whereby par- 
ties desiring to purchase instruments would be obliged to 
pay at least $25 or even $50 down and not less than $10 
per month thereafter some measure of relief might result. 
But it is very doubtful if any agreement of a local nature 
would benefit existing evils, owing to the presence of so 
much outside competition, whose only aim is money get- 
ting. If manufacturers would take a hand in the matter 
and refuse to supply dealers who, owing to their financial 
strength, are enabled to do this cut throat business, the 
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tendency toward concentration would cease, and in the 
opinion of the writer prove less menacing to the success of 
the small dealer than under existing circumstances. Man- 
ufacturers are human, however, and though they may hold 
the key to the situation the party who is able to pay 
promptly for his goods is the customer they desire and en- 
deavor to hold. It matters not to them upon what terms 
he disposes of them, nor do they trouble themselves about 
the affair, even if he chooses to give his instruments away, 
providing they are uninjured by the transaction. 

There is one other subject that has a direct bearing upon 
this question, but I will refrain from touching upon it at 
this time. Possibly some other of your correspondents 
may in submitting their views upon the instalment evil 
and its remedy. Yours, D. J. GREENLEAF. 

—g —_—- 


ANN ARBOR, December 19, 1882. 


REPLYING to your favor of the 3d inst. will say we - 


realize that the instalment business is more and more 
becoming a nuisance. Instead of receiving a good pay- 
ment down and liberal payments each month, it some- 
times seems as though some dealers are willing to sell at 
‘‘nothing down and nothing a month until paid for.” The 
disaster you mention is bound to come to that class of 
dealers, but while it is coming serious injury is done to the 
business of the more careful class. Our rule is invariably 
such an arrangement as will make every piano sold be 
paid for within two years from date of sale and every or- 
gan within eighteen months, with payments no less than 
$5 per month on an organ and $10 on a piano, and the 
payments must exceed this amount if in this way the 
entire sum will not be received by us within the time 
limit. 

In reply to your question we will say that we do not be- 
lieve it possible to arrange any agreement with firms in 
this section to regulate the instalment business. Many 
dealers who have little money, and usually less business 
judgment, seem to go to work on the plan that if they can- 
not make a sale themselves they will make it impossible 
for the next man ; and following this principle they make 
sales at cost or less or on such long time and easy terms 
that it not only ruins their own business, but establishes a 
custom detrimental to the interests of all other dealers. 

There is one method of raising the standard of instal- 
ment sales in our mind (and that day will be long coming), 
but it will be when the manufacturer places his goods in 
the hands of those possessing the moral integrity and the 
business sagacity to sell goods on their merits, state facts 
as they are and obtain prices consistent with capital in- 
vested and expense involved. So long as it is possible for 
men possessing little if any of the above qualities to obtain 
goods with which to flood the market, on any terms and at 
any price, the legitimate dealers will never be free fromthe 
evils of the instalment plan. 

Tue ANN Arnor ORGAN Company. 

Lr December 17, 1892, 
I SEE no chance for combination against small in- 
stalments or any grants liable to be made by music 
dealers. Every inducement is held out for buyers by the 
young hustlers on the road, and though it is anew deal for 
us old conservatives, yet we have to fall in line or be left out. 
I wish it were not so, for I am sure that half those buying 
pianos at present are well able to pay much faster, but 
take all the time that they are sure will be allotted them by 
over anxious dealers, who little consider that the interest 
on the money and time and expense of collecting often ex- 
ceeds their profits. I wish there might be a way out of it, 
but do not see any at present, and do not think there will 
be till dealers find thereis no money in it, or manufacturers 

shorten up their credits. Respectfully, 
J. F. Cuarrin, 


—§-—_ 
COUNCIL GROVE, Kan., December 9, 1892. 
WE are in favor of any arrangement that can be 
made to have at least one-fifth of the price paid 
down, and think such an arrangement can be made with 
all the dealers in this part of the country. 
Yours truly, Buckiry & FLEMING. 
decal Sepsis 
ASHLAND, December 13. 1892. 
[N reply to yours concerning the evil that may arise 
from the sale of instruments on the instalment plan, 
would say. I am a young hand atthe business and so far 
have not suffered any from the above named evil. The 
reason I give is I will not sell to anyone and give them 
terms that I know will be a detriment to my business. I 
would be willing to bind myself with the rest to any 
contract that will tend to elevate the business. I am in 
favor of quarterly, semi-annual and annual payments and 
not the monthly payments. I am suffering here more by 
mean competitors cutting prices and following me wher. 
ever I go with instruments, which is I think an evil more 
degrading thaneither the commission or instalment busi- 
ness. I would be willing to bind myself with any of my 
competitors not to bother their sales if they would do like- 
wise with me, 
In conclusion, would say, the question you ask I must 
leave to older persons than myself, 


Yours truly, J. Wi Curr. 
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THE STRANDS AS THEY BREAK. SECTIONAL VIEW. 








» A SWEET, SONOROUS TONE OF 
WONDERFUL POWER ENTIRELY 
WITHOUT METALLIC QUALITY 
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VIEW OF WIRE, REGULAR FORM. 


SUBERS’ COMPOUND PIANO WIRE. 


NCE A. SUBERS, Inventor, 
Hotel Kensington, Fifth Ave. and Fifteenth St., New York. 





CARL 
FISCHER, 


6 Fourth Ave., Hew York, 


Sole Agent for the United States for the 
Famous 


F. BESSON & CO., 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 





Prototype Band Instruments, the Easiest Blowing and Most Perfect Instruments on Earth. 

_ Bana and Orchestra Music, both Foreign and Domestic, made a specialty of, and for its completeness in 
this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this country. Catalogues will 
be cheerfully furnished upon application. 

Musical Merchandise Department, Wholesale and Retail, complete in all its appointments. Every 
thing is imported and purchased direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure goods of the finest quality 
only. My Instruments and Strings are acknowl dged to be the Best Quality obtainable. 

Some of the Many Specialties I represent: E. RirrersHavsen (Berlin), Boehm System Flutes; 
Coriw-Mazzin, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and ‘Cellos; Burret Paris (Evette & Schaeffer), Reed Instru- 
ments. Over 1,000 Instruments constantly in stock. 

Peccatte (Paris) and Suess Celebrated Violin Bows. 


CHASE, ROBERTS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO VARNISH ESS 
Brooxzpuyn, N. YW. 


ZManzmibar Varnishes a Specialty. 


It will pay you to handle them. yY 
A MARVEL IN CONSTRUCTION, TONE AND 2 
POWER, CONSIDERING THEIR SIZE 
AND PRICE. 
B J0 | Just what is required for small rooms, E 


"PETIT BIJOU PIANO CO., P| ANO 
JAMES ABBOTT & SONS, 


10 East 15th Street, NEW YORK. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRST-CLASS ACTIONS 


FoR UPRIGHT FIAWNOS. 


FORT LEE, ~ NEW JERSEY. 














OVER 
100,000 PAIRS IN 
USE. 

ALBANY, N.Y. = 


Send for Catalogue. 
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LEINS & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Factory and Warerooms, - - 357 WEST FORTIETH STREET, 


S.S. STEWART’S WORLD FAMOUS BANJOS 


Have no equals for beauty of finish and musical qualities 








of tone. ¢ Stewart sanjos are used by all professional 
players Send for illustrated Price List and k of In- 
formation. A specimen copy of the BANJO AND GUI- 
TAR JOURNAL will be sent on of ro cents in 
stamps. Banjo music and songs in great variety. 
stamp forcatalogue. Address 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


WASLE & CO, «+: 


175 & 177 Hester Street, PIANOFORTE 


dave: Aci 


KRAKAUER BROS, 
PIANOS. 


Factory and Warerooms: 159 and 16) E. 126th Street, NEW YORK. 
« « Phe IDissenharter « - 
AMERICAN EXCELSIOR SOLO AND MILITARY BAND INSTRUMENTS. 
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MANUFACTURED [ye FACTORY; 
BY 
204, 206, 208 EB, 28d St. 
Harry Coleman, New York City. 
ALSO ONLY PUBLISHER OF THE COMPLETE SERIES OF LANGEY TUTORS FOR EVERY 
ORCHESTRAL OR BAND INSTRUMENT IN COMMON USE 

These valuable works have been recently revised and enlarged by the author, and although the books have been 

increased one-fourth in size and more than doubled in value the price remains the same 


ONE DOLILAR. 
Address all Correspondence to HARRY COLEMAN, 228 North Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CAUTION,—Every Tutor written by Otto Langey in this country, and every one he has revised and written an 
Appendix for, will contain his portrait on the title page as a guaranty of genuineness 
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_ APPLY AT ONCE FOR 
TERRITORY. 


First Premium, Connecticut 
State Fair, 1890, 91 and '92 















HARTFORD DIAMOND POLISH CO.. Hartford, Conn. 


“PARLOR | 
UPRIGHT.” G. O'Conor 


ay) 60 octaves 
Gz sC&F SCALE. 
UPRIGHT PIANO CASE 





and Carver of 


Piano Legs, 
LYRES and 

PILASTERS, 
IN A VARIETY OF 





STYLES. 
ae Om ARR ee, Orders from dealers prompt- 
Extra octave added at treble end of the organ. Ex hid ly attended to. 


clusive territory given. Catalogue and prices free. F 


One sample organ at special introductory price to 
new customers. 


FACTORY: 


aD 610 & 512 West 96th St 


4 Bet, roth and r1th Aves., 





S. S. STEWART, 221 & 223 Church St., cccSecossed'suir ste, Philadelphia, Pa. 









WEAVER ORGAN AND PIANO CO., Yon, Pa, 


NEW YORK. 
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Exposition Organ. CS See f Tables of Importance. 
ne siti yas = ; _| Me. ‘ame of Stop. Pitch. No. of Pipes. 
HE exposition has granted a subsidy of $10,-| ¢, ’ noubie Open Diapason:....... 32 Feet 30 Notes (ComPILED By THE MusicaL CourIER.) 
000 to Messrs. Farrand & Votey, of Detroit, for which 53. Open Diapason................ 16 «8 30 otis 
sum that firm will erect in one of the music halls of the | 54. Violone................+se000% 6 4 90. .« IMPORTS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
exposition a splendid concert organ after the following | 55- Bourdon.............+-sseeeee | ee 30 «= ** =| Month ending Coegpee = seeeerevesereeseccecesnsescesesee ona.sas 
specification : sg = AEE heen at 30 | Ten months ending October By ii .2.000000000..00000000001 anor 
Specification for an organ of four manuals, compass CC 58. a nes Wetrs iteg ts sa ®. . UCSF ol sable sadvouss tapes eseny 872,379 
to C’”, 61 notes, and pedals, compass CCC to F, 30 notes, | 59, Super Octave................. 4 “ jo EXPORTS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
prepared for the World’s Columbian Exposition ; Roosevelt | 60. Trombone........+-+..++00++++ 16. pair LENS Dees, 
patent wind chests to be used throughout ; Farrand & |! Trumpet.......+-+.+-+++aseees aes gli ei | pe. AN 
Votey electric system : COUPLERS. | ORGANS. PIANOS, fs med 
GREAT ORGAN, 62. Solo te Great. 68. Solo to Swell. vO ERs Svan Bee Ea — - 
: : : 63. Solo Super’Octaves. . Swell to Choir. 
No. Name of Stop. Pitch. No. of Pipes. 6s. Swell ste’ = Solo to Pedal. | No, | Value.) No. | Value.) Value. | Value. 
1, Double Open Diapason,..,..... 16 Feet 61 Notes | 65. Swell to Great, Super 71. Swell to Pedal. a -—| i 
2. First Open Diapason,.......... g§ 6: * Octaves. Month ending Octo- i 
3. aa Open Diapason,........ ; “ 4 " 66. Choir to Great. 72. Great to Pedal. m4 vm das ocee! | 1,586) $91,483 77) $17,289) $11,834 | $120,106 
4 Gemshorn.... 06... ceeeeeees " 1 ‘ | 67. Choir to Great, Sub- 73. Choir to Pedal, one Saeeee ORO 
5. Viola di Gamba pb cen goeddetkc 8“ 61 “ Octaves. oe ae 1,558) 107,653 275) 108,767) 11,896 228,316 
6, Principal Flote,.......sseeeeeee Ss 6: * MECHANICAL ACCESSORIES. October 31, 1891....|10,560) 680,199 613 181,033) 112,653 | 973,885 
OW PRRNES DION is 6 scorer veveve §.« 6: Ten months endin ng | owe 
Be DOERVOccccccccccccccccccccsess | M 61 « 74. Swell Tremulant. October 81, 1892... | 9180 636,214 1,348 481,048) 128,77 1,241,835 
9. Hohl Flote...... Se 61 75. Choir Tremulant. 
10, Octave Quint. .c.cescccescceces 23+ 61 « 76. Solo Tremulant. 
11. Super Octave Seabee seas 61 «4 77. Echo Tremulant. : 
SEPT ree 3 Ranks, 174 78. High Pressure Wind Indicator. ro Rani A ete mel th fet AS 9 elo at ren ala Ba ott eal . 
BS, BME Reccccccccccccccccccccess, SOQ A meees, O00 79. Low Pressure Wind Indicator. : 
oN  SPPPTTTPTTE TTT. 8 Feet 61 Notes | 80, Electric Switch for Motor. ‘ 
86, ClasiOR. oocccecccccvccsccevces 4% = 81, Combination Release. : DO VOU WANT 
Stops 4, 6 and g to 15 included in the choir swell box. COMBINATION PISTONS : A TUNER T Pianos. ; 
a. : . ‘ . . . ] 4 } 
, . 82. Great Forte. 86. Swell Mezzo. 89. Choir Piano. | : ° ; 
SWELL ORGAN, 
6. Boardoa Trevi a 83. Great Mezzo. 87. Swell Piano. go. Solo Forte. ° A SALESMAN Organs, 
10, Bourcon treble 84. Great Piano. 88. Choir Forte. 1. Solo Piano. : receus , 
17. Bourdon Bass Split Knob... 16 Feet 61 Notes 8s. Swell aoa 9 : E Sheet Music, 
18, Open Siapuede... S00 se6e obsese ik 6s. . L 
19. Violin Diapason .............+. sg + 6: AUTOMATIC ADJUSTABLE PISTONS, ; A TRAVELING MAN .)L Musical Merchandise. 
20. Salicional...... steeneereves § .% 6: * (Roosevelt Patent.) : 
Si. VOR GS, 0 ccc cases cecsce 8 49 * 
22. Stopped Diapgson.............. 8 ou 92- 93. Two Affecting Great and Pedal Stops. DO YOU WANT A PLACE 
23. QOuintadena......... 8 61 + 94~ 96. Three Affecting Swell and Pedal Stops. : 
34. Octave..ocseseres 4" 61 7~ 98. Two Affecting Choir and Pedal Stops. ‘: AS TUNER... 
97- 9 g ps . Piano H 
25. Salicet ......seeeeeseers 4% 6s 90-100, Two Affecting Solo and Pedal Stops. ; 1 fo} 
26, Flute Harmonique.........++-- 4 * 61 : N Organ : 
87. Flageolet.... scoccecesces 2“ 61 PEDAL MOVEMENTS. : AS SALESMAN. . . Sheet Musi U: 
28, ener Refer senvenenesso++ehes 3 4 — 5 ae 45 101. Full Organ Pedal (Sforzando and Crescendo), drawing | ‘ "i ages ae tama Ss: 
29. Contra Fagotto......sceeseceee I ce 1 Notes all Speaking Stops, except 21 and 32, without : 
30. Cornopean........++:. ae ae a te Sr 7G throwing out the Registers. AS TRAVELING MAN Musical Merchandise E 
31. Oboe. veeeeee creees eeneees BoM a 102. Pedal Organ Ventil, to silence any adjustable selec-| - 
32. Vox Humana.....ceseee serves . |” eas tion of Pedal Stops, without throwing in the| -: WANT AND FOR SALE “ADS,” 
Registers. ; 
CHOIR ORGAN, 103. ere pe ary Ra ar te fe * $2.50 ONE ISSUE. 
Inclosed in a separate swell box. 104. Solo to Great Keversible Coupler, ; Answers forwarded free of 
: : P : 105. Balanced Swell Pedal. : $3.50 TWO ISSUES. charge to advertisers. 
33. Contra Gamba Cdecrcoersceccce - 16 Feet 61 Notes | 106, Balanced Great and Choir Pedals. > 5,00 FOUR ISSUES. 
34. Geigen Principal .......... we ee 6s 107. Balanced Solo Pedal. : 
35° me Haag 5 Ce eee eeceerreres : “ + “ 108. To open all Boxes. — 
36. Concer UTE ce cceecevee: eenes “ ) mn 109. To close all Boxes. ° 
i tsa nes > 61 110. Solo off, Echo on. : THE MUSICAL COURIER, ; 
38. Flute d’Amour...... eoeeecevees e « 6: * me : cenit : ‘ : 
39. Piccolo Harmonique....... “te oe 6: « : 19 Union Square, New York. ‘ { 
°. oem ga Soebe 900900 cocese “ - “ Francis Ramacciotti. : : ' 
» VHATIMET. «cee eee eee ee 2. ee $6 ) o6 . ° ° 
HE manufacturer of covered piano strings| : 
8 ITH ORDER. 4 
SOLO ORGAN. 7 at 162 and 164 West Twenty-seventh street has| . CASH W H R 
Inclosed in a separate swell box. added machinery and appliances for carving, sawing and | ; POTTER TT Te De ee i 
42. Stentorphone...............+0+ 8 Feet 61 Notes | ¢™Staving in addition to his regular business. He is now y 
Gy RIND 6 5 00.0.0 i. ks sve vb nabs ay eae 61“ prepared to carve, saw or engrave panels, arms, trusses, 
44. Hohl Pfeife peboce sete een es one , ) ds &c., as may be wanted. MALCOLM LOVE PI AN OS H 
45. Tuba Major......-+...+++00+-+. 16% 5 ee The patent swagging machine used in pressing the piano i 
> — oe ena ale Sr ie . Z ps " strings, and which can be found only in the shop of Mr, A High Grade Plano al to any! 
: ate rete, Ramacciotti, is a wonderful labor saving invention, and the 8 e no, equ y i 
ECHO ORGAN. strings are absolutely uniform, a very desirable feature in MANUFACTURED BY y 
the covered string. } 
Operated from solo keyboard. 
Waterloo, N.Y 4 
48. Clarabella tee eeeeeee coccsseee 8 Feet 61 Notes [Batons —Pinae cases, special and catalogue styles ; also for exhibits WATE RLOO ORGAN CO., Sain 6.0 
49. Doleissimo .,..... eine oe oe at the world’s fair. Frets, trusses, engraving, music cabinets and 
50, Dulcet .....66ccceecrrereeeeees 4 * 6: # general designing. Louis H. Marston & Robert B. Hotchkin, architects §27" We invite correspondence from” Dealers in localities where } 
51. Vox Humana seer sees eeeres § % 6: « and designers, 715 Bort Building, Chicago, III. we are not represented. 








“CROWN” 


PIANOS «n> ORGANS, ein 


Made by and Sold to the Trade only by — ae ayy 


GEO. P.BENT, #4 = 


323 to 333 So. Canal Street, CHICAGO. 









DEALERS WANTED IN ALL TERRITORY NOT NOW TAKEN. 





CATALOGUES FREE! ASE FOR IT AT ONCE! 323 TO 333 SO. CANAL STREET. 


CE SENT SENT BE 


Manufacturer of 
“CROWN” se . 
Rpaowe: and Organs. 
STRANGE! that my business is 


and organ workmen, 
on postal, tell what you 


ILL, Retab. 1870). 


323 TO 333 SO. CANAL STREET. 


ae 
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) WESSEL, NICKEL €GRoss 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET, 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET, 


NEW§ Yorn sz. 


GW. SHAVERNS, SON & mt 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand # Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 











FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 


EMERSON “= 


(Established in 1849.) 69 ,.0OO MADE 
AND IN USE. 


Every Instrument Fully 
Warranted. 


PIANOS. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOQUES 





Prices Moderate and 
Terms Reasonable. FREE, 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


Warerooms: 174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
92 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANKS, Rte. 
L. F. HEPBURN & CO., xuticiutursmar romans 


=” This Felt received the Highest Award at the Paris Exposition, 1389, 





HALLET & DAVIS GOS PIANOS. 


179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; Kim- 


WAREROOMS: 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


Indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Webli, Bendel, Strauss, Sare, 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany's 
Greatest Masters. 


ball Hall, Wabash Avenue, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass, 





AUGUSTUS J. MILER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PIANO FELTS, 





225 and 227 New Jersey R. R. Ave., 
NEWARK, N. J. 





DANIEL MORRIS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PLA NAS. 


Various Grades and Styles. 
Send for Circular. 


DUNLOW PLACH, 
Boston Highlands, 


IN ER sovsnire enc 
MODERATE PRICE. 
rooKLyn, N.Y. JL SaIN OS, 





Boston, Mass. 








BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


CORNETT PIANOS, 


525, 527, 529, 531 W. 24th STREET, NEW YORK. 





A. EX. SMITH, 


Piano Hammer Coverer, 


330 MAIN STREET, 
CAMBRIDGEPORT. MASS. 





The JNO. ALBERT Crand Concert Model 
yay VIOLINS 


Are indorsed by the leading Artists 





throughout the world. Send for our 


New lIilustrated and Descriptive 
Price List, just issued. Old Violins 
repaired and restored. Artist Bows 


and Cases. Purest Italian Solo 
Strings. The Aibert *'G" Strings, 
The Albert Rosin and Patented Specialties, 


B. J, ALBERT, 124 §. Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


N. B,—Have you seen the B, J.Aserr Patented Tailpiece for the Violin? Send for descriptive circular, 


"ou NN WY “\ 
He es aa) laulaey 
































; 

U, =. s ey Le ANS ; po) 

‘ ry 6, 
‘ MA cAC. TORY 4: Sf RG p~NO} €: 
NEW YORK INE Pl 1) —— 

penta. =) ‘ous. 
suemacan, cuadstad Naber kre, cutcaoo, rt. alli EDIUM. 6. eS 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL re is $ ote | 


ea 


BOLLMAN BROS. & CO. Southwestern Agta. a ae Is, MO 
M. STEINERT & SONS CO., New Engl nd ‘Ae 
NEW HAVEN, CONN 





ura 








| WE LEAD THE TRADE. 


LOOK OUT FOR THE COMET “EDNA”! IT IS COMING! 


DIALOGUE. 
Epna OrGan—‘' Do you miss me at home?” 
Customer—‘‘ You are the one I long have sought 


04 
2) 
Zi 
eo) 
ae 
7 | And mourned because I found it not. 
18 HIGH GRADE INSTRUMENTS ONLY. 
es 
Dp 
a 


PIANO CASED ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 





“W0VaL LSHG FHL Ad CTIGHVH 


THE EDNA PIANO AND ORGAN CO., "onic" 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
PIANO ACTIONS, 


Office : 2293 Third Ave., Room 8, New York City. 
Factories: St. Johneaville, N. ¥., on N. ¥. C. RR, ; Chicago Heights on East TU. BR 


. i . Dolge. FRED, ENGELHARDT, 
er ee Formerly Foreman of Steinway & Sons’ Action Department 
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MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS. 











AUGUSTUS NEWELL & CO., 


——MANUFACTURERS OF——— 


ORGAN REEDS AND KEYS, 


93 to 113 RACINE AVE., CHICAGO, 





REEDS TUNED TO STANDARD PITCH, A436. 


BAUER PIANOS. 


GRADE, 





STRICTLY HIGHEST 


Dealers in want of a leader will do well to examine these instruments, Catalogue 


en application, Correspondence invited. 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 
Warerooms: 226 & 228 Wabash Avenue, t Chicago 


Factory: 87, 89, 91, 93, 95 and 97 East Indiana Street, 





FACTORIES: 
CHICACO.. =. 






LONDON. 


LARGEST EXCLUSIVE ORGAN CONCERN 
IN THE WORLD, 


Go., 


High GRAPy 
pb ST. CHICAGO. 


Rice~Macy Piano 


t INCOBRPURATED ;: 


















= 


e+e eevee 


“secaeter PIANOS, 
= ++ Chicago. . . 
C.A.GEROLD, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Grand ad Upright 
PIANOS, 


68 & 65 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


Uo, 288 Wobash Avenue, 


HAMILTON 


ORGAN CO., 


Chicago, U. BS. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


REED ORGANS 


Of High Grade and Standard Quality. 
FACTORY AND OFFICE: 
85, GT AND 89 HENRY STREET, 
Near Canal and Fourteenth Sts. 





Unique scale, made only for the best retail trade. 
In quality of tone and in ease of response unequaled in 
the whole world. Recommendations from the best 
musical authorities on application. 













THE 





LYON @ HEALY 
FACTORIES 
PRODUCE 
OF 100,000 
MUSICAL INSTRU. 
MENTS 


ANNUALLY. 


UPWARD 











market. 


THE PATENT PIPE 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ in the 


NEWMAN BROS.’ ORGANS, 


COR. W. CHICAGO AVE. AND DIX ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


SWELL 


JACK HAYNES, General Manager of the New England, Middle and 
Southern States, also the Continent of Europe, 

Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms and 
examine these organs. 


JACK HAYNES, 20 EAST 17th 8T., NEW YORE. 





Oy: 


SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright + Pianos, 


FACTORY: 
1gx Superior Street, 
OEIOAGO. 
SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE. 


KUSHsGERTS 


GRADE 


7™/ DOD 


PIANOS 


———_ 











HIGH 











B. ZSCHERPE & CO., 


248 to 251 N. Wells Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE PIANOS, 





STEGER & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


PIANOS, 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 


This attachment is undoubtedly the best thing ever 
introduced for the preservation of the piano 
and for the benefit of the student. 


FACTORIES AT COLUMBIA HEIGHTS. 
Office and Warerooms; 
Cor. Jackson Street and Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL, 
All mail should be sent to the office. 
Send for Catalogue. 


JOSEPH BOHMANN, 


MANUFACTURER OF THE UNSURPASSED 


BOHMANN 


Violins, Zithers, Guitars, 


MANDOLINS and BANJOS, 


Which received the first prize at the Paris 
Exposition in 1889, 


PATENTEE OF THE CELEBRATED 


Violin Holder and Chin Rest 





AND 
REMOVABLE VIOLIN BOW HAIR. 








806 State Street, Chicago, Il. 











126-130 N.Union St, Chicago, Il 
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GEORGE HAGEMEYER & SONS, 


MAHOGANY, 


YARDS: Foot of E. 10th & E. 1 ith Sts., 


OFFICE: Foot of E. 11th St., NEW YORK. 


Hardwood Lumber and Veneers, 





|Jjlack & Keffer 






si SM 
i/\ % Ny 


Factory under personal 
management of 


Black & Keffer Piano Co., 


j 511-513 East 137th St., New York. 


42 YEARS’ i on eo ak 38 © wets 


Mr. JUSTUS DIEHL. 








td o* 
Pht Me 









Manuracrory, 








Brapsury Music Hatt, ICAGO, ILL. BROOKLYN, N. ¥. | 
290 & 292 Fulton = 210 State Street,|1171 Broadway, | 125 to 135 Raymond St., 
BROOKLYN, NW, Y. eh hy ~~ eels | BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





Mahogany Veneers are ou 
the trade, and we solicit a visit 


shaved 


t specialty. We carry at all times 


a very large stock, probably the largest to be found anywhere in 


from buyers when in this market, 


We carry also @ full line of all other veneers, both sawed and 
WM. E. UPTEGROVE & BRO., 


Foot East roth Street. New York. 





GRAND anv UP 


Factories and Main Offices: 
CHICAGO: 327-329 WABASH AVENUE. 


TEH JULIALUS N. BROWN CoO., WESTERN AGENTS. 


THE COLBY PIANO C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


RIGHT PIANOS. 


ERIE, PA. 





POLLOCK & CO., 


Manufacturers of Pianos, 


FACTORY, 449 W. 


38th ST.. NEW YORK. 





Pl 





BWYORK = Sole Age 
States 





SCH WANDER 


(GENUINE FRENCH) 


ANO ACTIONS. 


Eetablished over Fifty Years. 


HER RBURGER-SCH WANDER, 


PARIS AND NEW YORK. 


Particulars on application to 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 


nts for the United | 


andCanada. { 26 Warren St., New York. 





GRAD, SQN 8. UPI aa 
D PUNG FORIE Action, plat 


ut 
Me 
~. 





Sy 





ss; BROADWAY, 


NEAR GRAND JUNCTION 


RAILROAD. 





J a er, I Shas 
| Te” SOBRE CE ~ Cambridgeport Mass: 
? BUT ONE GRADE AND THAT THE HIGHEST. 








—— MADE BY-—— 
THE KRELL PIANO CO., 


Manufacturers of strictly first-class 





BOEDICKER PLANOS, J.D. BOEDIGKER Sons, 


A FIRST-CLASS PIANO AT A MODERATE PRICE. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND TERMS. 











DEALERS, 


/COLUMBIAN PIANO AND ORGAN CO, 


Manufacturers of Fine Grade Organs, 


266 AND 268 WABASH AVENUE, 


























Scavune “Ave, Guana Oreuding CHICAGO, ILL. 

| lent AN NAN Peco 
oo — 
| Uiatt Piano Actions, dee gucra Avenue, 


racrory : {{ 
TIPALDI Bros., 
A oTion fo MANDOLINS 





NEW YORK. 








BLASIUS & SONS 
PIANO MANUFACTURERS 


1Oreios- tt9O CHESTNUT ST PHILA 








BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


The OC. 8. STONE 
Fiano Cases 


ARE THE BEST. 
BERVING, Mass. 





GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


CINCINNATI, O. 


LUDWIG & C0. 








FINEST GRADE UPRIGHT 4* *Bezers 


702-704 East | 48th Street, 


NEW YORK. 
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cI a0 STOO] VT ARTIN GUITARS Hm wet 





1833. 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 





1892. 


t@- NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. #3 





For over fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. 


They enjoy a 
Madame De GONI, Mr. 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, Mr, 
but deem it unnecessary to do so, 


United States, but aiso in Europe. 


world wide reputation, and testimonials cx 


WM. SCHUBERT, 
FERRER, 


»uld be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
Mr. S. De La COVA, 
Mr. CHAS, De JANON, 


as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. 
They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


| Mr. H. WORRELL, | Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. N. W. GOULD, and many others, 
Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, nct only here in the 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSIOAL INSTRUMENTS. STRINGS, etc., etc., ete. 





KURTZMANK 
PIANOS, 


C. KURTZMANN & C0. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


026 to 636 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, Hi. Y. 








~~ UNEXCELLED IN —— 
Power end Singing Quality of Tone, 
on and Delicacy of Touch, 


Precisi 
And Every Quality Requisite in a 


FIRST CLASS PIANO 


For Catalogue and Territory address 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
General Factors, - - - CINCINNATI, O 


©. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


886 and 388 Second Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 





Between eed and 23d Sts., 


JACOB DOLL, 


~~ MANUFACTURER OF — 


Piano Cases, Strings and Trasses, 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 








402, 404, 406 & 408 East 30th &t., New York. 





93000 


OPULAR 
EASE & abe 


ANOS. ~ N hicago 


SOLD. 


NEW YOrk 





KipaAce 


Grand, Square and Upright 


+PIANOS.> 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876, 

And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 

struments of the Age, Guaranteed for Five Years. 

§@™ Iliustrated Catalogue furnished on application. 


Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 


Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street, 
Factory, from 233 to 245 EK, 234 St., New York. 


CONNOR 
PIANOS. 


134th Street and Southern 
Boulevard, 


Nav YTORz. 











Dealers admit that they are the best medium priced 
Pianos in America. §2@ Send for Catalogue. 

N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated. 





COMSTOCK, CHENEY & (0., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 





PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS. 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 


The only Co 


mpany Furnishing the Keys, Actions Hammers and Brackets Complete. 





Telegraph and R.R. Station; 
Hee bx, CONN, 


rvOoRYTOownNn, 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


OOnNN. 





A BRILLIANT SUCCESS! 


——~ OUR —— 


SEVEN OCTAVE PIANO-ORGANS. 


Magnificent in appearance; various styles and finishes; 
qualified tone; different sets of reeds easily regulated 
while playing. Can be retailed as cheaply as a five 
octave organ. Made a specialty by many dealers. 


ADDRESS 


H.LEHR & GO,,zaston, pa. 














i P. MOLLER ORGAN CO. 


TWO AND THREE MANUAL 


Church and Concert j 


ORGANS 


A SPECIA‘GTY. 


HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


Silver Medal, Paris Exposition, 18/8. Geld Medal, Antwerp Exposition, 1885, Two Silver Medals, London, 1885. 


G. CHEVREL, 


Designs and Firm Names. for Fall Boards a Specialty. 


QOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 
Marquetry of all kinds for Pianos and Organs. Fretwork Wood Panels, 


i} RUE DE LA CERISAIE (BASTILE), PARIS, FRANCE. 














Manufacturer of all kinds of Art Embroideries and 
Art Effects in Fine Hand Painting. Table Covers 
Scarfs, Lambrequins, Upright and Square Piano 
Covers. 

Vulcanized Upright Storage Covers and In- 
strument Bags a specialty, 

Sample line of Piano Scarfs sent on approval if 
desired. Please state reference when ordering. 


M. SCHLEISSNER, 


PROPRIETOR OF THE 


PHENIX NOVELTY C0., 


793 Broadway, New York. 
(One door from St. Denis Hotel.) 


Branch: 124 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal, 


McCAMMON PIANO CO. 


(ESTABLISHED 1832.) 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT # GRAND PIANOS, 


ONEONTA, N. Y. (Fermerly Albany, N.Y. 


THE BosTon PIANO Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE BOSTON PIANO. 


Main Office and Works: WOOSTER, OHIO. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES, 


GTA PIANO ACTION 22, 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANO ACTIONS. 


447, 449, 451, 458 and 455 West 26th Street, 
NEW TORK. 
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